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INTRODUCTION 

In the Name of God, the All-beneficent, the All-merciful. 

All praise belongs to God and to Him refers all eulogy in its reality. 

May benedictions and peace be upon Muhammad, 

His Apostle and the best of His creation, 

and upon the Pure Ones of his family and progeny. 

THE DEFINITION, SUBJECT AND END OF HIKMAH 

Metaphysics (al-hikmat al-ilahiyyah, literally, 'divine wisdom') is a 
discipline that discusses being (mawjud) qua being. Its subject deals with 
the essential properties of being qua being. Its end is to achieve a general 
knowledge of existents and to distinguish them from that which is not really 
existent. 

To explain, when man considers himself, he finds his own self as 
possessing a reality. Ke also finds that there is a reality lying beyond liis self 
that is within the reach of his knowledge. Accordingly, when he seeks 
something, that is because it is what it is, and when he avoids something or 
runs away from something, that is because it is what it is. For instance, an 
infant groping for its mother's breast seeks real not imaginary milk. 
Similarly, a man running away from a lion, runs away from what he 
considers to be a real wild beast, not something imaginary. 

However, at times he may mistakenly regard something unreal as 
existing in external reality; for instance, luck and giants. Or, at times, he 
may consider something existing in external reality as unreal; for instance, 
the immaterial soul (al-nafs al-mujarradah) and the immaterial Intellect (al- 
'aql al-mujarrad). Hence it is necessary, first of all, to recognize the 
characteristics of being qua being in order to distinguish it from that which 
is not such. The science that discusses these matters is metaphysics. 

Metaphysics is also called the First Philosophy and the Higher Science 
(al-'ilm al-a'la). Its subject is being qua being and its end is to distinguish 
real existents from that which is not real, and to recognize the higher causes 
(al-'ilal al-'aliyah) of existence, especially the First Cause (al-'illat al-ula), 
in which terminates the entire chain of existents, and Its most beautiful 
Names and sublime Attributes; chat is, Allah, exalted is His Name. 
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CHAPTER ONE: THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
OF EXISTENCE 

12 Units 
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iyr^\ fi4^° je* Jj^' J-^' 

t-^gi' ^_ i -j" J^-^ l _r J Q Jj-**-* ^S- 2 -* 

jl y < ^i/"J (3 ^)J' Lo-* l—Sytll ^ j^ial J ^J^r' l—Syti! iJjS'i— JjarjJ *-*"J _}) -Aj- ^ <*j 

^prjii ">ls L^> i—S^j oiytll j ^r-^l oLiSOl t^-b^| ,_jjtc <J 2.^1^- 
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1.1. THE SELF-EVIDENT CHARACTER OF THE 
MEANING OF EXISTENCE 

The concept of 'existence' is a self-evident one and needs no mediating 
terms. Hence it has no explanatory terms (mu'arrif) in the form of a 
definition (hadd) or description (rasm), because its meaning is more obvious 
than that of any explanatory term. Such definitions as "Existence is what 
subsists in reality," or "Existence is that which allows of predication" are 
explications of the word, not true definitions. 

Moreover, as will be explained later, existence has neither any genus 
(jins), nor differentia (fasl), nor any proprium (khassah) in the sense of one 
of the five universals (al-kulliyyat al-khams). As all explanatory terms are 
based on these, existence can have no definition or description. 
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(Sjm* iJjS-Lo i^rjJt t}' (V (V^' J-^' 

bxjjl jJ Lo AJli a-w^j it. j tiiiy it - f-j<A i 3 >! '3 ^ A ^ J^-*-^ Cf 3 

Ui'j A-Jfcla jjP jl 4jAI« !i Aj^j j LSsjf jl Iprlj Aj^Tj Liiiy j<? L*jL/3 ^ Lull 

iUiIP*^ c— Aj\_Pj_^?j_« jytlj oLjca jytl] Aj Lp^-^J-* ^JjO 

^»Jj«Jl (j jjli ^ i| -i^-lj a! j iy>rji\ J/z&^i ^»-uJl 01 aJlp J^J-*-!l j 
IjJb- aJI I^jo li! jSCd.! j t_~9r[jJl Ojj jl frLijt u>> (JajsJJl ASljLil; j^L'liJl j 
jv-^-ij (3*^*' ^ fj^-**"' OlS"Ols "i>T>* V -""^ ^* '^i ^'i* 5i/«J>l j-^ Jj-a*Jl J ; l?nJ 
j AiytLl J-a*JJ *>LJ2*j jlS's.j^ a^» jv^jjj ji 01 j diii j-£ (J,L«j Lij OlS' 
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1.2. THE CONCEPT OF EXISTENCE IS UNIVOCAL 

Existence is predicated of different existents in a single sense, i.e., 
uni vocally (ishtirak ma'nawi). 

A proof of it is that we divide existence into its different categories, such 
as the existence of the Necessary Being (wujud al-wajib) and the existence 
of the contingent being (wujud al-mumkin). The existence of the contingent 
is divided into that of substance (wujud al-jawhar) and that of accident 
(wujud al-mumkin). The existence of substance and the existence of 
accident are again divided into their various kinds. It is evident that the 
validity of a division depends on the unity of what is being divided and on 
its presence in all its divisions. 

Another proof of it is that after positing the existence of something, at 
times we have doubts about its essential characteristics. For instance, after 
affirming the existence of a creator for the world, we may have doubts as to 
whether the creator is a necessary (wajib) or a contingent (mumkin) being, 
or as to whether or not he is characterized with quiddity (mahiyyah). Or, for 
instance, after affirming that man has a soul (nafs), we may have doubts as 
to whether it is material (maddi) or immaterial (mujarrad), a substance 
(jawhar) or an accident ('arad). Hence, if 'existence' were not univocal in 
the different instances and were it an equivocal or homonymous term with 
disparate meanings (mushtarak lafzi), its meaning would necessarily vary 
from one subject of which it is predicated to another. 

Another proof is that non-existence ('adam) is the contradictory of 
existence (wujud): non-existence is univocal, because there, are no 
distinctions (tamayuz) in non-existence. Hence, existence, which is the 
contradictory of non-existence, is also univocal, for otherwise it would 
imply a violation of the law of contradiction, which is impossible. 

Those who have held that 'existence' is equivocal in relation to different 
existents, i.e. in relation to the Necessary Being and contingent beings, have 
done so in order to avoid the conclusion that there is a similarity 
(sinkhiyyah) between cause and effect, or between the Necessary Being and 
contingent existents. However, such a position stands refuted, because it 
amounts to suspending the intellect's cognitive faculties. To elaborate, if in 
the statement, 'The Necessary Being exists,' we understand 'existence' to 
mean the same as what it means in a statement asserting the existence of a 
contingent being, it implies that 'existence' is univocal (mushtarak 
ma'nawi). If what is understood in the former statement [by 'existence'] 
were the opposite of that which is understood in the latter, being the 
contradictory of the latter, the statement 'The Necessary Being exists,' 
would amount to the negation of Its existence. 

Finally, if nothing were understandable from it, that would amount to a 
suspension of the intellect's cognitive faculties, which is not however the 
state in which we find ourselves. 
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1.3. EXISTENCE IS ADDITIONAL TO QUIDDITY 

A thing's existence is additional to its quiddity, in the sense, that each of 
them [i.e. 'existence' and 'quiddity'] signifies something not understandable 
from the other. From existence, the intellect first abstracts [or divests] 
quiddity, which is represented by the answer to the question, 'What is it?' 
Then the intellect considers it in isolation and attributes existence to it. This 
is what is meant by predication ['urud, i.e. ascription of existence to 
quiddity]. Hence existence is neither identical with quiddity nor a part of it. 

A proof of it is that one may properly negate existence in relation to 
quiddity. Had it been identical with quiddity, or a part of it, such a negation 
would have been invalid, for it is impossible to negate something in regard 
to a thing which is identical with it or a part of it. 

Also, a proof is required if existence is to be predicated of a quiddity; 
therefore, it is neither identical with quiddity nor a part of it, because a 
thing's essence (dhat) and its essential characteristics [i.e. genus and 
differentia] are self-evident and do not stand in need of a proof. 

Moreover, quiddity is in itself indifferent (mutasawiyat al-nisbah, lit. 
'equally related') to existence and non-existence. Were existence identical 
with quiddity or a part of it, it would be impossible to attribute to it non- 
existence, which is its contradictory. 
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1.4. THE FUNDAMENTAL REALITY OF EXISTENCE 

We have no doubt that there are real things out there in external reality 
possessing certain real properties (athar), and that they are not illusory. In 
regard to each of the things that we observe - which is a single reality in the 
external world - we form two concepts different from one another, though 
they pertain to a single thing. These two concepts are 'existence' and 
'quiddity.' For instance, in regard to a person existing in external reality, we 
posit his/her quiddity as a 'human being' and that he/she exists. 

The philosophers (hukama) have differed as to which of the two concepts 
is fundamental (asil). The Peripatetics (al-Mashsha'un) hold existence to be 
fundamentally real (asalat al-wujud). The belief in the fundamentality of 
quiddity (asalat al-mahiyyah) has been ascribed to the Emanationists (al- 
Ishraqiyyun). The view that both of them may be regarded as fundamentally 
real is one which no one has held, for that would imply that every thing is 
two things, which is logically inadmissible. 

The Peripatetics are right in holding existence to be fundamentally real. 
A proof of it is that quiddity as such is indifferent to [or stands in equal 
relation to] existence and non-existence, and were it capable by itself of 
emerging from this state of indifference [or neutrality] and assuming 
existence along with its properties (athar), that would amount to a violation 
of the law of identity (inqilab; lit. 'mutation'), which is impossible. Hence it 
is existence that brings quiddity out of its state of indifference and is 
fundamentally real. 

As to that which some have said, that quiddity emerges from its state of 
indifference to assume reality through the relation that it acquires with the 
Maker, such an argument stands refuted. Because the difference in the state 
of quiddity after its relation with the Maker amounts to existence, though it 
should be called 'a relation with the Maker.' And should there occur no 
difference in its state, and should existence nevertheless be predicated of it, 
that would amount to a violation of the law of identity, as mentioned. 

Another proof is that quiddities are the source of multiplicity and 
diversity. Had existence not been fundamentally real, there would have been 
no real unity, nor any union between two quiddities [in one thing]. As a 
consequence, there would be no predication, which signifies unity in 
existence [as in a proposition of the type, 'A is B'], and logical necessity 
requires the contrary of it. Hence existence is fundamentally real, existing 
by itself, and quiddity exists through it. 

Another proof is that when quiddity exists externally, it possesses the 
properties (athar) expected of it. But when quiddity exists through mental 
existence (wujud dhihni) (which will be dealt with later on), it does not 
possess any of these properties. So if existence were not real, and were 
quiddity - which is there in both modes of being - real, there would be no 
difference between these two modes. Since this consequent premise is 
invalid, the antecedent must also be such. 

Another proof is that quiddity as such is indifferent in its relation to 
priority (taqaddum) and posteriority (ta'khkhur), strength (shiddah) and 
weakness (da'f), actuality (fi'l) and potentiality (quwwah). However, things 
existing in external reality differ in regard to these characteristics. Some of 
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them are prior and strong, such as the cause ('illah), and some are the 
opposite of that, such as the effect (ma'lul). Some of them have actuality 
and some of them possess potentiality. Were existence not fundamentally 
real, the difference in respect to these characteristics would be attributable to 
quiddity, which is indifferent in relation to all of them. This involves a 
contradiction. There are other proofs besides the ones given here and they 
are mentioned in detailed works. 

Those who believe in the fundamental reality of quiddity arid consider 
existence to be derivative (i'tibari), have offered certain infirm arguments, 
like the one which says, 'If existence were fundamentally real, it would exist 
externally; from which it follows that it has an existence, and that existence 
again has another existence, and so on ad infinitum. This involves an 
infinite regress, which is inadmissible.' 

The answer to such an argument is that existence does indeed exist; but it 
exists by itself, not by another existence. So the matter does not lead to an 
infinite regress. 

In the light of what has been said, the infirmity of another view, ascribed 
to Dawwani, also becomes evident. That view ascribes fundamental reality 
to existence with respect to the Necessary Being, and to quiddity with 
respect to contingent beings. According to it, existence is attributable to the 
Necessary Being in the sense that It is existent by Itself and to quiddities in 
the sense that they have only a relation with being, such as the relation 
between the 'milkman' (labin) and 'milk' (laban) and the 'date seller' 
(tamir) and 'dates' (tamr). However, in accordance with the doctrine 
endorsed by us, existence exists by itself (bi dhatih) and quiddity exists 
accidentally (bi al-'arad). 
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1.5. EXISTENCE IS ONE GRADATIONAL REALITY 

The believers in the fundamental reality of existence disagree amongst 
themselves. Some of them regard existence as a single gradational reality 
(haqiqah mushakkakah wahidah). This view is ascribed to the Fahlaviyyun, 
philosophers of [ancient] Iran. Existence, according to them, is self- 
manifesting and makes other things - i.e. quiddities - manifest. It may be 
likened to sensible light, which is self-manifesting and makes other things, 
such as opaque bodies, manifest to vision. 

Sensible light is a single species. Its reality is that it is self-manifesting 
and manifests things other than itself. This feature applies to all the different 
grades of light and shade with their multiplicity and diversity. Hence a 
strong light shares its luminous nature with a weak light, and a weak light 
shares its luminous nature with a strong one. The strength of a strong light is 
neither the constituting differentia (juz muqawwim) of its luminous nature, 
so as to negate the luminous character of weak light, nor is it an accident 
extraneous to its reality. The weakness of a weak light neither negates its 
luminous nature, nor is it a compound of light and darkness, for darkness is 
non-existence of light. The intensity of a strong light inheres in its luminous 
nature, and so does the weakness of a weak light. Light possesses a wide 
range in accordance with its various degrees of intensity and weakness, and 
there is a wide range associated with each of its degrees depending on the 
varying receptivity of opaque bodies [as in reflection and refraction]. 

Similarly, existence is one reality with various degrees differentiated by 
intensity and weakness, priority and posteriority, etc. That which 
differentiates these degrees of existence is exactly that which is common to 
them, and that which makes them different is exactly that which makes them 
one. Hence the particularity of any of these degrees is not a constituting 
differentia of existence, by virtue of the simplicity (basatah) of existence - 
as will be explained later on - nor is it anything extraneous to it. This is 
because the fundamental reality of existence precludes that there should be 
anything other than it or external to it. Rather, the particularity of every 
degree is what constitutes that degree itself and is not something other than 
it. 

The multiplicity in existence pertains to its various vertical (tuli) degrees, 
beginning from the weakest of degrees - represented by prime matter, 
which exists on the verge of non-existence - where it has no actuality 
except the absence of actuality. From there it rises in degrees to the level of 
the Necessary Being, which has no limit except the absence of limit. Also, 
existence has a horizontal ('aradi) multiplicity particularized by the various 
quiddities, quiddity being the source of multiplicity. 

A group of Peripatetics have held the view that existence consists of 
entities essentially disparate - disparate in their entirety - from each other 
(haqa'iq mutabayinah bi tamami dhawatiha). They are disparate because 
their properties are disparate. The disparity is essential and complete, by 
virtue of the simplicity of their essences. On the basis of this position, the 
predication of existence in regard to these entities becomes, of necessity, 
something accidental and extrinsic to them (for, were it intrinsic to them, it 
would be a constituent, and this contradicts simplicity). 
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The truth is that existence is one graded reality. Were it not one reality, 
entities would have been disparate from one another with the totality of their 
essences (dhawat). That would entail that the concept of existence, which is 
a single concept, as said, has been abstracted from disparate things qua 
disparate things [having no unifying aspect]. This is impossible. To explain, 
there is an essential unity between a concept and that to which it refers. The 
factor of disparity lies in existence being mental or external. Were 
something which is one, qua one, capable of being abstracted from that 
which is many, qua many, one qua one would be the same as many qua 
many, which is impossible. 

Also, suppose that a single concept were abstracted from a multiplicity of 
referents qua disparate things. If the concept represented a certain 
characteristic of one referent, it would not be predicable of a second 
referent. If the concept represented some characteristic of the second 
referent, it would not correspond to the first referent. If the characteristics of 
both the referents were represented in it, it would not correspond to either of 
the referents; and should none of these two characteristics be taken into 
consideration and the concept were to represent that which is common to the 
two referents, such an abstraction could not have been possible from 
different things qua different things, but from their unifying aspect, such as 
the abstraction of universals from the common aspect shared by all 
individuals covered by that universal. This, however, contradicts the 
assumption. 

As to existence being a gradational reality, since it manifests various real 
perfections that make up the distinctive attributes that are not extraneous" to 
the single reality of existence, such as intensity and weakness, priority and 
posteriority, potentiality and actuality, etc., existence is a single reality 
multiple in its essence, wherein all that makes existents differ refers to what 
is common to them, and vice versa. This is what is called gradation 
(tashkik). 
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1.6. THAT WHICH PARTICULARIZES EXISTENCE 

Existence is particularized in three aspects: 

(1) as a single fundamental reality in itself, which is self-subsistent 
[unlike quiddity]; (2) in accordance with the characteristics of its degrees, 
which are not extraneous to it; (3) in accordance with the different quiddities 
to which existence pertains and which differentiate it accidentally in 
accordance with their difference. 

The manner in which existence pertains to quiddity and gives it 
subsistence (thubut) is not the kind peculiar to categories [like accidents in 
relation to substance], wherein the subsistence of a quality depends on the 
prior subsistence of its subject. That is because the meaning of existence of 
quiddity is its subsistence through existence. This follows from the 
fundamental reality of existence and the derivative (i'tibari) character of 
quiddity. It is the intellect which, by virtue of its familiarity with quiddities, 
supposes quiddity to be the subject to which predicates existence. However, 
the matter is the inverse of this predication in concrete reality. 

This explanation serves to answer the well-known objection concerning 
the predication of existence in relation to quiddity. It is said that in 
accordance with the Rule of Subordination (qaidat al-far'iyyah), the 
subsistence (thubut) of some quality (q) of a thing (A) is subordinate to that 
thing's subsistence, which makes it necessary that the thing of which the 
property is posited subsist prior to the quality posited of it. Hence the 
subsistence of existence in relation to quiddity depends on the prior 
subsistence of quiddity. For should the subsistence of quiddity be the same 
as the subsistence of existence, that would imply something being prior to 
itself; and should it be different, the subsistence of existence in relation to 
quiddity would depend on another subsistence of quiddity, and so on. This 
results in an infinite regress. 

This objection has forced some philosophers to admit an exception to the 
rule in the case of subsistence of existence in relation to quiddity. Some of 
them have been forced to change posteriority into concomitance. They state: 
'The truth is that the subsistence of one thing [quality] in relation to another 
[subject] is concomitant with the subsistence of the subject, though it be 
through the subsistence of the former. The subsistence of existence in 
relation to quiddity is concomitant with the subsistence of quiddity through 
this existence itself. Hence there remains no room for an objection." 

Some of them have been compelled by this objection into holding that 
existence has no entity or subsistence, either in the mind or in external 
reality. 'Being' has a simple meaning represented in Farsi by the word hast 
('is'). This derivation [of a substantive from a verb] is merely verbal, and 
existence has no subsistence at all so as to depend on the subsistence of 
quiddity. 

Some others have been led to hold that 'existence' has nothing but a 
general meaning, signifying existence in general and its parts, which is the 
same general meaning appended to quiddity, in the sense that the 
conditioning is internal while the condition is external. The individual, 
which is the totality of the conditioned, the conditioning, and the condition, 
has no subsistence. 
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These attempts to solve the difficulty are invalid, like the earlier one. The 
correct solution is the one suggested by the foregoing discussion, that the 
Rule of Subordination applies to the subsistence of a thing in relation to 
another thing (thubutu shay' in li shay), not to a thing's subsistence (thubutu 
al-shay'). In other words, the rule applies to composite propositions [e.g., 'A 
has the quality q'], not to simple propositions [e.g., 'A exists'], as is the 
matter in the present case. 
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1.7. NEGATIVE PROPERTIES OF EXISTENCE 

One of the properties of existence is that it has no 'other.' Since its 
reality exhausts all fundamental reality, this necessitates the essential 
vacuity of anything that may be supposed as being alienated from it or 
besides it. 

Another of these properties is that it has no second, for the oneness of its 
fundamental reality and the vacuity of anything else that may be supposed, 
precludes its possessing any ingredient within it or appended to it. It is 
absolute (sirf), and a thing in its absoluteness does not yield to duplication 
or repetition. Any second that may be assumed for it would be either 
identical with the first, or differ from it due to something intrinsic or 
extrinsic that is other than it, and the supposition (that there is nothing 
except existence) negates any other. 

Another of these properties is that existence is neither substance nor 
accident. It is not substance, because substance is a quiddity that does not 
require a subject to subsist in external reality, while existence is not of the 
order of quiddity. As to its not being an accident, that is because an accident 
subsists through its subject and existence is self-subsisting and everything 
else subsists through it. 

Another of these properties is that existence is not a part of anything, 
because the other supposed part will be something other than existence, 
while existence has no other. 

As to the statement that 'every contingent existent (mumkin) is a duality 
composed of quiddity and existence' [which apparently implies that 
existence is a part of something], that is merely one of the intellect's 
constructs (i'tibar 'aqli) representing the necessary relation between 
contingent existence and quiddity. It does not mean that it is a compound 
made up of two parts possessing fundamental reality. 

Another of these properties is that existence has no constituents. 
Constituents may be: (i) conceptual, such as genus and differentia; (ii) 
external, such as matter and form; or (iii) quantitative, such as length, area, 
and volume. Existence possesses none of these parts. 

As to the absence of conceptual constituents in existence, were there a 
genus and differentia for existence, the genus would be either existence or 
something else. If the genus were existence, its differentia, which divides 
the genus, would constitute it, for the differentia in relation to the genus 
actualizes the genus [through species]; it does not constitute the essence of 
the genus itself. Existence, however, actualizes itself. The genus cannot be 
something other than existence, because existence has no other. 

As to external constituents, i.e. matter and form, they are genus and 
differentia, though like genus and differentia they are not predicable of each 
other. The negation of genus and differentia in regard to existence 
necessarily implies the negation of these also. 

As to quantitative constituents, magnitude is a property of bodies, which 
are composed of matter and form. Since existence has neither matter nor 
form, it follows that it has neither bodiness, nor, as consequence, magnitude. 
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From what has been said, it become evident that existence has no species 
either, for a species is actualized by individuation, and existence is 
actualized by itself. 
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1.8. THE MEANING OF 'THE DOMAIN OF 
FACTUALITY' 

From what has been said above,' it becomes clear that existence has 
reality and actuality by itself, or, rather, existence is reality and actuality 
itself. Quiddities - which are represented by the reply to the question 'What 
is it?' - either occur as external existence, in which case they possess 
certain properties, or as mental existence, in which case they do not possess 
those properties. They obtain reality and actuality through existence, not by 
themselves, though the two of them, existence and quiddity, are united in 
external reality. 

The derivative (i'tibarf) concepts formulated by the intellect, e.g. 
existence, unity, causality and the like, are those that have not been 
abstracted from external reality. The intellect formulates them through a 
kind of analysis into which it is forced by necessity. Moreover, these 
concepts have a kind of subsistence (thubut) by virtue of the subsistence of 
the instances to which they refer, although they are not abstracted from their 
instances in the way quiddities are abstracted from their individual instances 
and their limits. 

Subsistence in general, including the subsistence of existence, quiddity, 
and i'tibari concepts, is called 'fact' (nafs al-amr). It is that to which a 
proposition must correspond in order to be true, as when one says, "The 
case is such and such in fact." 

To explain, some propositions pertain to external reality, as when we say, 
"The Necessary Being exists," or when we say, "The townspeople have left 
the city," or when we say, "Man is potentially risible (capable of laughing)." 
The truth of these propositions depends on their correspondence to external 
reality. 

There are other propositions that pertain to the mind, in that they pertain 
to the mind's formulations even if they should involve concepts abstracted 
from external reality, such as the propositions, "A universal is either 
essential or accidental," and "Man is a species." The criterion of truth in 
these cases is their correspondence to the mind, wherein they find 
subsistence. In each of the above cases, truth depends on correspondence to 
'fact.' Hence 'fact' is more general than external or mental subsistence (al- 
thubut al-dhihni wa al-khariji). 

Some philosophers have said that 'fact' is an immaterial intellect ('aql 
mujarrad), which contains the general forms of the intelligibles. True 
judgements relating to propositions pertaining to the mind and external 
reality correspond to its intelligible forms. 

This is not admissible, for when we shift our discussion to the immaterial 
Intellect and its intelligible forms, we see that they are also judgements 
which in order to be true stand in need of correspondence of their contents 
to what is external to it. 
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1.9. THINGNESS AND EXISTENCE 

Thingness (shay'iyyah) is identical with existence, and non-existence has 
no entity, being sheer vacuity with no subsistence whatsoever. Hence 
subsistence [thubut) means existence, and 'negation' (nafy) means non- 
existence. 

According to the Mu'tazilah, 'subsistence' (thubut) is more general than 
existence. They regard some non-existents - namely, 'non-existent 
contingents' (al-ma'dum al-mumkin) - as possessing a kind of subsistence. 
Hence, according to them, 'negation' has a narrower meaning than non- 
existence, not including anything except impossible non-existents (al- 
ma'dum al-mumtani'). 

According to some of them, there is a middle stage between existents and 
non-existents which they call 'state' {hat), which is the attribute of a being 
that is neither existent nor non-existent, such as 'knowledgeability' 
('ilmiyyah), 'fatherhood' and 'strength,' which are abstracted qualities that 
have no independent existence. Hence they may not be said to exist, though 
existents possess these [relations and qualities]. Neither may they be said to 
be non-existent. As to subsistence (thubut) and negation (nafy), they are 
contradictories, there being no intermediary between them. 

Such ruminations are mere fancies. The self-evident judgement, based on 
sound natural sense that non-existence is vacuity and has no entity, suffices 
to refute them. 
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1.10. ABSENCE OF DISTINCTION AND CAUSAL 
RELATIONSHIP 

IN NON-EXISTENCE 

As to the absence of distinction (tamayuz), distinction is something that 
derives from subsistence and being, while non-existence has no existence or 
being. Of course, at times, [absolute] non-existence is distinguished from 
the non-existence related by the mind to certain faculties and kinds of 
existents, such as non-existence of vision or hearing, or non-existence of 
Zayd and 'Amr. However, there are no distinctions in absolute non- 
existence. 

As to the absence of causality in non-existence, that is on account of its 
vacuity and nonentity. As to such statements as, "The non-existence of 
cause is the cause of non-existence of the effeet," they involve loose and 
metaphoric expression. Hence when it is said, for instance, "There were no 
ciouds, and therefore there was no rain," it means that the causal relation 
between the existence of clouds and the existence of rain did not 
materialize. This case, as has been pointed out, is similar to the application 
of the classification of affirmative propositions to negative ones, which are 
classified as "negative predicative propositions" and "negative implicative 
propositions," and so on, although they involve the negation of predication 
and implication, respectively. 
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1.11. ABSOLUTE NON-EXISTENCE ALLOWS OF NO 

PREDICATION 

From what was said earlier' it becomes clear that non-existence is sheer 
vacuity, without any kind of entity, and only an entity can be predicated of 
an entity. 

However, a doubt has been raised here by those who state that the 
statement, "Non-existence allows of no predication," is self-contradictory, 
for non- predicability is predicated of it. This argument stands refuted on the 
basis of the forthcoming discussion on unity and multiplicity." To mention 
it briefly here, predication is either intensional (al-haml al-awwali al-dhati, 
lit. 'primary essential predication') or extensional (al-haml al-sha'i' al- 
sina'i, lit. 'common technical predication'). In intensional predication, the 
subject and predicate are intensionally (mafhuman) one [as is the case with 
all tautologies and definitions], though they are different from the viewpoint 
of conceptual consideration (i'tibarari), as when we say, 'Man is man.' In 
extensional predication, the two are united in concrete reality (wujudan) but 
differ intensionally (mafhuman), as when we say, 'Man is a risible being.' 
Absolute non-existence is absolute non-existence from the viewpoint of 
intensional predication and does not allow of any predication, but is not 
absolute non-being from the viewpoint of extensional predication, but a 
[conceptual] entity present in the mind of which unpredic ability is 
predicated. Hence no contradiction is involved here. 

In the light of this explanation, ambiguity is removed from a number of 
propositions that have been imagined to be paradoxical, e.g. 'The particular 
is particular,' 'A deity besides God is impossible,' and 'A thing is either 
subsistent in the mind or non-subsistent in it.' One may point out that the 
particular is a universal in that it applies to a multiplicity of objects, that 'a 
deity besides God' is an intelligible in the mind and has an entity there, that 
'what is non-subsistent in the mind' subsists in the mind, which apprehends 
it. 

These apparent paradoxes are resolved when we recognize that the 
particular is a particular from the viewpoint of intensional predication and a 
universal from the viewpoint of extensional predication. 'A deity besides 
God' is such from the viewpoint of intensional predication and a creature of 
God and a contingent being [existing in the mind] from the viewpoint of 
extensional predication. The 'non-subsistent in the mind' is such from the 
viewpoint of intensional predication, and subsistent in the mind from the 
viewpoint of extensional predication. 
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1.12. WHAT HAS CEASED TO EXIST DOES NOT COME 

BACK ITSELF 

The philosophers have held that something that has ceased to exist 
cannot come back itself. Some theologians have followed them in this 
belief, but most of them consider it possible. 

Ibn Sina considered the impossibility of the return of what has ceased to 
exist to be self-evident, for the intellect regards what has ceased to exist as a 
nonentity and vacuity, which cannot be characterized with return. 

Others [who do not consider the impossibility as self-evident], 
considering it to be based on inference, have offered certain arguments in 
this regard. 

(i) One of their arguments is that if it were admitted that something that 
has ceased to exist in a certain period of time can itself return in another 
period of time, non-existence would intervene between the thing and itself, 
which is impossible, because then it would exist in two periods separated by 
non-existence. 

(ii) Another argument is that if the return of a thing after its ceasing to 
exist were possible, we would also have to allow the possibility of a thing 
having another entity identical to itself in all respects during the first and the 
second periods, which is impossible. To explain, there is a rule that all 
identical things are to be judged equally with regard to what is possible for 
them and what is impossible for them. There is no difference in any respect 
between a thing's 'double' in the first period and its returning counterpart in 
the second period, because they are supposedly identical to the first thing in 
all aspects. However, the coexistence of two existents identical in all 
respects necessarily implies the absence of distinction between them. This 
amounts to oneness of many qua many, which is impossible. 

(iii) Another argument is that the return of a thing that has ceased to exist 
requires that the returning counterpart be identical with the first thing, which 
is impossible because it implies a violation of the law of identity and a 
contradiction. To explain, the return of a thing that has itself ceased to exist 
entails that the returning counterpart should be the same as the first thing in 
respect of quiddity and all its individualizing qualities, even time, so that the 
returning thing be identical with the first, which involves a violation of the 
law of identity and a contradiction. 

(iv) Another argument is that if the return of a thing that has ceased to 
exist were admissible, there would be no definite limit to the number of 
returns. Then there would be no difference between the first, second, and the 
consecutive returns ad infinitum, in the same way as there is supposedly no 
difference between the first thing and its returning counterpart. However, 
determinate number is a necessary condition for the existence of an 
individual thing. 

Those who regard such a comeback as admissible advance the argument 
that should the coming back of a thing after ceasing to exist be impossible, 
that impossibility must inhere either in its quiddity or in a proprium 
associated with its quiddity. Evidently, if the case were such, the thing 
would not come into existence in the first place. Should the impossibility be 
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due to a separable accident ('arad mufariq), the impossibility would 
disappear on its disappearance. 

This argument is refutable on the ground that the impossibility is inherent 
in the thing's existence and ipseity, not in its quiddity, as is evident from the 
above-mentioned arguments. 

The main reason that has led the believers in the possibility of a thing's 
return after ceasing to exist is their belief that the doctrine of resurrection 
preached by the true heavenly religions involves belief in the return of 
things after their having ceased to exist. 

Such a notion is refutable on the ground that death is a kind of 
progression (istikmal), which does not involve extinction and cessation of 
existence. 
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CHAPTER TWO: The Division of Existence into 
External and Mental 

lUnit 
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2.1: The External Existence and Mental Existence 

The prevalent view among the metaphysicians is that quiddities, besides 
their external existence (al-wujud al-khariji), wherein they possess the 
properties (athar) expected of them, have another existence called 'mental 
existence." However, they do not possess those properties in their mental 
mode of existence. For instance, the human being exists in external reality 
and, being a substance, it exists there without the need of a subject 
(mawdu). As a body (jism), it is valid to ascribe to it three dimensions. 
Moreover, as a 'living thing,' 'animal' and 'human being,' it manifests the 
properties and characteristics of these genera and differentiae. However, the 
human being existing in the mind, though it fulfils the definition of 'human 
being,' does not possess any of these external properties. 

However, some of them hold that what we know (the so-called 'mental 
existence') is a resemblance (shabah) of the quiddity, not the quiddity itself. 
It is an accident ('arad) and a quality (kayf) subsisting through the soul 
(nafs). In its essence (dhat) it differs from the external thing known, only 
resembling it and representing some of its characteristics. It is like the 
picture of a horse painted on a wall that represents the horse existing in 
external reality. Such a view in fact boils down to a denial of the possibility 
of knowledge, for it totally closes the door to the knowledge of external 
reality." 

Some others have been led to deny mental existence altogether, holding 
that the soul's knowledge of an external object is a special relation between 
it and the soul. Such a position is refuted by the knowledge of anything non- 
existent; for the soul's relation to something non-existent is meaningless. 

Those who believe in mental existence have advanced the following 
arguments in its favour. 

(i) We make affirmative judgements concerning non-existents, as about a 
"sea of mercury," or posit such propositions as "The co-existence of two 
contradictories (naqidayn) is different from the co-existence of two 
contraries (diddayn)" and the like. Affirmation means to posit the 
subsistence of something. The affirmation of one thing (B) in regard to 
another thing (A) is subordinate to the subsistence of A. Hence subjects that 
are non-existent [in external reality] have an existence. Since they have no 
existence in external reality, they must have an existence somewhere else, 
that is, the mind. 

(ii) We conceptualize certain notions possessing universality (kulliyyah), 
such as the universals 'man' and 'animal.' A concept is a rational pointer 
that has no significance unless it points to an existent. Since the universals 
qua universals do not exist in external reality, they must have existence 
somewhere. That somewhere is the mind. 

(iii) We can conceive every reality in the state of absolute simplicity 
wherein it is divested of everything that may be mixed with it or appended 
to it [in external reality]. For instance, there is the concept of 'whiteness,' 
which is divested of everything other than whiteness. Every thing in its 
absoluteness (sirf al-shay') does not allow of duality and multiplicity. It is 
one and encompasses in its unity every thing of its kind. A reality with such 
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a characteristic does not exist in the external world. Hence it must exist in 
an other locus, which we call 'the mind.' 
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lo^L^Jil aJ L^-jijlj lAj ya — - ^juj: ^JJl ij oLaLLI -J_prj ( _ j 1p J^Li^l Ji 
j^l^l fr^^l j_^f>^ ^Ul j l^^Jjl oL*li! Jj-^ JjiJl jl JjSfl Jl^Li^l 

LS If- £.Li jA^r- ^-iil (j Jjixil jA^Jrl jl A_*j">tll jL) Jb£ _yk j Lw U^P j Lr*^" 
P*>Ul j*>lkj L»l j A-^jytC ^ytil ^LJs ^p^-iL; A_«LJij ^ys^P a_Lj«j jA J oLJliJl Jili^-I 

^ aJ| l^jfci L* ^s- jLj ^J^^n-SI aJjJL* X>rjJc^» a^-LSI a-aLLI jl ^LtJl JliCi^fl 

^JiijJ-l ijjJLa C-^- L?rj-L^ Ci\S'\jfiiy>r I ijj li| Li| AjL~uij cLuLS' A^woJjtjl jj ^Jl j^S" 

^jLjS olj-ill ^*L«^j a_jLi» c^j-all _j Lk5" aIjjU c-^- j oLJl-ill JiLa^-'y 

Orj-L^ <Sjj-^2lll AjALLI C-JlS^ j-*^=M Ji^ L£^-l a!jJL« Ujj_^2j li| IJLS" j ol-Ul (j L Jsi\j^i\ 

Cj^y O^- -b^lj fr^^ jri)*^ >* J ^LwLJl 
j ly^r -^Ij j^"<3 JlSCil j^"^ M Jj^l <y S-**"' JLCa^I li-* _j I^LS 

j L&jiP j j^iCJl j ^LiOl j j-*^l u>! j-* o^jii! j^j c£-i!l iJl-i-Sl u^W^ j^ 

a-aL* aJI j-*^M ji— (j i^-lil jV a^Ip J-U^j j L^sjl l _gj&JJl j-fc^M jv-«j jl jjL^-I ^ 

.Li ^iJut ajjiJjvj AiJL>ti^li cjIjJlII oI^jL^ oVj-ail 

^gjtjJl ijst-jj! jL^j| ^1 « g 1 jbi j jLxJi^f! t ^ r « L« ^1 <b!-^i!L j 

A^jli-I aJjJL* ^yL^-l (J,! ^/-^I ^ asL^Lj jv-L«Jl jL; Jj-aiL) aI^sI 

.aJ L» oifP Ji j iaii 
j Lg— _ij Lj L^^LJiLi ^j-*-^ j oLaLII jl ^1 « g j 

A;JLi jjii A^jlji-I aJj^II L»l j AjL-jij AjjLS' Ajlft JJl "jj yfl Si 9 A_jLj J S-je^' 

.aJ L« c-i^P Jl§ j Jl5li| ">li L^j 
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(j SLsrjUM l_jLaILI ^y> A-aL" J j ya>- J_JtS ji^ pJjtJt jl t g ^aatj L» Lg-~» 

jA j jA j ^>^"' j ^LS'b. L^-jiJ AjLvsU-l A-Alil U^Jj^I j\y>\ jAJJl 

^Vl j jlSdl 0j jL»jjl (j Jj; ./? y- aJ J-^^ A~^ij jviti Jj L _ r ~iJL; ^-j IS jjp 

^jJjtlli IJia ^Lp j jv-LxJl jA j J-g-^ U-^ ijisj L<£ 2uili ( _ r «^jdJ 2JL^?U»- Ai. 

l*Jj«jl -Up L^jij (j 2lUs1J-I jls jv-LkJI -Up ^ l« e_s">U^ aJI aJ j 

.Aj ^jLvai LJ IjL/'J jv 2 ^ J ij"^^ i^laj (jdl I g ; ^A 

aj><J_^_w« (jA-i-Sl (j jl a-aLLI aJL^Ij ^jjililil L /^*j ^ l« j 

L^uij J_P A^Jjll* AJfclil Aj^^-j^ jl tli-ii jLj ^Jl-SOl A_J-iL« j AjJrjIiU t^lJfcla 

lils aJLJLJ-Ij jliksi j^-jliJ-l j i^-*-^ a J 9s J^ J M^jI A-Ala M .5^-jjl jj? ^^aJl ^JaS 
jl jA^Jrl J-Uj jl) <LaIS.I i_J-<Lj jl jUr- L^Ai ^>rjljJ-l ^^-jjl jj^jy^OJ ijj>rjJl J-U7 
li| A^A-iil A-jLSCll Jj <Uj«-» ^ijlj- Aj 

(j L^-w^jij Lj jL-i^l Jj-^a^ i^"^' ^ f ^"j^^ a^xaJJI a-aLLI <ajL« L«l j LiL-^L! 

U g J 1^1 J-^*^ JJ j^ (3 I o g Uj LS^Liw* *^L^?I ^P-ll^j ^A j ^jA-Ul 

Jvi AS^Ltil iolil jj-^2J L k 5'^ljl-I (j (_5-Ul jA (jA-iil (j b> jl Aj ^cj>t^2j U^jUj \SjJ^ 

. jjj^Ll! Ju-Ul! j jJlSOl 

S-Lj Ai^iJ-l (j ^i^rjJl ^j*^^-! _J A-Alil Jj-j OjiTi Li J-v^ V ! Vjl V J 

.i^-jJl ajjLipI j a-aLLI aJL^jI ^ aJ| 1 L> ^Js- 

*jj i^aJl (j^j aJIJJI Sjjliil ^jj" aj ^»jiJl L» jLj ^-iJlj Jjiil ij T " LjLj j 

jl ■) g ■,>'»; L» Lgj> j Aia^-jj^Jl jj-i^- jj-" A-aJ- L« A-a^t-L* ^vjliJ-l ^*j-L«il J A^iAjJl 

j| j j^y^ fj^' ajj-L* ^ jLS'olJiiLj ^ ol-UL) IJj>*^> jLS'li j^JjJI 

Ji'^^-j Li' j^jcJI j AjiL-il ^Lp ViS - pl*!>\ ,3 1, o . , J L»l j Ijisjis j j^Ixi Lk-T 

.ly^jflp jlS' jl j ^L*Jl i_3j»J! j LLS' jjAi c-pU ol^j 

^j$Ju> jl ^»J^J L« A^P L-jljJrli Lit« Ui^P j J-*^" ^i,^ 

.aJ jLSCi| V j i^-* - ^' jAjjsJJ j A^ytil o^ji^JJ J-«l-i ^*Lp <j& 
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Lo-S" Aj>rl_)-Ul l_?rjJ £■(_£"-'' £jA a!jjL» PJ^jL" Jj-Ws i^T l)1 <t-i J 

iiyu> UL-ij LLS" (Jj^aJ-l ^JLnJl OjS"<j ji-g- , "^'OI ! LS ip 

,a^-L^» j^p ajlJ!?- 

L5 ~~^- -U4 :y£ jl di-ii jLj Jj^fl v^ji (JjliJli £-jL£J1 J"*^"' ujj j (J>J*' 

liJJi ^^l-P A^jljU _jl <j«^M tiUi jUT (_^Lp Ai£ ^JJ^I ^_ii_^J Jj 

aJ ^jij jl ^waj O^j j [r^yr aj^jLipL <j J_jSsj 

JjSLa j L_^r Aj^jLlpL A?>li)( 
jli J-^0> pjT ( 7tk~i | JL«J ^k^ 1 (j JUaJVI _J Jb4 ^ \j£~ _j 

.iJ^Lfc j (J-^ 2 -^ (j-* iijfLiJ.1 J ya aJl ^Ip *>L>JLi^» j j^^'aJI A_gj>r- ^jj" ajI-L 

ij 9 ^^ ^ V*-^' Sjj^aJl Lfei* L&jLiT 

Jl?- AjIp i3-W2j Li c~f-U ^j^iJJ ^>rjL>- j-^i J^^"^ Lg-^ -Jjiaj aS1L» 

j ^ < ajIJl! a™J V j a^w3 J-jjjj V ^z 5 ^ j-* _j j«jLiJl J^kJ-L oLjSsJl 
c^ 1 ">L>-b 2^L4-I (Jl L™L> Lpii ^3^3 '^4* ^* J <— aJj!^ c^- 

.^yJL. ^LSOl aJ_^ V| *^i!t jlj^f! tJy" fJj«J oVjil«l ^ 
olJJLi LLS'jv-LkJI OjS' ^jIp (jjiS^I ,_ya*j eijjl L> f-liJJl jLJl lJL<ff j 
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jj^jLJl (j LLS" ^as j^S^J L&i^rj ^lp -bjj 2.o-;.o-^ ^oiJJ jj^Jail j J^-jjl liJJi 
jLlpL j A_^sL>- aJjJL> ^ Ji'L^-Jijl (j L^LaL« j AlASo (Jj j^rjljl-l Lftiprj 

ijJJi j a-aLU tilJu ^j^iJl <_^_\J Lft^Ji j ^ J ^ is*^' Lajprj 

^-T y>\ iiL* _J A~~jij jj g is jlSvj V} J aJ| « jj-J jjj^ M ■ > J at "J^' 

cits' aJjJL» A™j jLS' jJ ^oiJJ i^-jJl j jj gJaJl j 2„^„ i oVj-o-^l i^jL^i\ j 

c~^- ^ V l jSsJ Li Sy^UaJ! i __ r oiJL5 Si^rjil a-^JlkJI »jj-^JI jl ! ^LsjjVI a^-j 
aSX> VL^- li^S'c-^ ^ Jj »jLjT L^-ip i_Jjo V £jL>- J,! L~Jj-« W--*^ l^jspy* L£jS" 
^"J^" J J ^ t -* JL*^^ j ^».xs- Lg^p jjkj L _ r ^J-i 

^^iJl oJLT !•>! L$Jp 

jLaiSfl j L^uLSL) jLi^fl Jj-^ j ej-*-^ 1 ^ cJLiJl jLx-i^l 

-LP j SjilS' a^»Jj» AiliU Ajt)j^» aS^ju aj^^u aJujJs X^sjjt- aijL 5jL>- jjS' 

j jU-L) ^gxj V Ul a^3">LLI jLj sjjj-^JL) JJ^Ij j tiUi jjp ^1 SijjJl j *jLt^ jj-^" 
.aj o-^U j jlxll »Jl» aJ cuU^ L* V! dUi j Jj_^I j e/ 2 ^ 1 j ^j^ 1 
jLaiSfl j li! L/yi j SijjJl j sjLt^-LS' v^li-l gjUi! jl a^p i-jIjJt! j 

i_^ryj (_^JJl j ^JLiJl jji (Jj^ J^"^! J-WaJ _J Vi*^ LiSbjSrjJ V L^L&Lc 

L^LaU Jj) ,,^1 jji LiLpj^jj: Lgj»Li j A^jLjl-l Lilip^j ^L«il oJl& — - oiU^j^l 

. JjVl J-J-b ^ ^ (*Li j Li 
j pUisr! j (jjU! Jiij-i5' o^Lil jj-^J Lit «^^!! JliCi^l 

Cjii^l jLai^l j Lg-^jaJLi aL^L^ frLA^I c-SLr jli 

.aJIJJI o^LsM o^J dUi 
j_ji JjSlI J-oJ-L; Lg^aLL. jLai^l j vlJJl o^LsM ^ J-^U-I jl a^p l-jI^M j 
^LiJl J-J-L; L.f j J/^I J-^J-L. c^,LJl lii^i jaJJ! j (^jU! dij^ ^JUiJl J-J-l 
.cj^L^I _yL* (j j lSjW^ a^SsjT aJL^jL! a-jLS' ^gi 
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lit ^UU JlSLi^l 

8-L& (Jj i^g- j Ajt^LiJl La^Lnjlj ■,_ .^TyCil j j a-LjtJl L^jLjtjL s.L>_^jl L^jjji 

^ aj IjJli U5" a^pLo iiji jl ^.^p jj^- (j 1^1 Jail ^gju: ^y-iil ij io-JixJl jj^lill 
ajL^JI jJ> (Jl j^~-ai« aJ ^, 1? dl jL jLiCi^l ^i-i j jLs£ j-* _j ji*-^!! J5 ji-^' fj 

.AjL^JI j^P Jl A^~ln CJlS' j! j J~M V ijiio! jL? ItJi t^JUJ ^ 
b_^4 <by£ Jj ApL» jjp aJ^-I AjiTlpVI jj-^Jl jl (3*-=— ' Loi'jjJ-l jl ajlp L-j^Jrl j 
(j L _ r ~iiU aJl^jU- Silil ^j~Jij jjj L^-p _j J^-^ 3 j\>&* y sill! jLtT L^i LJli* 

.^Jj AiLcL« SjJ jl ^Jb £pr (j £-d2_j" jl jjP jLtJj V/ 

aL^ -Up _jf jj^-ij ^L^^l -Up Sill! Si>-y. j aI^U-I o^lxiJ^I j JUi^l \J j 

.Lfc-LP AjLdl <L£pr' A-^Jjijl jj-^aJl 4- 14 olJbw liU 

(•L-orVl jj-^ Jj-^4 j ^ b*^ ^Jail f.Llp jl ^jLJI JLSO^! 

pL»jJ) Jl liUxi! j frUaP^fl j VrjUU oL^j-^Ll j y Li Lc 

L&,jiLL> i^py^j/- Jl J-a^j jU-J^I j avjULI L^juLJs l^j ^j^aJl ^ Li L* ^» 

(j I yai L« ^1p sJlip aL^sLJ-I ojj-^il ff.rpr I (j^j A^jLall t jj» ^jij LiLS\J;l j La.sL*jI j 
.jL&i^l j l^iiL VrjULl oLftlil jy^A JjlU JL4 ^ dUi j aL£ 
j oLSji-L) j^LJl Jj-^a^ -Up Jlxij^l j (j- 4 4 _5j^ ^* ^' s-'^ - ' _J 

Jj oIJJL Ay«jL«il ^ o— J A^jljLl oUjLtJL! iJjLiil A*,l?dl jj-^Jl t j50 aL^- 

J y^- J^ ■ 2 ^ r ">! La-UP ILj3r)UM oL&ldl jj-^aJ- ^r^uJl s-^g^ olJbo jjb 

olji (j^J j J^w>Jl j U*^"^ frUiapl (j aL/sLJ-I jj-^JI (jru »jjLidl jliCl Ala^-jj^Jl C— «jJ 

(_$iL« jjp Sjpry, OLJ^/I -Up Lg_— ij L; oLald! Jj ^3 >■ Jip ^ejwJ-I (j-* J-i 
jy^\ uy. 3 aL^U-1 jj-^JI fjy L» ^ J^ 1 L-LiT Li (_$jLL! ij^s-jJ! jLi 

.^j^j^o AJa^-jj^Jl tfdii pj"^ j jj It olji <L?r)UM 
j L«^ Lfjsr j US'-b^UjI s-^^-iJl jjS'^JJl ij^-jJL; Jji!! p^f jl ^jLJI jLSCi^fl 
LjSJlvs J-^d! Jj_y4 ^ ">U> Ajjixll jL^J^I 5j»U jl A^j*>Lll jLj ysLb Aj*>Lkj 

2 , .^.ri AJpr L<ff L^«LJ j X^yostt iA\ L^iiLp ( j-^uJ I jj , /i-». j ^JS' if-J& ls^ 

Ajpr J *LdS ^jjiJl ^^JlJl ddlj ji*J Ajjidl jL^jVI A;-aL« tfr-A^ ■ 

.L~ 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY DISCUSSION 

Certain objections have been raised against the notion of existence of 
quiddities in the mind, in the sense that they exist there by themselves. 

First Objection 

The view that quiddities exist in the mind by themselves implies that a 
single thing should be both a substance and an accident at the same time, 
which is impossible. To explain, the substance (jawhar) intellected by the 
mind is a substance in accordance with the principle of retention of the 
essentials (dhatiyyat). However, the same substance is also an accident 
('arad), because it subsists through the soul in much the same way as an 
accident subsists, through its substratum (ma'rud). This is self- 
contradictory, because it implies that a thing be both independent of a 
subject (mawdu') and depend on a subject at the same time. 

Second Objection 

The mental quiddity belongs to the category (maqulah) of quality (kayf),' 
in accordance with the view that the intelligible forms (al-suwar al- 
'ilmiyyah) are qualities of the soul (kayfiyyat nafsaniyyah). When we 
conceive a substance, that conception would fall under the category of 
substance, on the basis of the principle of retention of the essentials 
(dhatiyyat). At the same time, as said, it falls under the category of quality, 
while the categories are mutually exclusive. This implies a contradiction in 
the essence of the mental existent. Similarly, when we conceive something 
belonging to a category other than that of substance, the conceived quiddity 
would fall under two categories. This is true also when the conception is 
that of a sensible quality (kayf mahsus), for it will fall under the category of 
sensible quality as well as that of psychic quality (kayf nafsani). In all these 
cases, a single thing falls under two mutually exclusive categories, which is 
logically impossible. 

The philosophers who believe in mental existence admit that the second 
objection poses a greater difficulty than the first one. The idea that a single 
thing may be a substance as well as an accident does not pose much of a 
difficulty, because the essential difference between the categories is the one 
between substance, quality, quantity and so on. For the notion of accident - 
as something that subsists through its subject - is a general one that applies 
to the nine categories. It may validly include mental substance as well and 
apply to it. Moreover, in accordance with the definition of substance as 'a 
quiddity which does not require a subject to exist externally,' it may validly 
subsist in the mind through a subject, for it is while existing externally that 
it does, not require a subject. However, the falling of a single quiddity under 
two categories - such as substance and quality or quantity and quality - is 
necessarily impossible, for the categories are mutually exclusive with 
respect to essence. 

The Attempts to Address the Two Objections 

In view of the above and similar objections, some (viz. al-Razi) have 
been led to an outright denial of mental existence, holding that knowledge is 
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a relation between the soul and external reality. Accordingly, that which is 
known falls solely under the category of external entities. However, we have 
shown the inadmissibility of such a position. Some others have been led to 
hold that external quiddities existing in the mind are resemblances (asybah), 
not the quiddities themselves. A thing's resemblance is something other 
than and different from the thing itself. Hence the intellected forms are 
qualities of the soul, which do not retain the character of the external 
categories, and no difficulty arises on the basis of this view. 

However, we have shown that this position implies a denial of the 
possibility of knowledge. 

Several other attempts have been made to resolve the above-mentioned 
difficulties, which are as follow: 

" (i) Some of them (viz. al-Qawshaji) have said that knowledge ('ilm) is 
different from the known (ma'lum). The cognition (hushul) of an external 
quiddity by the mind involves two things. One is the intellected quiddity 
itself as it was in external reality. That is the known, and it does not subsist 
through the soul but is self-subsisting, being present in the mind like a thing 
present in space and time. The other is a quality present in the soul and 
subsisting through it. That is knowledge, and it is by virtue of it that 
ignorance is removed from the soul. Accordingly, the known - whether 
substance, quantity or something else - falls under an external category, 
whereas knowledge is a quality of the soul. Thus understood, the difficulty 
posed by coincidence of two categories or two kinds of one category does 
not arise. 

However, such a description is contrary to what introspection reveals to 
us during cognition. The form of something present in the soul during 
cognition is exactly what relieves the soul of ignorance and afford us the 
knowledge of that thing. 

(ii) Some others who believe in the fundamental reality of quiddity (viz. 
al-Sayyid al-Sanad Shadr al-Din al-Syirazi) have been led to hold that the 
forms intellected by the mind are divested from their corresponding external 
quiddities and transformed into qualities. To explain, since the external 
existence of quiddity is prior to the [mental existence of] quiddity itself, 
aside from existence there will be no quiddity at all. Mental existence and 
external existence are different from one another with a real difference, so 
that when existence is transformed through an external existent becoming a 
mental existent, there is no reason why quiddity too should not be 
transformed by the transformation of substance, quantity or any other 
category into the category of quality. Hence a thing itself has no definite 
reality with regard to itself. Rather, when a mental quality occurs in the 
external world it is either substance or some other category, and when an 
external substance occurs in the mind it becomes transformed into a mental 
quality. Given the difference between mental and external quiddities (as a 
result of the above-mentioned transformation), the claim that things 
themselves come into the mind requires that there should be a common 
principle between the two. To conceive such a principle, it is sufficient for 
the intellect to conceptualize something indefinite and common between the 
two - like the conception of a matter common to a material body and its 
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disintegrated form - so that what is in the mind should correspond to what is 
in external reality. 

The above theory is fruitless, first because the belief in the 
transformation of quiddity and of a real difference between the two modes 
of existence (external and mental) is inconsistent with the doctrine 
subscribed to by its proponent, that quiddity is fundamentally real and 
existence is a derivative construct. 

Second, since it implies an essential difference between the mental form 
and the external object known, it boils down to a theory of resemblances 
and skepticism. 

(iii) Some others (viz. al-Dawwani) have stated that since knowledge is 
essentially identical with the object of knowledge, it belongs to the same 
category as the known object. Thus if the latter happens to be a substance, 
the former is also a substance, and if the latter is a quantity it is also a 
quality, and so on. As to naming knowledge a 'quality' by the philosophers, 
it is based on a somewhat loose expression, similar to the common usage 
wherein an attribute representing a substance is called a quality when 
applied to something else. With this, they claim, the second difficulty is 
overcome concerning the falling of other categories under the category of 
quality. 

As to the first difficulty, that a single thing should be a substance and 
accident simultaneously, its solution - as mentioned earlier - is that 
'accident' in its general sense includes the nine accidental categories as well 
as mental substance. Hence it does not constitute any difficulty. 

The difficulty inherent in this view is that the mere applicability of the 
concept of one of the categories to a thing, as we shall explain later, does 
not justify its being classed under that category. 

Moreover, the philosophers are explicit in their statement that 'acquired 
knowledge' (al- 'ilm al-hushuli) is a psychic quality that really falls under 
the category of quality and there is no looseness of expression involved. 

(iv) Then there is the theory of Shadr al-Muta'allihin - may God's mercy 
be upon him - which has been set forth by him in his books. The theory is 
based on a distinction between two forms of predication (haml): 'primary 
essential predication' and 'common predication.' It is the second kind of 
predication that implies that the intelligible form falls under an external 
category. To explain, the mere inclusion of a generic or specific concept in 
the definition of a thing and its applicability to it does not require that thing 
to be classed under that genus or species. Such a classification depends on 
the thing's possessing the properties possessed externally by that genus or 
species. Hence the mere inclusion of the concepts of 'substance' or 'body,' 
for instance, in the definition of the human being (according to which the 
human being is defined as 'a substance that is a growing, sensate body 
capable of voluntarily motion and possess-ing rationality) does not entail its 
falling under the category of substance, or under the genus 'body,' unless it 
occurs as a concrete substance, without needing a subject, or as a body 
possessing three dimensions. 

Similarly, the inclusion of 'quantity' and 'continuity' in the definition of 
'surface' (which is defined as 'a static, two-dimensional continuous 
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quantity') does not necessitate its inclusion under 'quantity' and 'continuous 
extension,' unless as a concrete quantity it is susceptible to division and 
possesses the property of continuity. 

Were the mere correspondence of a concept to a thing to require its 
inclusion under the category of that thing, then every universal would itself 
be an individual, as it applies to itself through primary predication. Hence 
inclusion under a category requires the possession of external properties and 
it is obvious that such properties exist in external existence, not in mental 
existence. 

This shows that mentaj forms do not fall under the categories to which 
they correspond, for they do not possess the [external] properties expected 
of them. However, though the mental form does not possess the properties 
of the corresponding external object known, as a state (hat) or habit 
(malakah) present for the soul, from which it dispels ignorance, it is an 
'external' existent existing for the soul, which possesses it as an attribute. 
The definition of quality is applicable to it through common predication, as 
quality is therefore defined as "an accident which is not subject to division 
or relation." Hence the mental form as such falls under the category of 
quality, though from the viewpoint of its being a mental existent 
corresponding to external reality it does not fall-due to the absence of 
external properties - under any category except perhaps the category of 
quality-by-accident. 

The above explanation reveals the inadmissibility of the objection of 
some thinkers who have taken exception to the statement that knowledge is 
an essential quality (kayf bi al-dzaf) and the mental form an accidental 
quality (kayf bi al-'arad). Their argument is that the very existence of those 
forms and their existence for the soul are one and the same. They argue that 
the existence and manifestation of the mental forms for the soul are nothing 
additional to their existence, so that they may be a quality in the soul, 
because their externality has ceased in its entirety; furthermore, their 
quiddities in themselves each belong to a particular category, while with 
regard to their mental existence they are neither substances nor accidents. 
Moreover, their manifestation for the soul is nothing but that quiddity and 
that existence, since the manifestation of a thing is not something additional 
to it, otherwise it would have a manifestation of itself, whereas there is 
nothing else. As to quality, it is of such a nature that it is predicated of its 
subject by inherence. If manifestation and existence for the soul were a 
categorical relation, the quiddity of knowledge would be relation not 
quality. But since it is an emanative relation (i.e. the creative relation 
between a cause and its effect) originating in the soul, it is existence. 
Therefore, knowledge is light and manifestation (zhuhur), and the latter are 
both existence, and existence is not quiddity. 

This objection is not valid because though the cognitive form is existent 
for the soul and manifest for it, that is not on account of its being a mental 
existent corresponding to an external reality without possessing its 
properties, but due to its being a state or 'habit' for the soul that dispels 
privation (i.e. ignorance) from it, and as such it is a perfection (kamal) for 
the soul, additional to it, and possessed by it as an attribute. That is an 
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extraneous effect produced on the soul. Since the soul is the subject for the 
cognitive form and independent of it in itself, the latter is its accident and 
the definition of quality is applicable to it. Hence the claim that there is 
nothing additional to the soul, which is united with it, is inadmissible. 

Therefore, it is clear that the cognitive form, being a state or habit of the 
soul, is a quality in essence, and it is a quality by accidence due to its being 
a mental existent. 

Third Objection: 

The doctrine of mental existence and presence of the very (quiddities of) 
things in the mind implies that the soul, while conceiving heat and cold, 
width and length, motion and rest, triangle and rectangle, etc., should 
simultaneously become hot and cold, wide and long, triangular and 
rectangular and so on. That is because we do not call to mind anything hot 
or cold, wide or long, and so on, without the soul acquiring these opposite 
attributes, which subsist through it. 

The answer is that such external notions like heat and cold and the like 
become present in the mind with their quiddities, not with their actual 
existences, and correspond to them in the sense of primary predication, not 
common predication. That which necessitates things becoming attributed 
with these qualities does so by acquiring them with their external existences 
and subsisting through their subjects, not by conceiving their quiddities and 
their subsistence in the sense of primary predication. 

Fourth Objection 

We conceive things that are essentially impossible, such as 'God's 
partner' (sharik al-Bari), the simultaneous co-existence or non-existence of 
two contradictories, and the negation of a thing's identity with itself. Should 
things be themselves present in the mind, such essential impossibilities 
would obtain subsistence. 

The answer is that the essential impossibilities are present in the mind in 
the sense of primary predication, not in that of common predication. Hence 
'God's partner' is 'God's partner' in the mind in the sense of primary 
predication, but from the viewpoint of common predication it is a contingent 
(mumkin), a quality of the soul, and a creature of God. The same applies to 
other impossibilities. 

Fifth Objection 

We do conceive the earth with its great expanse, its plains, mountains, 
continents and oceans, as well as the great distances of space together with 
the planets and the stars with their huge dimensions. The impression of 
these huge dimensions in the mind, or in a part of the nervous system - 
according to physiologists - amounts to the impression of something big in 
something small, which is impossible. That which is said in response to this 
objection - that the receiving agent is infinitely divisible - is inadmissible, 
because a small area about that of one's palm, though it should be infinitely 
divisible, cannot contain a mountain. 
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The answer to this objection is that the particular perceived forms are in 
fact immaterial, as will be discussed later on.' Their immateriality is 
imaginal (mitsali), wherein such material properties as dimension, 
geometric form, etc., are retained, but not matter itself. Hence they are 
present in the soul on the plane of imaginal immateriality (tajarrud mitbali) 
without being imprinted on a bodily organ or a faculty related to it. As to the 
actions and reactions that occur on a material plane during the process of 
sensation or perception, they are the preparatory means for the soul for 
apprehending the particular imaginal cognitive forms. 

Sixth Objection 

The physiologists state that sensation and perception involve the 
formation in the sense organs of impressions (shuwar) of physical bodies 
with all their external relations and characteristics. The sense organs modify 
the impressions in accordance with their particular nature and convey them 
to the brain. Man cognizes their sizes, dimensions, and shapes through a 
kind of comparison between the parts of the impressions apprehended. This 
description does not leave any room for the belief in presence of external 
quiddities themselves in the mind. 

The answer is that the physiologists do indeed speak of certain physical 
actions and reactions involved in perception. However, these physical 
impressions, which differ from the external things perceived, are not what 
constitute the perceived form itself. Rather they constitute a preparatory 
stage that prepares the soul for the presence before it of the external 
quiddities with an imaginal (mitsali), not a material, existence. Otherwise 
the disparity between the impressions in the organs of sensation and 
perception and the external objects represented by these impressions will 
amount to negation of the possibility of knowledge. 

In fact this is one of the strongest proofs of the immaterial presence of 
the quiddities themselves for the mind. That is because should we assume 
them to have some kind of material existence - in whatever manner - that 
cannot get rid of disparity between the apprehended forms and the external 
realities they represent, thus necessarily implying a denial of the possibility 
of knowledge. 

Seventh Objection 

The doctrine of mental existence implies that a single thing should 
simultaneously be a particular and a universal. This is obviously 
inadmissible. To explain, the inte fleeted quiddity of 'man,' for instance, is a 
universal in so far as it is applicable to a multiplicity of persons. At the same 
time it is a particular in so far as it is present in a particular soul through 
which it subsists, thus becoming particularized through its particularity, 
being different from the quiddity of 'man' intellected by other souls. Hence 
it is simultaneously a particular and a universal. 

The answer is that there are two different aspects (jihat) involved here. 
The intellected quiddity is a universal in so far as it is a mental existent 
corresponding to external reality and applicable to a multiplicity of objects. 
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And in so far as it is a quality of the soul - aside from its correspondence to 
external reality - it is a particular. 
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CHAPTER THREE: The Division of Existence into 
Existence-in-itself and Existence-in-something-else, 
and of Existence-in-itself into Existence -for-itself and 
Existence-for-something-else 

3 Units 
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3.1. EXISTENCE-IN-ITSELF AND EXISTENCE-IN- 
SOMETHING-ELSE 

Existence is either existence-in-something-else or its opposite [i.e. 
existence-in-itself]. To explain, when we consider a true proposition, for 
instance, 'Man is a biped,' we find that there is something in it [i.e. the verb 
"to be" used as a copula] besides the subject and the predicate that relates 
them to each other. This relation is absent when we consider solely the 
subject or the predicate, or when each of them is conceived along with some 
other thing. Hence that something has existence. Moreover, its existence is 
not something additional to the existence of the two sides, or something 
situated between them and existing independently of them, for otherwise it 
would require two other copulas to relate it to each of the two sides. Then 
the three would become five and the five would similarly become nine and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Hence its existence inheres in the two sides and depends on them, not 
being extraneous to or independent of them. It has no independent meaning 
of its own as a concept. We call it "copulative existence" (al-wujud al- 
rabith). That which is not such - such as the existence of the subject and that 
of the predicate - and has an independent meaning as a concept, is called 
"substantive existence" (al-wujud al-mahmuli, lit. predicative existence) or 
"independent existence" (al-wujud al-mustaqil). Hence existence is divisible 
into independent and copulative as stated. 

From what has been said, it becomes clear that: 

(i) copulative existents have no quiddity; for the quiddity of a thing is 
what is mentioned in answer to the question, 'What is it?' Quiddity has a 
substantive existence and independent meaning as a concept. Copulative 
existence is not such. 

(ii) Second, the occurrence of a copulative existent between two things 
necessitates a unity between them, for it is united with them and is not 
external to their existence. 

(iii) Third, the copulative existent occurs in facts corresponding to 
"composite propositions" (al-halliyyat al-murakkabah, i.e. propositions of 
the type 'A is B') wherein a thing is affirmed of another thing. As to 
"simple propositions" (al-halliyyat al-basithah, i.e. propositions of the type 
'A is' or 'A exists'), in which merely the subsistence of the subject is 
affirmed, there occurs no copulative existence in the corresponding fact, for 
there is no sense in a thing's relation with itself. 
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3.2. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COPULATIVE AND 
INDEPENDENT EXISTENCE 

The metaphysicians differ concerning the character of the difference 
between copulative and independent existence, as to whether it is a specific 
difference. That is, is copulative existence a relational concept 
inconceivable as a substantive and independent notion, in the sense that it is 
impossible to divest it of this character by conceiving it as a substantive 
after its being a non-substantive notion (ma'ni harfi)? Or is it the case that 
there is no specific difference between it and independent existence? 

The truth lies with the latter position, for, as will be seen later on in the 
chapter on cause and effect, the existence of the effect is copulative (rabith) 
in relation to its cause, although, as we know, effects consist of substances 
and accidents, both of which have predicative and independent existence. 
They are copulative existents when viewed in relation to their causes, but 
are independent existents when considered by themselves. 

It becomes clear from what has been said that every concept is subject in 
the independence of its meaning, or the lack of it, to the existence from 
which it is abstracted, and is in itself indefinite. 
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3.3. EXISTENCE-IN-ITSELF-FOR-ITSELF AND 
EXISTENCE-IN-ITSELF-FOR-SOMETHING-ELSE 

By 'existence for something else' is meant an existent by itself that in 
addition to dispelling non-being from its own quiddity, removes a non-being 
from another thing, though not from its essence and quiddity; for otherwise 
one existent will possess two quiddities, which implies the multiplicity of 
that which is one. Hence the non-being removed is one that is extraneous to 
the thing's essence and quiddity, having a kind of association with it. An 
example of it is knowledge, whose existence, in addition to removing non- 
being from its quiddity, removes ignorance from its subject, ignorance being 
a kind of non-being associated with the subject. Similar is ability, which in 
addition to removing non-being from its own quiddity removes disability 
from its subject. 

The evidence for this kind of existent is provided by accidents (a'radh), 
each one of which dispels a kind of non-being from its subject, in addition 
to dispelling non-being from its own quiddity. The same is true of each of 
the substantial specific forms (al-shuwar al-naw'iyyah al-jawhariyyah), 
which in a way actualize their matters (mawadd), complete them and dispel 
their substantial deficiency. This is the kind of removal of non-being that is 
meant by 'existence for something else' (al-wujud li ghayrih) and its being 
'attributive.' 

It stands opposed to what is called 'existence for itself (wujud li nafsih), 
which dispels non-being solely from itself, like the various kinds of 
complete specific substances, such as man, horse, etc. 

Often metaphysicians divide existence for itself further into that which is 
existence by itself and existence by something else, but this division relates 
to causality, which will be discussed later. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: The Three Modes: Necessity, 
Contingency and Impossibility 

9 Units 
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4.1. THE THREEFOLD MODES AND THEIR 

DEFINITIONS 

Every idea when considered from the viewpoint of existence is either 
necessary (wajib), impossible (mumtani'), or contingent (mumkin), i.e. 
neither necessary nor impossible. In the first case, existence is a necessity; 
in the second, non-existence is a necessity; in the third, neither existence nor 
non-existence is a necessity. 

The meaning of these three modes is self-evident and they are so 
pervasive that no idea is devoid of any one of them. Hence they cannot be 
defined, and the definitions that have been offered are circular (like the one 
that defines the necessary as "a thing the supposition of whose non- 
existence entails an impossibility," the impossible as "that whose non- 
existence is necessary" or "that which is neither possible nor necessary," 
and the contingent as "that whose existence or non-existence is not 
impossible"). 
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4.2. THE SUB-DIVISIONS OF EACH OF THE MODES 

Each of the three modes is divisible into three kinds: (i) essential (bi al- 
dzat), i.e., that which is such (i.e. necessary, contingent or impossible) by- 
itself, (ii) accidental (bi al-ghayr), i.e., that which is such by something else, 
and (iii) relative (bi al-qiyas ila al-ghayr), i.e., that which is such in relation 
to something else. An exception here is the 'contingent,' for which there is 
no such subdivision as 'contingent by something else. ' 

The exalted Necessary Being, whose existence is necessary by itself, 
without standing in need of anything else, represents essential necessity. 

By 'accidentally contingent' is meant the contingent whose existence 
becomes necessary upon the existence of its cause. 

Relative necessity applies to the existence of each of two correlatives 
(mutadha'afayn), whose existence is necessary in relation to that of the other 
correlative, like the higher one and the lower one, the existence of each of 
which is necessary in relation to that of the other, apart from the necessity 
arising from their cause. 

Examples of the essentially impossible are such essential impossibilities 
as God's partner (sharik al-Bari) and the coming together of two 
contradictories (ijtima' al-naqidhayn). An example of accidental 
impossibility is the impossibility of the existence of an effect arising from 
the non-existence of its cause, and the impossibility of its non-existence 
upon the existence of its cause. An example of relative impossibility is the 
impossibility of the existence of one of the two correlatives in relation to 
non-existence of the other, and that of its non-existence in relation to 
existence of the other correlative. 

As to essential contingency (imkan dzatt), it applies to the contingent 
quiddities, which in themselves are neither necessarily existent nor 
necessarily non-existent. As to relative contingency, it applies to two 
hypothetical necessary beings each of which is essentially necessary, 
because the supposition of one of them does not preclude the existence or 
non-existence of the other; for there is neither any relation of causality 
between them, nor are they effects of a third cause. 

As to accidental contingency, it is impossible; for if we assume 
something that is accidentally contingent, it should itself be either: (i) 
essentially necessary; (ii) essentially impossible; or (iii) essentially 
contingent, for here the modes are confined to these three. The first two 
assumptions entail a violation of the law of identity, and the third leads to 
the absurdity of considering what is essentially contingent as being 
accidentally contingent. 
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4.3. QUIDDITY AND THE NECESSARY BEING 

The essence of the Necessary Being is Its existence, in the sense that It 
has no quiddity besides Its particular existence; for were It to have a 
quiddity besides Its particular existence, its existence would be additional 
and accidental to Its essence. Since everything accidental is necessarily 
caused (ma'lul), Its existence too would be something caused, its cause 
being either Its quiddity or something else. 

Were Its quiddity Its cause, that quiddity would precede It in existence, 
as the cause is necessarily prior to its effect in terms of existence. This 
priority of Its quiddity to Its existence would be either with this existence or 
with another. The first alternative necessarily entails a thing being prior to 
itself, which is impossible. The second leads to an infinite regress when the 
same argument is shifted to it. 

Were Its cause something other than Its quiddity, It would be an effect of 
something else, which contradicts Its essential necessity. 

The above discussion reveals that essential necessity is a characteristic 
derived from the very reality of the Necessary Being, which shows that It is 
absolute existence, at the extreme of splendour, without possessing any 
aspect of privation (non-being). For did It possess any kind of privation, it 
would be devoid of the existential perfection that stands opposed to such a 
privation, and Its essence would be limited by the absence of that perfection 
and, consequently, it would not be essentially necessary and absolute, 
possessing every kind of perfection. 
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4.4. THE NECESSARY BEING IS NECESSARY IN ALL 

RESPECTS 

If the Necessary Being were to have a relation of non-necessity with 
anything pertaining to Its possible perfections, It would have an aspect of 
contingency in relation to it. That is, in Itself It would be devoid of it, being 
indifferent to its existence and non-existence. This entails a limit involving 
privation for Its essence, which is impossible as shown in the preceding 
section. 
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4.5. A THING DOES NOT EXIST UNLESS IT BECOMES 

NECESSARY 

There is no doubt that the contingent, which is indifferent to both 
existence and non-existence, depends for its existence on that which is 
called the 'cause,' without which it cannot exist. Does the existence of the 
contingent depend on being necessitated by its cause, which makes it 
accidentally necessary, or does it come into existence by merely emerging 
out of the state of indifference (to existence and non-existence) without 
reaching the limit of necessity? The same question can be framed in regard 
to its non-existence. The 'theory of preponderance' (awlawiyyah) upholds 
the latter view. Its proponents classify 'preponderance' into essential and 
accidental. The former is said to be what is required by the quiddity and 
essence of a contingent. They further divide each of these kinds into that 
which is sufficient to actualize the contingent and that which is insufficient. 

However, the idea of preponderance with all its divisions is a false 
notion. 

As to 'essential preponderance,' the quiddity of a thing prior to its 
existence is a vacuity having no entity, so as to require any preponderance, 
sufficient or insufficient, in favour of its existence. In other words, quiddity 
as such is neither existent nor non-existent, nor is it anything else. As to 
accidental preponderance, which derives from the cause, it cannot bring the 
contingent out of its state of indifference as long as it does not reach the 
point of necessity. By itself it cannot determine the contingent's existence or 
non-existence,' and the question as to why this has actualized instead of that 
remains open, which proves that the cause is not yet complete. 

To sum up, preponderance lies solely in the cause necessitating the 
existence or non-existence of the effect, in the sense that when the cause 
determines its existence its non-existence is impossible, and when the cause 
necessitates non-existence of the contingent, its existence does not become 
necessary. Hence a thing - that is a contingent - does not exist unless 
necessitated. 

Conclusion 

The aforementioned necessity is one that the contingent derives from its 
cause. It has another necessity attending its existence or non-existence. This 
necessity is called 'necessity imposed by the predicate' [i.e. existence or 
non-existence, in the present case]. 

Thus a contingent is bracketed by two kinds of necessity: prior and 
attendant. 
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Jl*j jji^jJ ^ ^xJl jj^VL; (j^ 2 ^ _j jLSCs^L) IjLp i JlS" JjJ LJjlS' 

". juiL-vi otCyi" 

■ tj^r*""^ Cfcr*-^- (J^-**^l ^J-^jtl^o Jis j 

<pj3j ^ j»jL V c_w^ ^lt^' OjS' y> j i^^ 1 OLCVI LS — j L> IL^J^l 

jt US' i_JL4rl jP £Ll*^l i_~U y> j JjyJb jf olJJL UuT (jf ,Jb£ 

.(jJUi! L_Jbll S JJ!r Ai! l_~L- j.l*i! jLC)[l 
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jt jSo: JjL— ijLLi "^ilJjc^^fl jlSLVyi" j ^LtJl jLip^L j JUL-Jl 

(3>Ju" Jj^prj ^Lavs (^jIjui^^I (jLx^^f! j lLS * ^j* oi^-li! a-aLL1 ^j^Jj ^^Lip 
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.DL-jV! j^sJ j AxSl^jl ZilrM JpJu ^ilJLu^.^l 
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L^. y> aJIs JlJJl jliC^fl ;J*^L> aJ ji^ -Uj 

j^Jj Ajw ^j^O bill aL£ j ^ilJjCL^^I jlC^I jlS' Uajt IjJ j 

V a;U ,2L»lil j g;-Ul (lliil 6lS0yi Js*>l£ JSilil li Jux~J ^jJ! aJL-JVIT' ,aJ Jui^J.! 
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4.6. SOME OTHER MEANINGS OF IMKAN 

The imkan discussed above is in the sense of non-necessity of existence 
or non-existence in relation to quiddity when taken as such. It is called al- 
imkan al-khashsh or al-khashshi (special possibility). 

(i) However, the word imkan is also used in the sense of negation of 
necessity in relation to the contrary of something, irrespective of whether it 
be necessary or not. For example, when it is said that such and such a thing 
is possible, what is meant is that it is not impossible. In this common usage, 
imkan has a wider meaning than contingency. Hence it is called imkan amm 
or ammi (general possibility). 

(ii) The word imkan is also used in a narrower sense than that of 
contingency to mean absence of the threefold logical necessities (darurah). 
essential (dzatiyyah), attributive (wasfiyyah) and time-bound (waqtiyyah). 
For instance, in the statement, 'Man may be a writer,' being human does not 
necessarily require the ability to write; nor is there a quality that may entail 
that such a necessity is subsumed in the subject, nor is any particular time 
associated with it that may entail such a necessity. Possibility, in this sense, 
arises in a proposition on account of a conceptual consideration wherein the 
predicate is related to the subject; it does not negate the actualization of 
necessity in the external world due to the actualization of the cause. 
Possibility in this sense is called al- imkan al-akhashsh (more special 
possibility). 

(iii) Imkan is also used in the sense of absence of necessity imposed by 
predication and the absence of the three kinds of necessity mentioned above, 
as in the statement 'Zayd may be a writer tomorrow.' It pertains to 
circumstances pertaining to the future that have not yet occurred so that 
necessity imposed by the predicate may apply to them. This kind of 
possibility derives from conjecture and from inattention to the fact that 
every future event is either necessary or impossible because of its 
dependence on the presence or absence of its causes. This kind of possibility 
is called al- imkan al-istiqbali (future possibility).' 

(iv) The word imkan is also used in two other senses. One of them is the 
so-called al-imkan al-wuqu'i (possibility of occurrence), which applies to a 
thing the assumption of whose occurrence does not entail an impossibility. 
That is, it is neither impossible in itself nor by virtue of something else. It 
involves a negation of impossibility in regard to the affirmative side of the 
proposition (e.g. in the proposition 'A's existence is possible,' impossibility 
is negated in regard to A's existence), whereas 'general possibility' involves 
a negation of necessity in regard to the converse side. (In the above 
proposition, the negation of necessity will be in regard to A's non- 
existence.) 

(v) The second is imkan al-isti'dadi (potential), which, as mentioned by 
metaphysicians, is essentially a thing's potential (e.g., the seed's potential to 
become a tree), differing from it only in respect of consideration. The 
potential of a thing for becoming another thing can be considered in two 
ways: (i) in relation to the thing possessing that potential and (ii) in relation 
to that which it has the potential to become. In the first case, it is called 
'potential.' Hence one may, for instance, say, 'The embryo has the potential 
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to become a human being. ' In the second, it is called 'possibility by virtue 
of potential (al-imkan al-isti'dadi).' Hence, in the above example, one may 
say, 'It is possible for a human being to come forth from the embryo.' 

Following are some points of difference between this kind of possibility 
and essential contingency (al-imkan al-dzati), which will be discussed in the 
next section: 

(i) Essential contingency is a rational analytic concept (i'tibar tahlili 
'aqli) associated with quiddity qua quiddity, whereas 'possibility by virtue 
of potential' is an existential quality associated with an existing quiddity. 
Hence essential contingency is associated with man' s quiddity conceived as 
such, whereas possibility by virtue of potential is associated with the 
embryo in the process of becoming a human being. 

(ii) Accordingly, possibility by virtue of potential is subject to various 
degrees of strength and weakness, as this possibility is greater in a 
developed foetus than one in the early stages, unlike essential contingency, 
which does not vary. 

(iii) Also, possibility by virtue of potential can disappear with the 
disappearance of the potential after the thing actually becomes what it had 
the potential for, unlike essential contingency, which clings to quiddity and 
remains with it even when it is actualized. 

(iv) Furthermore, possibility by virtue of potential is found in 'matter,' in 
its most general sense. This possibility determines the end product of the 
potential, like the human form determined by the potential of the matter (in 
the form of the embryo). On the contrary, essential contingency, which is 
associated with quiddity, does not determine its existence or non-existence. 

The difference between 'possibility by virtue of potential' and 
'possibility of occurrence' is that the former relates solely to material 
beings, while the latter applies to material as well as immaterial things. 
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4.7. CONTINGENCY IS ESSENTIAL TO QUIDDITY 

Contingency is a conceptual construct (i'tibar 'aqli), for it is associated 
with quiddity as conceived by the intellect without taking existence or non- 
existence into account. Quiddity conceived in this manner is undoubtedly a 
conceptual construct; hence that which is associated with it is also 
undoubtedly a mental construct. However, being a conceptual construct 
does not preclude quiddity's existence or non-existence in actual fact, nor 
does being bracketed by two necessities or impossibilities. 

As to contingency being inseparable from quiddity, when we conceive 
quiddity as such without taking into account anything else, we do not find in 
it either the logical necessity of existence or that of non-existence. 
Contingency is nothing except negation of the two necessities. Hence 
quiddity is contingent in its essence. Although there are two negations 
involved here, the intellect substitutes them with their implication - that is, 
equality of relation to existence and non-existence - and thus contingency 
becomes a positive concept (ma'na tsubutiyyan) despite the negative import 
of the two negations. 
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4.8. THE CONTINGENT'S NEED FOR A CAUSE 

The contingent's need for a cause is one of the primary self-evident 
propositions, wherein the mere conception of the subject and the predicate is 
sufficient to affirm its validity. For if one were to conceive the contingent 
quiddity, which is equally related to existence and non-existence, and its 
dependence on something else for drawing it from this state of equality 
toward one of the two sides, one would affirm its need for a cause. 

However, what is it that makes the contingent require a cause? Is it 
contingency, or is it coming into existence after being non-existent 
(huduts)? The truth is that it is contingency, and this is the view of the 
philosophers. 

An argument in favour of this view is that quiddity is necessarily existent 
when considered in relation to its existence, and necessarily non-existent 
when considered in relation to its non-existence, each of these necessities 
being conditioned by predicate; huduts is nothing except one of these 
necessities followed by the other, for huduts means a thing's coming into 
existence after being non-existent. It is obvious that necessity is the criterion 
for the absence of need for a cause. Hence so long as quiddity is not 
conceived with its contingency, necessity does not disappear and the need 
for a cause does not actualize. 

Another argument is that a quiddity does not come into existence unless 
brought into existence by the cause. Its being brought into existence by the 
cause depends on the quiddity's existence becoming necessary, which again 
depends on its being necessitated by the cause. From what was said earlier, 
it becomes clear that the cause's making its existence necessary depends on 
the quiddity's need for it and the quiddity's need for it depends on its 
contingency. For were it not contingent, and were it necessary or 
impossible, of necessity it would not need any cause. Hence its need 
depends necessarily on its contingency. Moreover, if it were to depend as 
well on its huduts, i.e., its coming into existence after non-existence, that 
would entail a thing being prior to itself. To explain, irrespective of whether 
we consider huduts as the cause and contingency as a condition; huduts as 
the cause and non-existence of contingency as an obstacle; whether huduts 
is considered as forming a part of the cause with contingency as the other 
part; whether we consider contingency as the cause and huduts as a 
condition, or contingency; or something else, as the cause and the non- 
existence of huduts as an obstacle, every one of these cases necessitates a 
thing preceding itself by several stages. The same is true of the case when 
its necessity or the cause's necessitating it is assumed to be the reason for its 
need for a cause. 

Hence there remains no alternative except to consider contingency as the 
sole ground of its need, for in this interlinked sequence there is no rational 
stage prior to the need except that of quiddity and its contingency. 

On this basis, the argument offered by some theologians that the ground 
of the need for cause is huduth and not contingency, stands refuted. Their 
argument is that if the need for cause were due to contingency, the existence 
of entities without a beginning or end in time (al-qadim al-zamani) would be 
admissible. The assumption of their eternal existence exempts them from 
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the need for a cause, for it is never non-existent so as to be brought into 
existence by a cause. 

The answer to this objection is as follows. The assumption is that it is a 
thing's essence that is the source of the need for a cause, and it retains this 
essence throughout its eternal existence. If it is assumed to exist eternally, 
then its need for a cause, which inheres in its essence, will be eternal, 
though given the condition of existence by way of necessity conditioned by 
the predicate (al-darurah bi syarth al-mahmul) it would not require a cause 
in the sense of removal of the need for it. 

Moreover, as will be discussed later on, the existence of an effect (wujud 
al-ma'lul), irrespective of whether it is eternal or comes into existence after 
being non-existent, is a relative existence (wujud rabith) essentially 
dependent on its cause with no independence of its own. Hence the need for 
a cause is essential to it and inseparable from it. 
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4.9. THE CONTINGENT NEEDS A CAUSE EVEN IN 
CONTINUANCE 

The reason for the contingent' s need for a cause is contingency, which is 
inseparable from quiddity, and thac need remains with it in the state of 
continuance in the same way that it accompanies it while coming into 
existence (huduts). Hence it needs the cause for coming into existence as 
well as for continuance, being dependent on it in both the states. 

Another proof of it is that the existence of the effect, as mentioned 
repeatedly earlier and as will be explained further later on, is a relative 
existence, essentially dependent on the cause and subsisting through it, 
having no independence of its own. Hence its state of need for the cause is 
the same in coming into existence as well as continuance, being inseparable 
from it. 

Those who consider the contingent's need for a cause to lie in its huduts 
have argued by advancing such commonplace analogies as that of a building 
and its builder, suggesting that the building needs the builder for coming 
into existence, but once it is built it does not need him for continuing to 
exist. 

But the fact is that the builder is not the creative cause of the building. 
Rather the movements of his hands are the preparatory causes for bringing 
together the parts of the building. The bringing together of the parts is the 
cause for the coming into existence of the building's form. Thereafter its 
continuance for any considerable period of time depends on its rigidity and 
resistance to destructive elements such as moisture, etc. 

Conclusion 

It becomes clear from the above discussions that necessity, contingency 
and impossibility are threefold modes for propositions and that necessity 
and contingency are existential features. That is because modal propositions 
completely correspond to external reality in respect of their mode. Hence the 
two are existent but their existence is implicit in their subject, not something 
separate and independent. Therefore, they are like other philosophical 
concepts such as unity and multiplicity, qidam and huduts, potentiality and 
actuality, and so on, which are existential attributes that relate to absolute 
existence, in the sense that the attribution is there in external reality and 
their predication occurs in the mind. They are called 'secondary' 
intelligibles or concepts (ma'qulat al-tsaniyyah) in the terminology of 
philosophy. 

Some thinkers have held that necessity and contingency exist externally 
as separate and independent existents. No serious notice need be taken of 
this opinion. This was concerning necessity and contingency; as to 
impossibility, there is no doubt that it is derives from non-existence. 

The entire discussion above was from the viewpoint of the intellect's 
consideration of quiddities and concepts as subjects in judgements. 
However, from the viewpoint of existence with its fundamental reality being 
the subject, necessity means: the being of existence at its ultimate strength, 
self-subsisting, and absolutely independent in itself, as pointed out earlier. 
Also contingency means: the essential dependence of an existent on 
something else that sustains it, as in the case of quiddities. Hence necessity 
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and contingency are two qualities that depend on existence, and they are not 
extraneous to the essence of their subjects. 
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5.1. QUIDDITY QUA ITSELF IS NOTHING BUT ITSELF 

The quiddity of a thing is that which is mentioned in answer to the 
question, 'What is it?' As it is capable of accepting such attributes as 
'existent' or 'non-existent,' 'one' or 'many,' 'universal' or 'particular,' and 
yields to other such opposite descriptions, it is devoid of all opposite 
attributes in the definition of its essence. 

Therefore, quiddity qua itself is nothing but itself. It is neither existent 
nor non-existent, nor is it anything else. Hence the statement of the 
philosophers: "Both the contradictories are negated at the plane of 
quiddity." It means that nothing pertaining to any of the contradictories is 
subsumed in the concept of quiddity, though in the external world of 
necessity, quiddity cannot be devoid of either of them. 

Thus the quiddity of man, for instance, is 'rational animal,' and it is 
either existent or non-existent. These two attributes cannot be affirmed or 
negated of it simultaneously. However, the notion of existent or non- 
existent is not subsumed in the concept of 'man,' and hence 'man' has a 
meaning that is different from that of 'existence' or 'non-existence.' The 
same applies to accidental characteristics, even those that are predicable of 
quiddity. Hence the quiddity of 'man,' for instance, is one concept, and 
contingency, with which it is characterized, is another concept. 'Four,' for 
instance, is a concept different from that of 'evenness,' with which the 
former is characterized. 

That which can be concluded from the above statements is that quiddity 
is predicated of itself with primary predication (al-haml al-awwali; as in the 
statement, 'Man is a rational animal') and in respect of this predication 
everything else is negated of it. 
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5.2. DIFFERENT CONSIDERATIONS (I'TIBARAT) OF 

QUIDDITY 

Quiddity can be considered in three different ways in relation to anything 
else that may be conceived as being associated with it. It may be considered 
either as being conditioned by something (bi syarthi shay'); with a negative 
condition (bi syarthi la, i.e. with the condition of being dissociated from 
something); or conceived in a non-conditioned manner (la bi syarth). This 
division is exhaustive. 

In the first consideration it is taken along with some associated qualities 
so that it corresponds to the aggregate of them, such as where the quiddity 
of 'man' in combination with the attributes of a particular individual Zayd 
corresponds to him. 

In the second consideration, there is a condition that it is not to be 
accompanied with anything else. There are two aspects to this consideration. 
In the first, one's view is confined to quiddity qua itself and as nothing but 
itself. It was in this negatively conditioned sense (al-mahiyyah bi syarthi la) 
that we dealt with quiddity in the preceding chapter. In the second 
consideration, quiddity is taken alone, in the sense that any other assumed 
concept accompanying it would be extraneous and additional to it, 
whereupon quiddity would be part of the whole and 'matter' for it and 
incapable of being predicated of it (i.e. the whole). 

In the third consideration, no condition accompanies quiddity, and it is 
taken in an absolute manner, wherein something may or may not 
accompany it. 

In the first consideration, quiddity is called 'mixed' quiddity 
(makhluthah), or 'quiddity conditioned by something.' In the second, it is 
called 'divested quiddity' or 'negatively conditioned quiddity' (mujarradah). 
In the third, it is called 'absolute quiddity' or 'non-conditioned quiddity' 
(muthlaqah). The quiddity of which these three kinds are sub-classes is the 
'natural universal' (al-kulli al-thabi'i), which possesses universality in the 
mind and is capable of corresponding to a multiplicity of things. It exists in 
the external world, for two of its divisions, that is, 'mixed' and 'absolute,' 
exist there, and a class is preserved in its sub-classes and exists where its 
sub-classes are found. 

However, its existence in any individual to which it corresponds is not 
numerically other than its existence in other individuals. For if something 
that is one were to exist despite its unity, in all individuals, what is one 
would be many, and what is numerically one would possess opposite 
qualities, both of which are impossible. 
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<d*j JlJJl fljj Jl £-b£ V lit i_~~Jl a^jlp lit l^> j 

.Ajlijl Igjl^rl aIp lg-^*J A-Jfclil i^rj 
.(jl-iJl ls Ip A^JjLu AjljJl fl^r^l jt J 

j ^Loj^r^l Jw3_jj s-I^VI (^J-P a_«JJLl« j-^^Ij e-\y>r^[i ^jAzli- jLip^I jb ^iJ^ Lg^-jii 
j,vp Ju-ljJli V! j jJ-\ y \f.y>r \^» Jb-!jJ! j^sJ jlprt o-s-" li! lit ,Jp a~KJI 

. JIU! yp ^t J&l 
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5.3. THE MEANING OF 'ESSENTIAL' AND 
'ACCIDENTAL' 

The concepts which enter into the definition of a certain quiddity, 
without which the quiddity cannot be conceived, are called its 'essential 
parts' or 'essentials' (al-dzatiyyat, i.e. its genus and differentia). Any 
besides these are 'accidental qualities' ('aradiyyat), which may be 
predicated of it. If their abstraction from a subject and their predication 
depends on their union with the subject, they are called 'predicates by way 
of union' (mahmulat bi al-dhamimah), such as when 'hotness' is abstracted 
from a hot body and predicated of it by relating hotness to it. Otherwise they 
are called 'extraneous to the subject' (al-kharij al-mahmul), such as 'high' 
and 'low.' 

There are certain properties that distinguish the 'essentials' from 
whatever is not such. 

One of these properties is that the 'essentials' are self-evident and do not 
require any intermediary terms in order to be affirmed of that to which they 
belong. 

A second property is that they do not require any cause (sabab), in the 
sense that they need no cause in addition to the cause of that to which they 
pertain. Hence the cause of a quiddity's existence is itself the cause of its 
essentials. 

A third property is that the essentials are prior to that to which they 
belong. 

An objection has been set forth to the priority of the essentials. It says, 
"The parts are the same as the whole; how can they be prior to themselves?" 
It is refuted on the ground that the difference is that of consideration 
(i'tibar); hence the parts taken individually are prior to parts when taken 
collectively and as making the whole. Moreover, they have been named 
'parts' because each one of them is a part of the definition; otherwise, each 
of them is identical with the whole, of which it is an essential part. 
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j jLJ^LS" Lpjj (_^«— j L^-«Lc c~j- ^ a_^sL>- jlll Li jdl a^LJI 2LaIL.I 

jl^J-LS' Jis-lj ^ jiS) aJ ^jy^l j ,xJ! aJ|JJI ^Ui! Ji4 U} jc 

jtUlS' ^j^j u &2~ \j> I4J jl US' L^jjp j c/V^' J l)L~J^|! o^j iJjuii! 

L^L ILaLdip j jj> JS\ iijLi^ ^ j ">Lt» jl^J-l 2u&l* LiJi^-i IS! lil ^ 
^ L^jLi L* JS' jjS\j LaUj-j IgJ-axj jl jUr Sil^yti li^ju ^L™?- j^~?r 

l<£l LS'ajIp z}y>ji- jJ> ^j^k^JJ a_jL* OjS\J _j li>li ^ Urjl>- I4J-P 1-lSlj jv^*Lill 
4jjL» aIp j L^jLaj L* (j! a™JL Si I* A^jjill 2LaIU cJlS'jjIjJl jjLail ls Jlp aJj^£ j;lp 
jl^J-l Lib jl^J-l a^aL* J-axj jlS'^jy^l ^ S-lP (J! <L»,bLi Lgla*j jl jbr- j ^j^jk^JJ 

^j>. a!^2^- jjp A^islJ A;j&L» j^SCis ,*jlp I*! j yL l«l j U! j jL-Jl l«! j-& ^JJl 
j A^jt; ^jjl tiiii jjSos LoLj Lf-jj IgL^a^i ^Ijj^l tii-t -^-1 J ygj 

.*>La» aL^4 cS-iJl _j L~>- jL^VI l-M Si^-lil a-aLLI ( _^— j 
JjSfl jL^VL LS «— j j j^axsdl s^M j L^hv jk)^ iij^l s^M j jljL^I j 
Mvai jLdl jLip^L j ^1 ^1 V j J^l J*4 V jjSC, j 5^ 

.Uji M?- a^Ip J^4 j pjJl j ^-Jrl 

. J^a^ jl (Jl jiij jjp ^ A»LJ| A^Jslil jjs 

U I : u a™JI b>l j Ujl *>L^- ^yJl ^^ip Jj^- J-^jiJl j (j-^' j-* jl LjLj j 

,aJ| a^^JLi a^L>- J ya ajl j J ya ajl ^1 a™JIj ^»Lp ^jP j£- I 
dJj>-lj a_J^_» Q*M ,' j,ft liS" j oJj>-Ij a_J^» (3 jL«-^- Jj-^**-*! jl ^-^U-Ll jl Ldlj j 

.Cxf-y -i^-lj j^diii ^l^li^^ ^jJ 
c-JL^Js^do V oJ^M lil SiLLli IjLipI jLiba£ Hi jlo^o. bill j L _ r Jrl d)t L«jIj j 
Js^io V oisl lil Jv24 ajj-^Jl liS'j eiL. jLT^ JsjAj OsS-T lil ( _ r Jr\ jl Ui' L-^r 

J=yij -L>-l lil Sjj-^s t J_^a_aJ\ jl {jS 
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I^jv 5 j ^1^-4 y^es^i V Js^Jiu L&^jjtj jt ,^ ft j L^L^-I L&^jjtj3 j olS^LJLa 
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5.4. GENUS, DIFFERENTIA AND SPECIES 

A complete quiddity - i.e., one which possesses certain real special 
properties, e.g. 'man,' 'horse,' etc. - is called species (naw'). 

We find that there are some essential concepts shared by several species, 
such as the concept of 'animal' which is common to 'man,' 'horse' and 
other animals. Also, there are essential concepts that are special to each of 
the species, such as 'rationality,' which is specific to man. That which is 
common to several species is called genus (j ms ) an d that which is specific to 
each of them is called differentia (fashl). Genus and differentia are divided 
into 'proximate' and 'remote'; similarly, genus and species are divisible into 
'highest,' 'middle,' and 'lowest,' as is discussed in detail in books on logic. 

Furthermore, when we consider the quiddity 'animal,' for instance, 
which is shared by several species, and conceive it as 'a growing, sensate 
body capable of voluntary movement,' it may be conceived in isolation so 
that any concept associated with it would be additional and extraneous to its 
essence. Then it would be different from the aggregate and incapable of 
becoming its predicate as well as that of anything associated with it and 
additional to it, and the supposed quiddity would be 'matter' in relation to 
that which is associated with it and the 'material cause' of the aggregate. 

We may conceive this quiddity in comparison to a number of species, as 
when we conceive the quiddity 'animal,' which may be either 'man' or 
'horse' or 'cow' or 'sheep.' Then it would be an incomplete quiddity, which 
is not actualized until we unite the differentia of one of these species with it. 
When that is done, it would be actualized in a complete species and become 
identical with that species. The supposed quiddity when considered in this 
manner is the genus and that which actualizes it is the differentia. 

These two considerations pertaining to the common part apply in an 
identical manner to the specific 'part,' which in view of the first 
consideration is called 'form' (shurah), in which case it is a 'part' that 
cannot be predicated either of the whole or the other part. In view of the 
second consideration, it is called 'differentia,' which actualizes the genus 
and completes the species and is predicared of it with a primary predication. 

From what has been said, the following points become clear: 

First, genus is undetermined species and differentia is determinate 
species. The species is a complete quiddity without taking into view 
determination or non-determination. 

Second, each of genus and differentia is predicable of the species with 
primary predication. However, as to the relation between the two, the genus 
is a 'general accident' ('arad 'amm) in relation to the differentia, and 
differentia is a 'special accident' or proprium (khashshah) in relation to the 
genus. 

Third, it is impossible that there should be two genera or two differentiae 
at one level, for that implies that one species should be two. 

Fourthly, genus and 'matter' are one is essence, being different from the 
viewpoint of consideration (i'tibaran). Thus when 'matter' is conceived in a 
non-conditioned sense it becomes genus, and genus when conceived in a 
negatively conditioned manner becomes 'matter.' The same applies to 
'form' which when conceived in a non-conditioned manner is differentia, 
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and the differentia when conceived in a negatively conditioned manner is 
'form'. 

It should be known that 'matter' in 'material substances' exists in the 
external world, as will be discussed later." As to the accidents, they are 
simple and non-composite in external reality. That is because what they 
share in (ma bihi al-isytirak) is identical with that by which they are 
distinguished from one another (ma bihi al-imtiyaz). However, the intellect 
finds common and specific aspects in them and conceives them as genus 
and differentia. Then it views them in a negatively conditioned manner, 
turning them conceptually into 'forms' and 'matters.' 
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^jJL ( JLJbU J,,f?gH ^ip LJLp Jj-^aJ-l 2uj**a) A_JLJLJ-I Jj^aiJl ijJbU 

^ y> j JScl! ^ jkJl L.I ^i* jkJb jl^i! OLs ^yMs JaL^JI j jLJ^U jlabJlS' 
AJL-jiJl oLjLSvJI ^ j-» j olAx!! ^j*-*- (jis-Jl L«l j oLjLS3i 

OlS'Lc, !Jl! j J^-a!1 US' j j^^M V j u^i^^ cf j 

.^JlSj US'lJis-lj i %^ai (Ills' £ j Lll^JJ Mvsls Sj^Ij 

l)j5o f-jjdJ ("jaLI LS iLaJ-l J-^ 2 -^ J ^S^'ll J-^ 2 -^ I'V* (_^L^-iVI ^J-yasjsJ! j 

liS'j A~*L>-I l __^2*J J-Lj _J Aj Akjji^ ^j-Jl ^^J-^ 4j AjJl* jl A_Ap ^j-i^J J 

^jj! ^ V JsyLi cr ^ T \ ^» jd( bill V Ja^io J^sll! ^ ^J! ajjj-^ co/i jJ 

. jjJl AiJaLil ^r^iJl o:yi ^] LiTA^py A_iLib- ^Ip 
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5.5. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF DIFFERENTIA 

According to one classification, differentia is divided into two kinds: 

logical (manthiqi) and derivative (isytiqaqi). The logical differentia 
consists of one of the more special and well-known properties associated 
with a certain species. It is taken and substituted in definitions for the real 
differentia often due to the difficulty of obtaining the real differentia that 
gives subsistence to a species. Examples of logical differentiae are 'rational' 
(nathiq; derived from nuthq which means 'speech' as well as 'rationality') 
for man and 'neighing' for the horse. However, if by 'nuthq,' for instance, is 
meant speech, it is an audible quality, and if what is meant by it is 
'rationality' in the sense of the faculty of cognition of universals, it is 
regarded by the philosophers as one of the 'psychic qualities.' Quality, of 
whatever kind, is an accident, and an accident does not give subsistence to a 
substance. The same applies to 'neighing' as the differentia of 'horse,' 
defined as a 'neighing animal. ' Often such special properties are more than 
one, and they are together substituted for the real differentia, as is the case 
with 'sensate' and 'voluntarily mobile' which are taken together as the 
differentia of 'animal.' But had they been the real differentia, they would 
not have been more than one, as stated in the preceding section. 

The 'derivative' differentia (al-fashl al-isytiqaqi) is the source of the 
logical differentia. It is the real differentia that gives subsistence to the 
species, like the 'rational soul' in the case of 'man' and the 'neighing soul' 
in the case of the horse. 

The reality of a species is realized by its ultimate differentia, for the 
differentia that gives subsistence to a species is the one that actualizes it, and 
that which is subsumed in its other genera and differentiae in an 
undetermined manner is subsumed in it in a determined way. 

A corollary to the above is that the identity of a species is due to the 
ultimate differentia by which its specificity (naw'iyyah) is maintained, and 
should any of its genera undergo a change, or should its form - that is, 
differentia negatively conditioned - separate from its 'matter' - that is, genus 
negatively conditioned - the species maintains its specific identity, as in the 
case of the rational soul on separation from the body. 

Further, the differentia does not fall under its genus, in the sense that 
genus is not subsumed in its definition; otherwise it would require a 
differentia to give it subsistence and that, on transferring our argument to it, 
results in an indefinite regress requiring an infinite number of differentiae. 
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^jJl j L$i* JS'^ J-o-J-l Jl>-Ij ^j^W ij Lfcjlpt-I AjP_jJl 2L*lil 

^iiiiJ j j-^>Ji j ^»Li£ Sjjiii* (j^jJi j l>i _j jls—1j ij^-jj ^y^y j l5>j' 

.^»JLaj US'aJp l-lSlj ^*>U Ls«jP J-*"^ J Lr Jrl ^ Ji' lilts' 

j <bl« 2_aJjJ»\ Spill f^jiVl lS' ^JLJbU oUSjl! <j Jj M Ajl IjjS'i L« La j 

JjJl «J-Uil jy^^ A^sL-i-l L^jLjT jjP 2_^>L>- jLjT aJ L_£^> J^Ij JS" jjP cJLj yt "}Lt» 

I - S ^*l - Jaj\ V (JJ^Lj^I ^jj ya il j silil (j^j i_-Sjdl l)L (Jjxil ^^Jh ^ • „ La ^y j 

Ji* iblilj L jLu" Li jdl ^jy^LS' il/^l SjjiS' ^ L» JLp^Jl oL&lil ^ d)l jc 

*y jJiLiJl eJL* ^jLp j Li jl L^2j«j jl pjj! Lab> ^Li j^J jl L«! £jJl jl^il 
j ^JlL>- IJl* iU-^l ^> "^1 SjiS'V j aJLp oi-Ws L» J^''-^ *r^' L r J _p r ^ ^* ^ (J^^ 
j±^>- ^jj" j 5^nJ! a Jaj\ j A " ! (3^**^ t3jLiL» jj^ayJ jjS^J jl L»| 

JiCi JL^. Li'bLc VI dUi ji^j V j ^L^^l j Jp$jA\ jLSCl j jt 
jji^j iySrl ^jJl jA j aJ 4iL V L« 61 (Jl {J ~£jcj j (jiL« al^Vl ji^^j 

.L-Jjikll jA j il^Vl 
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5.6. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SPECIES 

The parts of a specific quiddity (al-mahiyyat al-naw'iyyah) exist in 
external reality with a single existence, for the predication between each of 
them and the species is of the primary kind and the species exists with a 
single existence. However, in the mind they are distinguished from each 
other by being indefinite and determinate, and hence each of the two, genus 
and differentia, is an accident in relation to the other and additional to it, as 
explained earlier.' 

Hence the metaphysicians state that there exists a mutual need between 
the parts in the 'real composites' (al-murakkabat al-haqqiyyah), that is, the 
material species, which are composed of 'matter' and 'form,' so that they 
may join and unite to form a. single entity. They consider this as a self- 
evident truth that does not stand in need of a proof. 

The 'real composites' are distinguished from other kinds of composites 
by a real union wherein two constituents, for instance, combine to produce a 
third entity different from either of the two and possessing properties 
different from those belonging to each. An example of this kind of union is 
provided by chemical compounds, which possess properties different from 
their constituent elements. It is not like the composition of an army, which is 
made up of individual soldiers, nor like that of a house, which is made up of 
bricks, mortar, etc. 

This lends weight to the opinion that the combination of matter and form 
is a union, not a composition, as will be explained later. 

Furthermore, there are some specific quiddities that have a multiplicity of 
individuals, like the species associated with matter, e.g. 'man.' There are 
some of them that are confined to a single individual, such as the immaterial 
species (al-anwa' al-mujarradah), which are completely immaterial (i.e. in 
essence and in act); e.g. the Immaterial Intellects ('uqul). That is because a 
species has a multiplicity of individuals either as a result of multiplicity 
constituting the totality of its quiddity, or a part of it, or its proprium or a 
separable accident. In the first three assumptions, individuation is never 
realized, as multiplicity will be necessary in anything that corresponds to it. 
Yet multiplicity cannot be realized without individuals and the impossibility 
of individuation contradicts the assumption. Since the above three 
assumptions are inadmissible, multiplicity must arise in separable accidents 
('arad mufariq) and their association or absence of association with the 
quiddity. However, in this case it is necessary that there exists the capacity 
(imkan isti'dadi) for such association in the species, and such a capacity is 
not realized except in matter, as will be explained later on. Hence every 
species with a multiplicity of individuals is material. From this follows the 
converse that immaterial species, which are devoid of 'matter,' do not have 
a multiplicity of individuals. 
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J_JL j Laii^ jLliT V 4ffJ-b <i*-^iJ (_jJ-axJl li^i^l j Lali^ SjJr y y>^> 
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5.7. THE UNIVERSAL, AND THE PARTICULAR AND 
THEIR MODES OF EXISTENCE 

Some have thought that the universal and the particular are two different 
modes of cognition. In sense perception (al-idrak al-hissi), they say, due to 
its being strong and vivid, a thing is perceived in such a way that it is 
absolutely distinguished from anything else. However, in rational cognition 
(al-idrak al-'aqli), due to its being weak and vague, a thing is apprehended 
in such a way that it is not absolutely distinguishable and so is capable of 
corresponding to more than one thing. It is like an apparition seen from a far 
distance which may be either Zayd or 'Amr or the stump of a tree or 
something else, but is definitely only one of them, or like an abraded coin 
which may resemble different coins of its type. 

This view stands refuted, for it implies that the universals, such as 'man,' 
do not really correspond to more than one member of their class and that 
universal laws, such as 'All fours are even' and 'Every contingent needs a 
cause to exist,' which apply to an unlimited number of their instance, be 
false except only in one of those instances. Both of these implications are 
false prima facie. 

The truth is that the universal and the particular are two different modes 
of existence of quiddity. 
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yiji^ ^s- c~j~ a-aILI j^S" ^yij^-iJl j jjl^Lil AiU^iL ^j-iil ^ 

ys- l _ s ~*jj aJLs ( j*2j^JUi)I i a-aLJl! ^Jwj j^Jl jl "^ji ^rS-^i ^* jr* 3 

.jU>i 

^ j V Jl ^IT r U-^il jls aJ&I jL, V ^3 jl Litf j 

tju jlS" jJ ij a!? ; ,,J1 aJUJI ^L>- , yLS' U-^Jli L«l ^j^i^l* ^ j^^Jl j| j<r 
IJl& O^JLp ^j^-^r Uisjj Ji j U^i^s L«Slj L_i L> jliT ^Jli iSjL^ ui-™-^" 

.i_JlL>- 

yz^^li jljjL^ii a^PjJI a-aILI j bS^Lil lij L-i IJl& j ol-Ul ^ M J 

.ji^iaJl jLJ^I ^ aJ^Lj j~«jJ.I Ji>^ jLJ^flS^ASjliil 
d-LiJb -l^-lj ^3*)li^ ; -l j a^LLI (3 ^LjSs-^jJl J^ 7 " jr* f 1 ™^^ Li*^* j 

V jl j iiljLi^l aj l« (j! U-^^j ij Lftji^ j j^-Ld! j ^JJLJl j (_i>w2Jl j 
.jjLJI j ^J^l^VI j-* «iJ! I-La l^J j jprjJl A_iLJb- j S[ dX^-^i 

j^2^u> £jjl jl C-SjJ? li L^f-JJ pljJ y iijk\ ^jy^fl (j J-gi ( j/2J^JUl]l L»l J 

jy$*iA.\ I-L& ^L^il l-i-a j lii' l 3L»j U_w4 (Jl lii'^L^j Ij^» j \jS' l ^s>- j 

j*^ i^-jJLi ysskJ^i\ jl j^Aliil j-Ws AxJ j *i Lo-S' ^^J-l J 

jj^t-i^Jl pljJ ^ ^ A-^>t-l» L^l^pl L&jjT' Li aJ^L I JLi V J! r U^I 

.AjljLal J 
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5.8. DISTINCTION AND INDIVIDUATION 

The distinction (tamayyuz) between one quiddity and another lies in its 
being different from others, so that two of them do not correspond to one 
thing, like the distinction of 'man' from 'horse' by virtue of the former's 
'rationality.' Individuation (tasyakhkhush) means quiddity's being such that 
its correspondence to a multiplicity of individuals be impossible, like the 
individuality of a particular man Zayd. 

From this the following points become clear. 

First, distinction is a relative attribute of a quiddity, as opposed to 
individuation, which is due to itself and non-relative. 

Second, distinction is not incompatible with universality, for appending 
one universal to another does not lead to particularity (juziyyah), not even 
when the process of adding further universals is repeated indefinitely. This 
is not the case with individuation. 

Furthermore, the distinction between two quiddities can possibly be 
conceived as arising in one or more of the following four ways: 

(i) Either with the totality of their essential parts, as in the case of the 
highest simple genera (i.e. substance and the accidents); for if two highest 
genera were to have common essential parts, there would be a genus above 
them, and this contradicts the supposition that the two genera are the highest 
ones. 

(ii) The distinction between them is by virtue of one of their essential 
parts, as is the case when they have a common genus and are made distinct 
by two differentiae, for instance, 'man' and 'horse. ' 

(iii) The distinction is by virtue of something extraneous to their essence, 
as when they share a common specific quiddity and are distinguished from 
one another by virtue of separable accidents like 'tall man' distinguished 
from 'short man' on account of height. 

(iv) There is a fourth kind of distinction believed in by those who 
consider gradation (tasykik) in quiddity as permissible. Gradation is a 
distinction introduced in a species due to strength and weakness, priority 
and posteriority and so on, while that which is common to it is maintained. 
But the truth is that there is no gradation except in existence from which this 
kind of difference and distinction derives. 

As to individuation, it may pertain to material and immaterial species. In 
immaterial species, it is implied in its specificity, for, as we have seen, an 
immaterial species is confined to one individual, and this is what is meant 
by the statement of the metaphysicians that "All they require is the agent, 
and their mere essential contingency is enough to bring them into 
existence." 

As to the material species, such as the elements, individuation arises in 
them by the associated accidents (al-a'rad al-lahiqah), which are mainly: 
'where,' 'when' and 'position,' and these are what individualize the species 
by being associated with it (e.g. 'Man in such and such a place and such and 
such a time' as the description of a certain individual). This is the prevalent 
view among the metaphysicians. 

However, the correct view, as held by Farabi, who was followed therein 
by Sadr al-Mutaallihin, is that individuation is produced by existence; for 
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the annexation of a universal to another does not produce particularity, and 
the so-called 'individuating accidents' are inseparable implications of 
individuation and its signs. 
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CHAPTER SIX: The Categories 

11 Units 
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cj*$jjlj\ ijs- - je^j <-hju jjSn i ya^ s i 

(j l$-LP ^C^~j ^j^>y> j OJj^j j\ i [^^Jlj A^>jlajl A_JjLxjl jJ>\yir{£' *}L^jI 

I ( j^l^ r P > yi A^Apr A^jj j-*^irl - > _P r _J jSOl ^^o-S I (Jjjjij-i' AL>Jrl (j ,jy>_^jL!l ^3^33 

V t U ^ip c/ 5 ^ 1 c^^j ' L/'^j'b <^X^ ls* ' ^*~ J c/'l^^b 

Li l _f~£ t_r^3 ' oVjaLI (j^ 5 ^ a^aILI ^ »j frill jl Lk5" t Lfri^i 

t a-birlj I £-*fjjlj I I jjJ^lj I i_£-Svjlj t ji-^vJl ! A^s^xjl £-™Jl C-^jJiilj 

j^&JL^^aj t cJ^iyM iJ-P ^ jjjLiil a^Lp I* l-Lft . Jjii-^ jlj t Jj«-ij d)Tj t AiL^VIj 

.S-lyLu^l aJ 

.aS^S-I axjjVI aJus ^^Lp t (_r~^" ^ J>i tiLr^V' -*^5 ■ *Jl»-Ij 

c iJi^r JjJJI aL_^ A^,-Lil ^jySfl Jl lil«L~-a;l_j o^jil! eJL* j oL^Sflj 

.dj^p J| c->I^L>>| ^« c g *1 L« ^Lp (J^-^jl ^^>cJj ^j^~3 
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6.1. DEFINITIONS OF SUBSTANCE AND ACCIDENT 
AND THE NUMBER OF THE CATEGORIES 

Quiddity is divided in the first classification into substance and accident. 
That is, it is either such that, when existing externally, it does not exist in a 
locus that has no need of it for existing. This is irrespective of whether it 
does not exist in a locus at all (as in the case of self-sustaining intellectual 
substances), or exists in a locus that needs it for existing (as in the case of 
the elemental forms impressed in the 'matter,' which sustains them). Or, it is 
such that when existing externally it exists in a locus that does not need it 
for existing, such as the quiddities of 'nearness' and 'remoteness' between 
bodies, and 'standing' and 'sitting,' 'facing' and 'having one's back towards 
something' for man. 

The existence of these two kinds is necessary, and one who denies the 
existence of the substance is forced to consider accident as substances, thus 
unwittingly admitting its existence. 

The accidents are nine. They are categories and constitute the highest 
genera. Their common name 'accident' is a general accident for them and 
there is no genus above them,' in the same way as the concept 'quiddity' is 
a general accident for all the ten categories, which do not have a genus. 

The nine accidental categories are: 'quantity,' 'quality,' 'place.' 'time,' 
'position,' 'possession,' 'relation,' 'action' and 'affection.' This is the 
opinion of the Peripatetics concerning the number of the categories and 
inductive evidence forms its basis. 

Some philosophers have held the accidents to be four. They put the 
relative categories, the last seven, into one group. Suhrawardi held them to 
be five, adding the category of motion to these four.' 

The discussions concerning the categories and their classification into the 
kinds that fall under them are very elaborate and here we will give a 
summary based on the prevailing opinion amongst the Aristotelians, while 
referring to the other positions. 
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6.2. THE CLASSIFICATION OF SUBSTANCE 

The metaphysicians first divide substance into five kinds: 'matter' 
(madddah), 'form' (shurah), 'body' (ji sm )> 'soul' (nafs) and 'intellect' 
('aql). Inductive evidence for the existence of these substances forms the 
basis of this classification. 

'Intellect' is a substance devoid of 'matter' both in its essence and in act. 
'Soul' is a substance devoid of 'matter' essentially but associated with it in 
act. 'Matter' is a substance that possesses potentiality. 'Bodily form' (al- 
shurat al-jismiyyah) is a substance that gives actuality to 'matter' in respect 
to the three dimensions. 'Body' is a substance extended in three dimensions. 

The inclusion of 'bodily form' in this classification is an accidental one, 
for 'form' is differentia negatively conditioned and the differentiae of 
substances do not fall under the category of substance, though the term 
substance may be predicable of it (in the sense of technical predication), as 
was seen in the discussion on quiddity." The same applies to 'soul.' 
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? ^-J-l .up I. lJ"^- Jviy oli 
J_gi t (jLill ls 1pj ? ij&L^ jjp j! t 2L»Li< 5jx!L <d jJ! j»LJs^! J_gi t Jj^ 

UrjL>- ^ ^L^aJ^I JJLi V l^i y 4 j» J <«*" olji jjUt^ L-L^-l t ^Upj U*_j iLaj 

!i - J^U-I s^l jl^^t Jl ^—i UK" -tit Ll^Ji*Jl S>- i AJLJI 
^iJjj . AjaLi« jjp Lil ^! - J ^aJl (j Li'- j^-Jrl ^JlJ Lj | ^^US-I 
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Uj-Ij JL^2j1 li l? ; .,^Jl Jrl L)jS ^^Ip JjJl SprjJl JjiJl ^Jbj 

oLj^t -*-*J Ijl^l AjtwiaJl s-Lj-P jt-L-J JlSj i ij"^ J-* L«J J-^sIji ■pS- y (_£jAyr 

,LJ Lpj-/3j^ *}L^sl ^jSvJj t p^sr o!3 ^i/^/* 

jjy 4jt«Jr t ^^IjS-Lj ^j^ilj (3^1 Jj^ ^jLp L> a^Lp Sjj aJI I Jj^l JjaII 

Liji i«_^aJl A_JfcLuu s-\j>A »jJL)Ij oLw^ajl jjjjj t J-«-^L »-*jM JL*2jIj Jj-aJl 

[j9i»sJ L^J|j ic^r^' ilJuV^I I4J o-b~ jjJl ^Jj^ t\y*-j\ aJsI_l^> ( -^J t aJ 
( j-J3L / i« JyS t aJI ajLi^l c~«-Laj L« ^Ip L&jjp Oji t a_jPj_J1 ^L-jt^I 
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6.3. BODY 

There is no doubt that there are various bodies sharing in bodiness as 
substances extended in three dimensions. Hence body qua body is divisible 
in the supposed dimensions and is perceived as having a continuous unity 
by the senses. But is it really a single continuum as it appears to the senses 
or a collection of particles separated by interstices, contrary to what is 
perceived by the senses? 

If it is a continuous unit, are its potential divisions finite or infinite? If it 
is a collection of discrete particles, are its actual divisions - i.e. the smallest 
particles which represent a limit to division, not being susceptible to further 
division externally - capable of further division in the imagination on 
account of their being small bodies with a certain volume? Or are they 
incapable of any further division, externally as well as in the imagination, 
due to not possessing any volume, though they are capable of being pointed 
at sensibly? Further, in the last case, is their number finite or infinite? Each 
of these alternatives has had supporters. 

In all there are five theories. 

(i) According to one of the views, bodies are in fact continuous units as 
they appear to the senses and consist of potentially finite parts. This view is 
ascribed to Shahristani. 

(ii) According to a second view, bodies are really the continuous units 
they appear to be to the senses and susceptible to an indefinite number of 
divisions. When actual division stops due to the smallness of size and the 
inadequacy of cutting instruments, they can be divided in the imagination, 
and when imagination fails as a result of extreme smallness, they are 
susceptible to division by the intellect in accordance with its universal 
judgement that whenever anything is divided into parts, the resulting parts 
are divisible as they possess volume and two distinct sides. Thus there is no 
end to this process, for division does not exhaust volume. This opinion has 
been ascribed to the philosophers. 

(iii) According to a third view, a body is a collection of small 
unbreakable particles that are not devoid of volume. They are susceptible to 
division in the imagination and the intellect though not in external reality. 
This theory has been ascribed to Democritus. 

(iv) A fourth view is that bodies are composed of parts that are 
indivisible, externally as well as in the imagination and the intellect. They 
are susceptible to being pointed at sensibly and are finite, separated by 
interstices through which the cutting instrument passes. This opinion is 
ascribed to a majority of the theologians (mutakallimun). 

(v) According to a fifth view, bodies are composed as described in the 
fourth theory, with the difference that it holds the particles to be infinite in 
number. 

The fourth and the fifth views stand refuted on the ground that if the 
indivisible particles they hypothesize do not have any volume, their 
aggregate, of necessity, cannot produce a body possessing volume, and if 
they possess volume, they are of necessity susceptible to further division by 
the imagination and the intellect if, supposedly, their external division is not 
possible due to extreme smallness. 
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Further, if the particles were infinite in number, the body formed by their 
collection would also necessarily have an infinite volume. Other arguments 
have been advanced against the theory of indivisible particles in elaborate 
works. 

As to the second theory, it is unacceptable due to the weakness of reasons 
advanced to prove that simple bodies' are substances consisting of a single 
continuum without interstices, as they appear to be to the senses. In recent 
times physicists have accepted after extensive experiments that bodies are 
composed of small atomic parts, which are themselves constituted by other 
particles and have a nucleus possessing mass at their centre. However, this 
is a premise derived from disciplines outside philosophy. 

The first view is also unacceptable as it is prone to the objections that 
arise against the second, fourth and fifth views, for it relieves in the actual 
continuity of a body and its potential divisibility into a finite number of 
parts whereat division ceases absolutely (i.e. externally as well in the 
imagination and the intellect). 

Hence the existence of 'body' as a continuous substance extended in 
three dimensions is undoubtedly affirmed, but this conception corresponds 
only to the fundamental particles possessing extended mass, into which all 
specific bodies are reducible, as pointed out above. This is same as the view 
of Democritus with some modification. 
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A..o....->Jl ijj^flJtj ij3^ «^UJt OLjJ ^ ^tjJt J-^jiJl 

Ail 2Li*i 'yi Ajjtijl ^ a! <U] C-~J^ t aJL>_^M jj-^aJl SyS j-» j-*^ ■ OlJiajiJii 

«_«Jrl jl jjrul* t Li Aj>yu> Sjj-/3 Ajjtajl L<S ( Jjjl "Lwo-wJrlj t L&.2jJ>rJ IJlAj t A_^2^ 8y3 

" AjLiJl eilil ! j^o.-Jj I AAs-*jU! A^PjJl jj-^al! aLLs ibl* A-^-^Jrl Sjj-^aJl £_« ^ . 
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6.4 PRIME MATTER AND BODILY FORM 

Body qua body - i.e., that which primarily and essentially possesses 
extended mass - has an actuality, and it has a potentiality n insofar as it can 
receive specific forms (al-shuwar al-naw'iyyah) and their properties. The 
mode of actuality is different from the mode of potentiality, for actuality is 
marked by possession and potentiality by non-possession. Hence there is a 
substance in body with the potentiality for receiving specific forms, and it is 
such that it has no actuality except sheer potentiality and that is its mode of 
existence. The 'bodiness' by virtue of which it has actuality is a form that 
gives subsistence to that potentiality. This shows that 'body' is composed of 
'matter' and 'bodily form,' the aggregate of two. 

This 'matter' is present in all bodily existents and is called 'prime matter' 
(al-maddat al-ula or hayula). Moreover, 'prime matter' along with 'bodily 
form' constitutes a 'matter' for receiving 'specific forms,' and is called 
'second matter' (al-maddat al-tsaniyah). 
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i^jjt jj^aJi olij <_g9 j-^btJt J-aaJi 

8 JL*j t jlftlj JUiVl (>• l~j IftbsM (jJb£ rjUM j S^^U fL^I 

Oji Jl*iJ^lj Jj^l liU jSf t JjS/l bill y> t 4^ V L£r*^r fjL/. li JUityl 

0~Jj t 2-iki£ j^lj^r (j! l&jl^lil i_ Orj 2jLL^ Uil^pl ££.sLil a -*-* ^IS' jJj t 2_iki£ 
t ^L«orV! 14 ^J-^ Is^i* J*!^ 95- ' ^p""^ (j|VJ L^SiJui! £jA OJtC li I 3*«-w«Jr! 

jJl A^pjJl jy^Vi li! - AS^Ltil <L«»^Jrl JUj - Spill jAljJrl Pj^J L" Jjl 
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6.5. SPECIFIC FORMS 

The bodies existing in the external world differ manifestly from one 
another in respect of their properties and actions. These actions must 
inevitably originate in some substance that cannot be prime matter, for its 
main feature is receptivity and affection, not action. Neither can it be their 
common bodiness, for it is a feature in which they share while the actions 
are multiple and various. Hence they must originate in different sources. If 
these sources were different accidents, they would yield different 
substances, and, as said, the cause of variance cannot be bodiness, which is 
common to them all. Hence it is the variety of substances that produces the 
variety of bodies. These substances are called 'specific forms.' 

The first variety of material substances, following their common 
bodiness, is the one produced by specific forms, which give rise to the 
elements. The elements then form 'matters' for other forms that unite with 
them. The ancients considered the elements to be four, and the 
metaphysicians took it as an extra-philosophical postulate. Recent research 
has brought the number of elements to more than a hundred. 
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.ojLj i_jjikil Oil* t «jj-^Jl 4JLi IJL* ^JJl L5 i*iji 

.CUjl? i—Jjikl! Oils t <bb> ^ M OlSCo^lj oj-aJl <j l«j t S-jtjJssJl ("J^ 
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6.6. THE INSEPARABILITY OF MATTER AND FORM 

Prime matter and form are inseparable from each other. Matter cannot be 
without form, because prime matter is potentiality in all aspects. It is not 
found but as subsisting by the means of the actuality of a substance united 
with it, for an existent is not actualized except with actuality, and the actual 
substance that possesses this feature is form, Q.E.D. 

As to the forms that are inherently associated with matter, they cannot be 
dissociated from it, for none of the kinds accessible to perception and 
experience is without the potential for change and Affection - a postulate 
derived from the natural sciences - and that which possesses potentiality and 
potential for change is not devoid of matter. 
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aJb-j ji t cSiL^I ^y^b- s-*4^y i)J-^'j UH * s^j^ ■ VL^i L«l kiJJi 

(Jj ^L^£ i— -S^il s-Vjjs-T jl ^JjLj JlSj t A_JLJb- 

.l-lS\Jfcj t A_iLL» ijy^> jjLaj ' S^LLl aJuj£ J^jLvu ilJjCL^b 

c LS ,_/»UU L&Jysr-j (j (^1 c L^aatiJ (j (bill J,l SjrLsi ! Uijlj 

jLaj (jiSllj ^-si'jJ'j JSCiJ! ^ S^aAJtJbl lJ pj\j*5\ j aL~J.I ^jlj^ii l4^j*>L> 

I I4J1P bjl^Jl jj yo\\ y L« ajj-^s ^jip frLiLj L?j-b- ijj>rjjl Ajii^U t silil L«lj 

I g .^-i. *.T ^ \ q ; ;< J L^I^rU- t Li A-lpli aLp A_«Lj <lLp *jj va il t L<S 

JjUx j-»pr bill J^LiSli t ^^-^l L&ipr^j Jjiij Li! a^IpUJI aJl*JI^ t ailil Jl 

Jjy ^jj ygJLi I gfc»a-».r.,._i jjsj t ajLU Ji^r-jl Jip jg* t oL^Jrl l/* 9,i ^*-^ 

.ailil (j La-^-jj jdl ajj-^ail 
Ij g ■ "-■ Jij . Lao^-j AJixiJ Jfj-ij t a.jLJJ aIxJI ASsjj-ij t a_«LJ| 31*1! f.j>r «jj ya !l « 
,Jiji J|ji ^* 2Jj-i« e-U_plj C~j i_jiJLu laA»«I>^j ^yr L* a jj ./? i silil i^Srl J-**^ ^LiLi^l 

L» ajj-^j dj^i t j-lnJL) a-b^lj j-^LxJl i Lp (J,_j^* j*- 1 ^^! ■ (./'J^J 

^JjJL Jl>-!j1! 2Jlp ^ojJL; .b^ljjl j^S'i_^-jj Li 2jj«Jl - ^>j«JL! a-tj-lj - 

.Li^J-*-» i y L^^^ O^SJ 0^ ^— <LL*J! 0^ C ^-o-)t]L -^Lpl y* lj>^J>rJ 

istti t bill dUJu Jkjj - ai*Jl - JSOl j*>lkj 

.SjLL! (jij Jl t^Jjj e a 111 
^^^J 3jau! jAl^Jrl (j jj-^Jl J-tJ jl Jjtiilj ajjsJl 3-L>-j-« (j ^ ■ t -r J !i ; ^'j 

^>-lj ^^"^ aJjJ^jj» SjjUxLl jj-^Jl Jj t lS/^I CjjJs>-j ijy^s j*>Ll2jj jL™jiJ|j jjSvjL 
j-^i t 5^*jJr! aS^J-I e-L& ijUj- ^ Jb- L^L« Uj-Ij J5j t A^i ^ilil j-*^rl ^j^i JW< 
ailil oli j*LiS| 1 *»>LJ ( 5 ) a o ^ w< aUj-j C-jLS' ,^^-1 ; aUj-lj AL^al« ai^?rj-« 
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6.7. MUTUAL NEED BETWEEN MATTER AND FORM 

To explain briefly, the composition of matter and form is a real 
composition by the way of union, possessing a real unity, and, as explained 
earlier,' there is a mutual need between the parts of a real composite (al- 
murakkab al-haqiqi). 

To give a more elaborate explanation, form needs matter for its 
determination, for its species is determined by the prior potential (isti'dad) 
carried by matter, which is again associated with its prior form. The same is 
true of the prior form, and so on and so forth. 

Also, form needs matter for its individuation, that is, for existing as a 
particular individual with its accompanying accidents, called 'individuating 
accidents' (al-'awarid al-musyakhkhishah) such as shape, position, place, 
time, etc. 

For coming into existence and for continuing to exist, the existence of 
matter depends on some form or another from among the forms that it 
assumes and which it sustains. The form is neither a 'complete cause' nor an 
'efficient cause' of matter, for it Deeds matter for its own determination and 
individuation. The efficient cause is one that acts with its actual existence. 
Accordingly, the 'agent' responsible for bringing matter into existence an 
immaterial substance, immaterial in all aspects. Hence it is an immaterial 
Intellect that creates matter and preserves it through consecutive forms it 
creates therein. 

Thus form is part of the complete cause and a participant in the cause of 
matter, as well as the condition for the actuality of its existence. The 
sustaining of matter by the immaterial Intellect through some form or 
another has been likened to keeping a tent erect while changing its poles: 
whenever a pole is removed, another replaces it. 

An objection has been raised here. The metaphysicians hold prime matter 
of the world of elements to be a numerical unity They make form, which is 
a 'general unity' participate in its cause thus making a general unity the 
cause of a numerical unity, although the latter is stronger in respect of 
existence than a general unity and the cause must necessarily be stronger 
than its effect. 

Moreover, even if the above difficulty is overlooked, there is doubt that 
the change of forms necessitates the disappearance of a preceding form and 
the appearance of the succeeding one in its place. However, when form is 
supposed to be part of matter's complete cause, the disappearance of the 
preceding form necessitates the disappearance of the whole, the complete 
cause, which leads to the disappearance of matter. Hence taking form as a 
participant in the cause of existence of matter leads to its negation. 

The answer to this objection is that, as will be explained in the chapter on 
potentiality and actuality,' the change of forms in material substances is not 
by the way of coming into existence and going out of existence and through 
the disappearance of a certain form and the appearance of another form. 
Rather, the changing forms exist through one fluid existence in which the 
material substance moves. Each of the forms is a limit along the course of 
this substantial movement. Hence the forms make up a continuum that is a 
'particular unity,' though that unity is ambiguous in proportion to the 
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essential ambiguity of matter, which is pure potentiality. As to the statement 
that form, which is a 'general unity.' participates in the cause of matter, that 
generality is cast upon it due to the multiplicity introduced by division of 
what is a single continuum. 
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J^'j j-^' J*^ J-**^' 

u »yd\ j -b4 Lis - *>Ui U Uli 5 ill! j-« i/r! - jj-iJl Lof 

t S^LtiJ! (j ai^s^-j 5jxl! ^j^; i l«Jl ij^r MjJj t oJulp S^ls- i 1*1! Si^-j^ <blil 
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.^J_aJ L» j-*^" j-^J^ ^jy^i ' ^J^S^ >jy^> L^_j^-i 

Vj t SjiJLi L^»uij j^j jl «J££ Ifct AJjiijl Ifeip (jii^aj i^JiJli ' ^ ^jjjUil 

.J-axJl jAj t jlSlVyij Sja!I ( jP jAyr I ^ 9 L ^JjJl* (_£iL» 

eilil Jili^Uvlj Sjj-^aJlj Salil Jjt^ f-J^j^U iJjiiJl ^f^Ji* jl ^-Laj t U^jIj 

j|j_sia!l Sjy'i f\yi°y <i^~ *^ ■^'"^ J»j-S> jV i <LJ iLisJ V 4jl jA^rl 
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6.8. SOUL AND INTELLECT 

The soul is a substance essentially devoid of matter but dependent upon it 
in action. We find in human souls the property of knowledge, and - as will 
be explained later on in the chapter on the knower and the known' - the 
intelligible forms are immaterial, existing for the knower and present for 
him. If the knower were Dot immaterial by virtue of his being devoid of 
potentiality and his possession of sheer actuality, there would be no sense in 
anything being present for him. Hence the intelligent human soul is 
immaterial. It is a substance because it is the form of a substantial species, 
the form of substance being a substance, as mentioned above." 

As will be explained later on,"" the soul on the plane of the material 
intellect (al-'aql al-hayulani) is something in potentia in relation to its 
intelligible forms. That which gives it actuality in their respect cannot be the 
soul itself while it is in potentia, nor can it be anything material that may be 
supposed. Hence that which produces intelligible forms in the soul is a 
immaterial substance free from potentiality, and that is the Intellect. 

Also that which gives actuality to the material species, by creating matter 
and form and preserving matter through form, is an immaterial Intellect. 

There are many other proofs for existence of the soul and the intellect, 
and later on we will refer to some of them. 

Conclusion 

Of the properties of substance is that there is no contrariety (tadhadd) in 
it, for the condition for contrariety is the existence of a locus (mawdu') that 
alternates between two contraries, and substance has no locus. 
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Jjtj a^« frjJrli i f.\y>r\ ji *— J,.^,iU t Ajt^xlJ Aj"5li!lj i Ajtij^AJ jjoVLS' 
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6.9. QUANTITY, ITS KINDS AND PROPERTIES 

Quantity is an accident that is essentially susceptible to division in the 
imagination.' The metaphysicians divide it in a first classification into 
continuous and discrete. 

A continuous quantity is that which can be supposed to have parts with a 
common boundary. The common boundary is that which, if considered the 
extremity of one of the two parts, can be considered to be the extremity of 
the other part as well - such as a point between two parts of a line, a line 
between two parts of a plane, a plane between two parts of a three- 
dimensional geometrical form and an instant between two parts of time. 

A discrete quantity is the contrary of a continuous quantity, and is 
represented by integers, such as 5, which if divided into 3 and 2 does not 
have a common boundary. Otherwise, if the common boundary be a unit 
from among them, the rest would be four, while if it be a unit from outside, 
the whole would be 6. But both cases would contradict our original 
supposition. 

The discrete quantity is a number obtained through the repetition of 
'one,' although 'one' itself is not a number because the definition of, 
quantity (as something essentially susceptible to imaginary division) does 
not apply to it. The metaphysicians have counted every one of the numbers 
as a separate species due to their different characteristics. 

The continuous quantity is divided into 'static' (qarr) and 'non-static' 
(ghayr qarr). A static quantity is one all of whose supposed parts coexist, 
e.g. a line. A 'non-static' quantity is its contrary and is represented by time, 
for each of its supposed parts comes into being when the preceding part has 
elapsed and its subsequent part has not yet come into being. 

The static continua are of three kinds: three-dimensional geometrical 
form overlapping a natural body divisible in the three dimensions; plane, 
which is the extremity of a three-dimensional geometrical body divided in 
two directions; line, which is the extremity of a plane divided in one 
direction. 

Those who believe in the existence of vacuum, in the sense of a space 
devoid of any existent that may occupy it, question the existence of static 
continuous quantities. But it is difficult to establish the existence of vacuum 
in this sense. 

Quantity has certain properties. 

(i) There is no contrariety (tadhadd) between any of its kinds, for they do 
not pertain to the same object (mawdhu'), and a condition of : contrariety is 
that there should be a common object. 

(ii) It accepts actual imaginary division, as mentioned earlier. 

(iii) It has a unit of measurement, i.e. something that exhausts its on 
repetition. The source of a discrete quantity is the 'unit,' which measures all 
kinds of it, though some of them measure some others, e.g. 'two' is a 
measure for 'four' and 'three' for 'nine.' As for a continuous quantity, it is 
divisible into parts and a part of it serves is die measuring unit for the 
whole. 

(iv) Equality and non-equality are characteristics of quantity, which also 
apply to anything marked by quantity. 
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(v) The same is true of finiteness and infiniteness. 
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.^UrjJlj ^LJlj 3^-U<lAJIj iji^Mj a^jj^'j 2JL-jiJl oLaJsJl ! LaJ^I 

JljjJl a*Jj~- oJLS' j| ' SykUaJl ^^ajl-l ^IjJ-L oLjLSvJI ! 1_£j«jI>j 

a^i i^aS" t 2j>c^u^ C-ilS' Ojj c o^Ujiil ! C—JJ - t J^.^ s/j-^j J^*-^ ^ r »j>tS' 

L« ^Lp ij sijj>rj-« oLi^SvJl jy^ (j tii-^-i-j 2» „UII jLJlxJj 
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6.10. QUALITY 

Quality (kayfiyyah) is an accident essentially unsusceptible to division or 
relation. The metaphysicians divide it in a primary classification into four 
kinds. 

(i) The psychic qualities (al-kayfiyyat al-nafsaniyyah), e.g. knowledge, 
will, cowardice, courage, hope and despair. 

(ii) The qualities associated with quantities (al-kayfiyyat al- 
mukhtashshah bil-kammiyyat), e.g. straightness, curvature, figure shape) 
and whatever is associated with continuous quantities, as well as qualities 
associated with numbers and discrete quantities, such as evenness and 
oddness. 

(iii) The 'qualities of potency' (al-kayfiyyat al-isti'dadiyyah), also 
referred to as 'potency' (quwwah) and impotency (la quwwah), such as the 
receptivity associated with plasticity and the absence of it associated with 
rigidity. In fact one may include among these absolutely all the potencies 
that are sustained by matter. The relation of this potency to the substantial 
potentiality represented by prime matter is similar to the relation between a 
three-dimensional geometrical body, as the actuality of extension in three 
dimensions, to a physical mass possessing the potential for it. ' 

(iv) The sensible qualities (al-kayfiyyat al-mahsusah), which are 
perceived through the five senses. If transitory - as in the case a blush 
arising from bashfulness, or a paleness resulting from fear - they are called 
'affections' (infi'alat). But if they are stable, such as the yellowness of gold 
and the sweetness of honey, the' are called 'dispositions' (infi'aliyyat). 

Nowadays natural scientists have cast doubts on the belief heir earlier 
that the sensible qualities exist externally in the manner they appear to exist 
to the senses. The related details can be found in their books. 
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jl^lLl (Jl ' S ^S\ a^J ^ A^ji [ l y_ s I\ L»t 

.A_;k~^ljl aS^J-IS' I A_£^J ^ip ^ I A ; »U sil 
^J,| ^-j^StIj I (J* 2 ^ cli ^ (2 5-5/*!"' A™J AL/jb- AiJfc j g 9 i L«lj 

t ^-io aJsU-^ ^ aI^sU^ Aiji i - " till!! [ LA JliLj - <s-bM L«lj 
jf c l.-UJIS' i 2L.U aL-UI aU^I cJtT ^ c J?l*M Jliib -LusM JiXi; 

. JjiaJIj 1 j^a -- axio t 3 i^ail i 2l?b^ 

J| Aj| Js^>JlL| A™J Lfe-Ljij Lc|j I AjjJLa AsL/j| l_~?rjj 

^ aJI - ^jVI IJuL <Ul ^ - t—jS/LS^ t. IJLA aJI 



.aJ ^1 aJ| 

iy^yf J»\Js>H\ Aik^j t a^Vlj Sj^lS' ^(^Sfl A4U^. J! 5iUi^l JjJj 

,A_jI^tl]lj A^i^jijlj t o^jlJIj 

.OjJijlj JjliJlj t i^>rjJl ^^P~ (j* 

^ aL^sU-I AVALS' t ^jLi L« J\2m J\J ^ aL^jU-I Aijtl ^43 i jLnjij^l b>lj 
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6.11. THE RELATIVE CATEGORIES 

These are: 'place,' 'time,' 'position,' 'possession,' 'relation,' 'action' and 
'affection.' 

'Place' is a mode that arises from a thing's relation to place. 

'Time' is a mode that arises from a thing's relation to time and its being 
in it, both when it is in a duration of time, as is the case with all motions, 
and when it is instantaneous, as in the case of such instantaneous events as 
reaching, separating, touching and the like. Further, it includes both its 
being by way of correspondence, as in the case of 'traversing motion' (al- 
harakat al-qath'iyyah) and otherwise, as in the case of 'mediating motion' 
(al-harakat al-tawassutiyyah)' 

'Position' is a mode of being which arises from the relation of a thing's 
parts to each other and the relation of the aggregate to its external 
surroundings, e.g. 'standing,' which is a mode that arises for a man due to 
the particular relation it brings about between his bodily members 
themselves and between them and the external surroundings, due to his head 
being above and his feet being below. 

'Possession' (jidah, also called mulk) is a mode that arises due to a 
thing's being surrounded by something else, so that the thing that surrounds 
it moves along with it, whether the envelopment is complete, as in the case 
of a woman wearing chariot, or incomplete, as with someone wearing a shirt 
or shoe. 

Categorical relation' (idhafah) is a mode of being that arises from k 
reciprocity of relation (nisbah) between two things, for a mere don is not 
necessarily categorical. It means that the referent is related to the relatum, 
which in turn is related to the referent; e.g. a father's relation to his son. 

Relations are either symmetrical (e.g. the relation between two brothers) 
or asymmetrical (e.g. the relation between a father and a, and the relation 
between something higher and something lower). 

A property of the categorical relation is that there is a parity between the 
referent and the relatum (together referred to as mudhafayn) in terms of 
existence and non-existence, actuality and potentiality, and they do not 
differ in respect of existence and a- existence, actuality and potentiality. 

It should be known that the term mudhaf also applied to the relation 
itself, e.g. that of fatherhood and sonhood, whereat it is called al-mudhaf al- 
haqiqi. The term is applied as well to the referent id relatum - father and 
son, in the example - whereat it is called al-mudhaf al-masyhuri. 

'Action' is a mode that arises in something affecting something se as 
long as it continues to affect the latter, like the act of heating by a heater, as 
long as it continues to heat. 

'Affection' is a mode that arises from being affected, as long as le thing 
affected continuous to be affected, such as the heating f something as long 
as it continues to be heated. The 'gradualneess" (tadrij, i.e. a process 
extended in time) which is subsumed in le definitions of 'action' and 
'affection' is for the sake of excluding 'creative action' and 'creative 
affection' - such as the action of the exalted Necessary Being in bringing 
into existence the immaterial Intellect from non-existence, and the 
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'affection' of the Intellect in emerging from non-existence into existence 
solely by virtue of its essential contingency. 
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Lajjp (Jl l^_ip jL«-j j 1^>-L^ Jj-^l jl c-ijp j L*ft^ J,! a^-1^£ o^^I -^1 

.LasjiP LS JlP <_A4jJ L&iprjij iprjJl (j A3rU-l lil J 

a! «Li«i *)} j-* ii-£>- jj-* fj-^l j^* ji*^ ^J^J ^ e_i5^Jl l-j*-* j 

La^ja-j (j aJLp aasjIU a-aILI j aIp a-^J (_$JJ! jj& 2L>Jrl (j a^Ip iprjil l-Lgi 

jl 4i;j&L« j] e$y>rj jA jj^o jl L«l Jjixll (j Ajt^aj (_5-Ul j aL»JJ J^jcStI j| ^ 

J AjjLlpI Li^I ^JjLj ll A^Jfclil jjfc J^JtSrl j^SvJ jl J-^tl^J ^VjSsli »i^rj^ A^wftL« Sjjjyj? 
JaJ^J J Ajjixil AJfclil A^rU^ AJ jil^-J (_£.i!l jl ^^ip J^vl <^lp ^ J jLtJlJ (_£-Ul 

jl JtsM J ^t^ 2 -! l-S"^ I"^ > ^ *jjj>*^l J-* J_J*^I j_J^i jl Jt^-^™^ _J 

(^JJl y^l j Jjl*i! J_^ili uj-L^I j>p ^jLipI Jjijiaj ^-j^- J*v' y< ^jh 
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7.1. CAUSALITY INHERES IN EXISTENCE 

It was mentioned earlier that quiddity is contingent in its essence, i.e. 
indifferent to existence and non-existence, and that it needs something else 
in order to incline it towards one of these two sides. It was noted earlier that 
there is a kind of figurative usage involved in speaking of quiddity as 
needing something other than itself in its non-existence, for need resides in 
existence. Hence it is the existence of quiddity that depends on something 
other than itself. 

That dependence also inevitably relates to the existence of the other 
thing, for a non-existent as such has no entity (syay'iyyah, thingness). The 
existent on which the existence of quiddity depends is called the 'cause' 
('illah), and the quiddity whose existence depends on it is called the 'effect' 
(ma'ful, lit. caused). 

Furthermore, that which the cause brings about and the result it leaves on 
the effect is either (i) the existence of the effect, or (ii) its quiddity, or (iii) 
its quiddity's becoming existent. But it is impossible that what is caused be 
the quiddity, for, as mentioned earlier, it is derivative (i'tibari), whereas 
what is caused by the cause is something fundamental, because that in 
which the need of the effect-quiddity resides and which is related to the 
cause is the existence of the quiddity, not it essence (dzat, that is because 
quiddity in itself is what it is without being related to anything beyond 
itself) 

Also it is impossible that what is caused by the cause be the quiddity's 
becoming (shayrurah) existent, for becoming is a relative concept that 
depends on its two sides and it is impossible that something fundamental 
with an external reality should depend on two sides that are derivative 
(i'tibari) and non-fundamental (ghayr ashil). Hence what the cause brings 
about in respect to the effect and the outcome produced by the cause in it is 
the existence of the effect, neither its quiddity nor its quiddity's becoming 
existent. 
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i^?rj aJ.p ^JiS^j b (^p^" J-«-^>i-j jl b! b?L» 3 ^Sl i j oLJ aL«JI j^^JLJ 
^Jj> J^uiJ jl bl j obi! a1*JI j Jbrjj j! YJ bj^ Jjlu-Ui ^^Lj V JjJui! 
La^ysrj ^ ^jL obJl aJlxJI l)! lL~j- y jlijbj j A^aSbil aJixJI j £*«^M Oj ^ ^^vi! 
j Jjixil ij^rj La^^-j ^ ^jL V Avisbil 2jj«J! j o-U- ^ j Jjbil iyrj 

.O-tP lg_«_lp y ^jL 

j Li Y b j ^ ■ ■■ J! ^! L*2j! ^-^a^J j »jdSsJl j oJl>-!^J! ^! b^j! ^——^ j 
bl j ,>bsYl j a/M JixilS' ^UL! Ak™, bl Ak~Jl } b>*>bi ^ j a^U 

J_*ai j J- 4 V J ilj-^ 5 J y brjb^- aJ V b ^y j J^*i! i——^ 

.ajH i_~?r!jj! jA j A^Ab j i_J Sr J (j^* ^^jk r b Jajb^Jl Ja»»jl j 
d-LjcJl j U^-l*-« j I g ' j Ak*>lj Y b 4~jy}\ j s-^ 3 ^ J (_^| b*2Ji j 

.aUJI aUT b>*>t£ 

j»bUl JJlp baj! ^ J AjL^-IjJI J-bJl j A^jb^ j A~b-b (j! aL«J! j^JLJ j 
j JprjJl JJlP baj! »J ) ^jb-l JJbJl j JjLt«JJ jbajJiil Sjj-^ail j eilil 

.ipt-jj! AbrY b Ajbjl j ij^-jJi Aj b JpLaJl ( jr" Ic, j AjbJl j JpUJI 

Ji *>Up olJui! a-^-J (j j olJuil j AjijiJ-l ,JJ^i S\ (i-™-^ j 
As>- J^ij ii/>»lil ijj^jS' JpUil Avsb| (Jl eilil i-Jjij oLjX« jjb b| j S^ijXs- *>Up 
L-Jjij Ajb AJbjJl r-il.Ualt ^b^aJli' j fljli j ijjjJl (jl Aj^L Ails 3ibJ»! ijJb- 
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7.2. KINDS OF CAUSES 

Causes are classified into complete and incomplete. If a cause includes 
all the prerequisites upon which the existence of the effect depends, so that 
the effect cannot fail to exist when it is there, it is a complete cause. If a 
cause includes only some of those prerequisites it is an incomplete cause. 
The two differ in the respect that the existence of a complete cause 
necessitates the existence of the effect, and its non-existence the non- 
existence of the effect. But the existence of an incomplete cause does not 
necessitate the effect's existence, though its non-existence does necessitate 
the effect's non-existence. 

Similarly, causes are classified into 'single' (wahid) and 'multiple' 
(katsir) and into 'simple' (basith) and 'composite' (murakkab). A simple 
cause is one that has no parts, and a composite cause is its contrary. A 
simple cause is either simple in respect of external reality such as the 
immaterial Intellect and the accidents, or it is simple from the viewpoint of 
the Intellect, i.e. neither composed of matter and form in external reality nor 
of genus and differentia in the intellect. The simplest of entities is that 
which is not composed of existence and quiddity, and that is the Necessary 
Being, exalted is His Name. 

Causes are also classified into 'proximate' and 'remote.' A proximate 
cause is one in which there is no intermediary term between it and its effect. 
A remote cause, such as the cause of a cause, is its contrary. 

Causes are also classified into 'internal' and 'external.' The internal 
causes (al-'ilal al-dakhiliyyah, also called 'ilal al-qiwam, i.e., the 
constituting causes) are matter and form, whereby the effect is constituted 
and sustained. The external causes (al- 'ilal al-kharijiyyah, also called 'ilal 
al-wujud, the causes of existence) are the 'agent' (al-fail, i.e. efficient cause) 
and the 'end' (al-ghayah, i.e. the final caust) The agent is sometimes called 
'ma bihi al-wujud (that on which the effect's existence depends) and the end 
is called 'ma li ajalihi wujud (the raison d'etre). 

Cause are also classified into 'real' (al-'ilal al-haqiqiyyah) and 
'preparatory' causes (al-mu'iddat). There is a kind of figurative usage 
involved in naming the preparatory factors as 'causes,' for they not real 
causes. They are only facilitating factors (muqarribat) that bring matter 
closer to efficient action by the agent, such as the entry of a moving thing 
into a certain stage of its track which brings it closer to its entry in the 
succeeding stage, or the passage of intervals of time which brings an 
expected event closer to the actuality of its existence. 
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.aIp jji 2i*Jl *Jl*j JjJjtil A^-lP JjjL£ 
Ji _j JjAxil SfrJ lg-«-lP jb- V| J Allp taj^rj-" Jj-L*!l jlS' li| J 

.JjLtil ^»-lP l^J_P ^jL A^li jl A_«lj 0->lS%lj~u aJj»J| jl ^JjLl 

liiijtf V A^LJl aUJI jl L5"aiJiP i^-j j-P s- 5 ^-^ tiii^ V Jjlxil jl jg^i L» y j 

jUjjl tli-ii (j 4_prlj 5ipry> Allp CJlS^A^jtl jl»J (j liprj^» LjUj J^Jtil jlS' jis 

(j aJ L^Lvsli| J Oi^rjJ ALtil ^prfLS jt»jJl viJJi (j aIaJI ^1_P &5y>rJ lJ^J jV 4i;*J 

a^U-I o-J j 31*1! J! La^-j a^U V| o-J 3i*J! J! aJj^UII a^ILI 

oli -b^ (j sj£^j> ^ Jj A>-1^- j ilL* jl ^gjtC l&iprj y A^-jl^- 

a! J^Ail^l V aJlP ^ 2u^JIj -kjlj ■^rj JsLjjVI _J A^-U-1 J^lP V&Syry Laiprj 

I4J-P l-L>JL«» aiIxj \u»y£j» VI -brjJ jl jL>tX~-l AjLi l-La jlS' L« j a! Aj»yu» j liji 
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7.3. MUTUAL NECESSITY BETWEEN CAUSE AND 

EFFECT 

When the complete cause exists, the existence of its effect becomes 
necessary; otherwise its non-existence would be admissible despite the 
existence of the cause, which implies that the non-existence of the effect, 
which is caused by the non-existence of the cause, actualizes without a 
cause. 

Also, when the effect exists, the existence of its cause becomes 
necessary; otherwise its non-existence would be admissible despite the 
effect's existence. As mentioned above, the non-existence of the cause, 
whether complete or incomplete, necessitates the non-existence of the 
effect. 

From this it becomes clear that the existence of the effect is inseparable 
from that of its cause, in the same way as the complete cause is inseparable 
from its effect. 

Hence if the effect is temporal and exists in time, its cause should also 
necessarily exist in the same time, for the existence of the effect depends on 
the cause's being in that time; for it is in that (particular) time that the cause 
bestows existence upon it. If the cause were to exist in some other period of 
time, being non-existent during the period of existence of the effect, which 
receives its existence from the existence of the cause, it would be giving 
existence to the effect while it is itself non-existence, and this is 
impossible.' 

Another Proof 

The need of the effect-quiddity for the cause is nothing except the need 
of its existence for the cause, and that need is not separate from its 
existence. Rather, the need resides within the very essence of its existence; 
hence its existence is need and relation per se. Hence the effect is a 'relative 
existence' (wujud rabith) in relation to its cause. It does not possess any 
independence of its own and in isolation from the cause, which sustains it. 
Something that is such cannot exist without being sustained by its cause and 
without depending on it. Hence when the effect exists, it is necessary for its 
cause also to exist. 
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Jb-1^Jl 40Pli g\J\ J^iJl 

UbjL^ j ilxjl j^ru j^j jt i_orl_jJl (1)1 j Jb-I_jjl VI <^ j-Usj V Jls-ljJ! 

tjjA i^aJ 2 ^ag'ci.l LAjLti 4j£L~« iUJl ^ii ^i,^ VjJ^* ^je"* 1 fr L5^ 

,JL£ IJla j 5Jls-Ij oli j lirli <j Sj^S' 

.JLs-lj J^Lta ^Js- 5j\y5 V S^nJI J!*Jl jt Uajf 
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7.4. THE RULE OF THE ONE 

Nothing except 'one' can emanate from 'one.' That is because it is 
necessary that there be an essential affinity (sinkhiyyah) between die cause 
and the effect, which none of them shares with something else. Otherwise 
anything could be the cause of anything, and anything could be the effect of 
any thing. Hence there is an aspect of affinity between the cause and its 
effect that particularly marks the latter' s emanation (shudur) from the 
former. Therefore, if multiple effects - as multiple and disparate entities 
whose multiplicity is irreducible to any single aspect whatsoever - were to 
emanate from a cause which is 'one,' which in itself has only a single 
ontological aspect, it would imply that something which has a single aspect 
should incorporate multiple aspects within itself, and this is impossible. 

From this it follows that a cause from which multiple effects qua multiple 
entities emanate, possesses an aspect of multiplicity in its essence. It also 
follows from the above that multiple causes do not give rise to an effect that 
is 'one.' 
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SjPrJ e_i*jJ ^jlx»«J Aj*}ta j a Ll jjJljl jjfc j j-^* 5 U . Jji j ^ Ll JJ-iJi J-* J 
ijj^j <U*J! ^J^J ijsrjJL) <U-ul) ^jip ^Aij A^j"^ j A_^ij ^ip 

a_*Ls! I* L^Jlp ujJ*|>J! Ju-I ajIi£ V Ji*!! t_Jy jj* j J^JL«Jl 5JU»<^I L»l j 
»Jl& UJi^-i j aiLp aIp j aiIp j ^jJjt* Lsiji Ul A_Uaj£ j jLLiJl ^W^i i3 £^2-™^ 
j la aj Jj-L*-» ^Jj-^l JjixlLs Aj iSj}j-i° ^ 5j^>\±i1 ^ yS~ lj-^rj aJuJtI 

JjJ-*-» l« jlSo aJjL^ jjP la ai aIp aJl*J| aIp j L^Li li aJjJj^ li aIp aiIp 

^ ij^i? iju lis^j Lit« J ^1*^ j aIp jjs l» DIS j 1 li ^ la °* aIp jjs L« j li^ls la °» 
jLnSljJl jLj^l jLS'j Oi^ 2 ^ l 1 "^*" il^ f"*"^ ^* L£*y^ jLS'aJjL* a*jjI AL>Jrl Lv^i 

j J^lj <_£yi Vij\s>r ySfl JIS'aJ Ajli V l« Jl aLJt! J5-IP j Ujj US' jC J^is 

Usl^j l*^> JjLta j aIp LftiU-T ^ J^lj JifjjJl «Jj«Jl j u^J^^ u¥. ^ 

a! 

Jajl^j i_prj Jj-Lf-S-I -'J^J ^ L* A^/jL>- A^bJl J-^l '^ > 3 >r 3 J"^ J 

(_}| ^^^j jl ji^ jj- 4 a-aI^u jjP aL^L- (j aJjIxII j aJjJI C^-Jy jJ aJLs aiJlp (Jl a-^JIj 

^aJfc J Aj ^-AJ ^JjlI^wA ^^JL> ■^^■J ^j-* Ajli^JL<» Aiajlj ol^a^-J Ll-JlS' aJ^-L*_« j^P a!p 
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7.5. IMPOSSIBILITY OF AN INFINITE REGRESS AND 
VICIOUS CIRCLE IN CAUSALITY 

A vicious circle (dawr) - which means a thing's dependence for its 
existence on something whose existence depends on it - may be either with 
or without an intermediary. If there is no intermediary; it is called an 'overt 
circle' (al-dawr al-musharrath), and if there are one or more intermediaries it 
is called a 'covert circle' (al-dawr al-mudhmir). It is considered logically 
impossible because it necessarily implies the dependence of a thing's 
existence on itself, which implies a thing's preceding itself existentially, for 
the existence of the cause necessarily precedes the existence of the effect. 

As to the impossibility of an infinite regress - which means an endless 
series of causes dependent on one another - the most conclusive of 
arguments concerning it is the one offered by Ibn Sina in his work al-Syifa', 
in the part on metaphysics. The gist of this argument is that when we 
consider an effect, its cause and the cause of its cause, we find that there is a 
necessary rule that applies specifically to each term of this set. The 
supposed effect is solely an effect; its cause is the cause of its subsequent 
term and the effect of its preceding term. The cause of the cause is solely a 
cause and not an effect of anything. Hence that which is solely an effect 
stands on one side and that which is solely a cause stands on the other side. 
That which is both a cause and an effect lies between the two sides. Now 
when we assume a set of four consecutive terms, the rule applicable to the 
two sides in the above case will apply to the two sides in this case also. The 
rule applicable to the middle terms will apply to both the middle terms in 
this case. That is, as intermediary terms, they will be both causes and 
effects. When the number of terms in the supposed set is increased 
indefinitely, the same rule will continue to apply; the group between the two 
extreme sides, which consists of terms each of which is both a cause and an 
effect, will make up the middle and share in the rule applicable to middle 
terms. 

But when we assume a series of infinite number of causes, the entire 
group of an infinite number of causes will make up a middle that has no side 
except the last effect and this is impossible. 

This argument applies to every series of consecutive causes whose 
existence is not separable from the existence of the effect, respective of 
whether they are complete or incomplete causes (though it does not apply to 
preparatory causes). 

The necessity of the finiteness of the series of complete causes is 
particularly borne out by the remark made earlier' that the existence of an 
effect is relative in relation to its cause. If an infinite causal series were not 
to end in a cause that is not an effect, it would mean that relative existents 
can actualize without needing a self-subsisting and independent existent that 
might sustain them, and this is impossible. 

The metaphysicians have offered other proofs in favour of the 
impossibility of an infinite regress that are mentioned in elaborate works. 
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A^rj (j [jjS'i Ji J ^»LJsl ^ip Aixij J Jjlxil ^Z 2 ^ Jj^ (S* J aJipIa!! aJl*J| 

yt j Axis aUs jvi^Aj jl jjliJl j *y aI*^ jv-L^ aJ j^o jl L«l Jpliil jl I g U. 
1 jl aW. jJp aJ (_gjj| jjs j Jj^fl j j-»-aJL; J*U!t jj* j V _ji JpUI 
aJl*s AJy> (j aJlxjij a^Jlp Jj5sj jl \j£ jlS' jl j jj^rlj J^LaJl ^^jVi Al*i 
jl L«! j Aixi J_i aLuL a^Ip j^-Ci jl L»| j U^L; J-pliSl j aLo Jj 

Jilj £-Jjj A_»ip j_j5^J ^ jl U! J ■!■/■» all 1 Jj^lijl j_& J Jjlj ^Ijj \j$yw A_»Ap j^-*J 

AJli I Jilj a_«_Ip j^j jl L>Ls JLSijj- j Jjini! jj-Wai lAi* LLts »i«J! ^j^ij j_jiC Jj 
lij *J-aj L» (j Jplijl j j^UJL) JpliJl jjfc j Ajli ^^Lp Jilj jjp jl AjLaJIj JpLiJl jjs j 
.jO^-jJb ">lpli jlS" ^j>-l J-^IJ Jj«i AjLui j Ajl A£^r ^y> AjLxi J,| ( „J 

( _ r ^iJl5' A*JaJ Li">t« J*^ ^ ' L '- ,lJ ^ ^ r*-^ ^ t£*^' 3 ^ a ^ J . J^-aM L&J^I 

.j^JaJL) lAUil Jjtaj A-x^JaJl AjjJl (_£jjDI A_jy> j 

j L _ r iJl5' A*JaJ pS*h> aLo j aLuL aJ j^Ip V ^ JJl y& j JpLiJl ^liJl 

.Oj^Ls J-*!_y«J A^t^aJl ^ ^ L^ij^j Jlxi^l j^ ^^A' ^j- 4 

l« Jjts j^Lp jLJ^LS' AJi jb j aLkjij ^le- a! L« j j^-L; J-pL^I cJLiJl 

.a^ji ^ 

a! ^^pj j J*jiil j^ J*^^ l^W 3 ' u -^ J "bi ^ L^^l 3 U^jiLj J-pliJl ^i^Ji 
^^L^ilJl A^ip j aJLjJ-I jj-^aJl Jxjjj jL-jVl^ AjIJj A^Lij Aj JU-I VI J*iJl J-i 

.^j^J^i^l J-j^ s.L-i*>U i_^-ljJl aJlpUS'j aJIJj A_Jjti I4 ji-^ U-M d j U-^ 

jL-J^fliT Jjlj ^IJj JjtiJl JJ aLujij jJ-£ _j ^ lS-^I _j J-^iJlj JpliJl ^^^1 

.ajjL^VI aJLoI j 

oli ^^Lp Jilj Jjtiil J-P (JjL-" jv-Lp j aJ ^jJl j ajLuJIj JpLiJl ^jLJI 
^Lp ^iljJl jL-JVlir Jilj ^Ij jjp J*^' jj-Wii a-^JjiJI Sjj-^ajl ^puii JpLiJl 
J^S j^Lp (j i—^-I^JlS' j (_5^ W5.,j Jsji^Jl jvJ^j" j^>j; aJU JLp ^j^- 
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j^p jji aj (^Lj-ya a" (JjLvu j^Ip aJ j lS^' j-* J ^^-^^-i J^Lill ^L-Jl 

cJlS' tg-p^] Sr^I 5jj-a!I cJlS' LL lils eiy4l aJLJ^I L _ r iJl5' <c?!Ju Jl^l -uip 

L« ^Lp s-Lj i^ju i_jrl^JlS" j (j^*-; (j-* ^ & h", ^ 01 j L£^l*5'' ( J_ ; v'liij ^JLp- Uh-L 

(j ;_}L*J l_^rljJJ 4jjS3l JpljijlS' j 4jL»J , yi (j^^ (j <s/>=-~-Ll aJI^J-I 

.LkUsf 

L» ^^Ip a^PjJ 2_jL« J^aiJLi J^Uii (joL« ajLxJL Jpliil j ji-^-L; JplaJl OjS' j j 
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7.6. THE EFFICIENT CAUSE AND ITS KINDS 

The efficient cause, i.e. one that gives existence to the effect, has various 
kinds. According to the metaphysicians, the 'agent' has either knowledge of 
its action or it does not. In the latter case, the agent is either such that its 
action accords with its 'nature' or it does not. In the first case, it is called an 
'agent by nature,' and in the second an 'agent by constraint.' An agent that 
has knowledge of its action is either such that its action is willed by it, or it 
is not. 

If it is not, it is an 'agent by coercion.' If its action is willed by it, either 
(i) its knowledge of its action coincides with its action or, rather, is the same 
as its action, in which case it is an 'agent by agreement;' (ii) its knowledge 
of its action precedes its action. In the latter case, its knowledge is either 
linked to an additional 'motive,' in which case it is an 'agent by intention,' 
or it is not linked to such an additional 'motive,' i.e. the very active 
knowledge of the action' is the source of emanation of the effect. In this 
case, either that knowledge is something additional to the essence (dzat) jf 
the agent, or it is not. If it is, then the agent is an 'agent by foreknowledge;' 
if not, it is an 'agent by manifestation.' In the foregoing, if the agent is 
associated with its action in such a manner that itself and its action are 
actions of another agent, it is an 'agent by subjection.' 

Thus there are eight kinds of agents. 

(i) The 'agent by nature' (al-fa'il bi al-thab) is one which has no 
knowledge of its action though it accords with its nature. An example of it is 
the soul on the plane of its natural bodily faculties: it performs its actions in 
accordance with its nature. 

(ii) The 'agent by constraint' (al-fa'il bi al-qasr) is one which has no 
knowledge of its action and its action does not accord with its nature. An 
example of it is the soul on the plane of its faculties at the time of illness, 
during which its actions are disoriented from their healthy course due to 
constraining factors. 

(iii) The 'agent by coercion' (al-fa'il bi al-jabr) is one which has 
knowledge of its action but carries it out unwillingly. An example of it is a 
person who is forced to do something he does not want to do. 

(iv) The 'agent by agreement' (al-fa'il bi al-ridha) is one which has will, 
and its detailed knowledge of its action is the same as its action. Before the 
action it does not possess any except a non-detailed knowledge of it, a 
knowledge that the agent possesses by virtue of its own essence. Divine 
creativity is of this kind in the view of the Emanationists. 

(v) The 'agent by intention' (al-fa'il bi al-qashd) is one which has will 
and foreknowledge of its action along with an additional motive for acting. 
An example of it is man in his voluntary actions. 

(vi) The 'agent by foreknowledge' (al-fa'il bi al-'inayah) has will and a 
foreknowledge of its action additional to the agent's essence. The very 
intelligible form (al-shurat al-'ilmiyyah) is the source of emergence of the 
action without there being any additional motive. An example of it is a man 
standing on a high tower, the very idea of falling being sufficient to make 
him fall to the ground. Divine creation is of this kind in the opinion of the 
Peripatetics. 
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(vii) The 'agent by manifestation' (al-fa'il bi al-tajalli) has detailed 
foreknowledge of its action, a foreknowledge that is the same as the 
'simple' knowledge that it possesses of its essence. An example of it is the 
immaterial human soul, which, being the ultimate form for its species, 
despite its simplicity, is the source of all its perfections and properties that it 
possesses in its essence. Its immediate knowledge ('ilm hudhuri) of itself is 
a detailed knowledge of its perfections, though they are not distinguished 
from one an-other. Another example is the exalted Necessary Being in 
accordance with that which will be mentioned later on,' that the Necessary 
Being possesses an undifferentiated knowledge that at the ; same time 
discloses details ('ilman ijmaliyyan fi 'ayn al-kasyf al-tafshili). 

(viii) The 'agent by subjection' (al-fa'il bi al-taskhir) is one whose action 
is ascribed to it from the point of view that the agent itself is an act of 
another agent, on which the agent itself and its action depend. Therefore 
such an agent is subject in its action to the higher agent. Examples of it are 
the physical, vegetative and animal faculties subject to the human soul in 
their actions, and the cosmic agents subject in their actions to the Necessary 
Being. 

However, we have reservations in regarding 'agent by coercion' and 
'agent by foreknowledge' as being different in kind from 'agent by 
intention,' as implied by the above division. 
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.aLs j JpliJl aJI *5rji (jJUl ji^Sfl jLi^Jl j 
c-ti l)I _j aLs j JpLU ebb» ajUJI cJlT Aiipli j Jso JpliJl jJjJ jlT jb 
aip ap=-L« j jjj-^j J-*-^ ^^-p a^jJLl* 4jUJI d)J JJ |jj> j Ig-L-V a! bL« Jjtiil jb'JJLs 

.bj^j 

jt dUi j J*iJl aJI ^zj L 5jUJ! cJlf JpUJ! aJpU j J^o pJLD ^ i d\ j 

_/Sl j jf Lib sLaxi. ^ a*^. j aJL^J 

g;JJl aJLS' (Jl jSOr JS'JUAj U^l 5jU*!! jL <£^1 _jT 

(JjVl -aJl LI j 4~*aili ji^-^I aILS" jJfc ajLp ajLJ^-l aJ fOjl 

A^Lc ablil aLiJ (j ^JL LJ ^JL Li! j j^iSsJl jj^-l ^ ajIJL^ L AffJlJ^j JJi ^Ji 

.aiJbsd! i_jL-Vi 
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7.7. THE FINAL CAUSE 

It is its ultimate perfection (kamal) towards which the agent is oriented in 
its action. If the agent' s knowledge has a role in its efficiency, the end is the 
agent's purpose in his action. Alternately, one may say that his purpose is 
the action for the sake of reaching die end. Hence it is said that end precedes 
action conceptually but follows it externally. But if knowledge has no role 
in the agent's efficiency, the end is that in which the action ultimately 
terminates. To explain, a thing's perfection has a permanent relationship 
with it, and it requires that perfection. Restraining it from attaining that 
requirement of its nature either always (i.e., through a permanent restraint) 
or through most of its lifespan (i.e. through a major restraint) contradicts 
Divine Providence, which makes every contingent attain the perfection that 
it seeks. Hence everything has an end that is the ultimate perfection it 
requires. As to a minor restraint (which restrains a thing from attaining 
perfection during a minor part of its life), it is a minor evil that is 
compensated by an abundance of good. Moreover, this restraint, in cases 
where it is present, occurs only in the realm of matter due to disparate 
conflicting factors. 
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4j>ji*s jjfsj jl AjbJl jt Us Lilxil j U> 4jLp ^ A^xJaJl J*!^! oT Lc j 

lAbsil j 4jLp A^jyJs-jl J^ 1 ^ j' J dili J-<> 4jUJ1 jt cJ/> dl^J JpLiJJ <bly> 

.bJlifp- aJ| 

SjLp ^ olS/i jb^Jl li SjLp ^ a^L&^l JUify ^ \jg jt Joj be, j 

j i Jb»- ^1 i Jb»- j»ibjl ( ji^ r ll jLliiLS' j ( j-oi^JLS' j a^^JJL i_o«Jl!LS' j bj-s «_A 

aoI^! JlxiSfl j jl dUi ^yi>y 4jLp ^ V J^bSlI »Ju» ^ bui jt jJ-l j 

Jj-iJl jjfc j aLS lia^^U t-L» j LU*>biaj<jl (j ALAl aL>L*J| SjjiJl j_& 

.JpliJJ JxiJl jl jjj-Wdl jjli by (^jJ! 

•>b£ jlTlil 2u£i aj> ypl^l JxiU jlTb/i J*)! y. j J^l Lull jlT lib 
j o">L^l*JI a^- aL>L*JI c-5j>- f Jj-iJl aj (jLtJ j<r _kis ">bj£ jLS' byi ^So jjp ^ 
j b£ jjbi L$Jl j>b-i_i obt^-l ^ a5^- lS" 1 ^ LiT bb?r- iiJ^f- J-x-iJl LS ^— > i 

^ *>Li£ jlS' by j a^U {S ^~i j A-?JJb c~jJ15' 5 jIp j ji^- ^ *>b^ jlS' by j 
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^^Jii Aj^SCiJl 4jbJl bt j s^J-l aJI C^Xil b. Ut j O-ajbaJ OS j bSbbV Ljjibl JbiiS 1 ! 

AjbJl (_}! ^bJl J*i^l ^bkliV Aibi O^rjj ji lil cS-ibll sJl& ^0 Ij^. JS' j 

<u J_y4 £jb> i—w-J J*ji]l ^Lkijl j ^Usb 2™Jb J*iJl ^ ^jb Jfi^yo 

.AbtS ,j aJ Ajbi M JpbiJl jjS' jjP AjbtJl (J! Jj^SjJl Jvi J 
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7.8. THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE FINAL CAUSE 

At times it is imagined that physical agents have no end in their actions. 
It is presumed that an end necessarily involves conscious purpose on the 
agent' s part. However, as we have seen, the idea of end is more general than 
that, and the end of physical agents in their actions is that in which their 
motions terminate. 

Sometimes it is imagined that many voluntary actions have no end, such 
as children in play, wherein their movements have no final goal. Other 
instances of it are such acts as stroking one's beard, breathing, the listless 
movements of a sick person in sleep turning from one side to another, the 
interruption of an object's movement in the middle of its journey towards its 
destination. 

Actually none of these agents are devoid of an end. To explain, there are 
three causal sources involved in voluntary actions. The proximate source of 
action is the motor faculty present in the muscles. Then there is the 
intermediate source, which precedes the first one. It is desire, followed by 
will and execution. The remote causal source is ideation, which entails the 
formation of the particular idea of the action in the mind, which is also often 
accompanied by a judgement that the action entails some benefit for the 
agent. 

Every one of these sources possesses an end. Often there is a coincidence 
of ends in one or more of these sources, and at times there is no such 
coincidence. 

Hence if the first stage involves ideation, which is knowledge, the 
voluntary action will have a ideated end. But if it involves only imagination, 
without there being any forethought, and is followed by desire and motor 
action of the muscles, the action is called a 'capricious act.' This happens in 
the case of play, where a child first fancies some activity, then its desire is 
aroused to perform it, whereupon it proceeds to carry it out. That in which 
the movements terminate is then the end of all the three causal sources. 

At times, imagination is accompanied with disposition and habit, as in 
the case of stroking one's beard. Then the act resulting is called 'habitual' 
(al-'adah). At times, imagination is accompanied with nature (tabi'ah), as in 
the case of voluntary breathing. At other times, imagination is accompanied 
by a disturbed condition of the health, as in the case of the actions of a sick 
person, in which case it is called 'action by natural intention.' In each of 
these actions there are causal sources with ends, and they all correspond to 
that in which the action terminates. As to a ideated end, these actions do not 
have an ideational causal source that may have such an end. 

When the end is not realized for any of these causal sources due to the 
interruption of the action by some hindrance that stops it short of its end, the 
action is named 'vain' (bathil) in relation to the end. The interruption of 
action due to a hindrance that keeps it from reaching its end is something 
other than the agent not possessing an end in its action. 
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U*li)l JJJt 

aj SlaJ^ *y j LgJLpLaJ aij-^L> jJ> ^n> b JUi^l ^Jlp ZJjdS oIjUJI ^ jl ^Jij Lcj 
yjj- ajIp ^mJ j^nJI (Jlp j^ixJl _j ^ Ji J-^ 1/i ^ b^ ^ J 

Ji?".,J c~j (j! (jJ> j l-Ux~* b£ t3Loj*^\ ^ ^jJl 1Jl& (_^>-~j j ^ Akjy> yJl 

^ Ajy> ^b^-^l i U- j! JbLs ji bJl XijJs a*„MI s.L>ip '—^ lS^ J 

aL?- C~ol*2J jl (JjjjL* AS/U A_«jb ^ J »Lo> yS- <^k>- (j Ai^a Ajji jU-/' ib*-t 
ipr^S" JS^I ^ j IjjU J-^ b Lj^. j *>b« 

jb^-^l j avsjLhj ^^sjIjw zy^jj j^-jJI ^^Jl-lil jijlij i_^jJl iSj^^ 3 
»Jj|3 Sib »jj-^il S^aJl C-jL^I Lc, j i_Jbi*y \ j^Lp a~~>- bib jJl ^b^t i-US' 

j»JL*j JsjjJL« A™«^ ^b/j^l j^S" jl ji-b^j b& j 1"*-^! I ^jj ^^5^1 ajj-^aJ Aji-b/s 
Jsl^il i^r^Jl jl _J ^ i_pr^]l (5^1^ Jsj-iJl Ii4 y^l jl _J <s-blj bb 

aIj^J-L; u^Jb ^^1 j c£rS"^l jb'lil j aJLs( V jj^rjj! b^jl jjSJii! ^jbd! 

V _J ^Jib^: V Ojb ^baJ jjLP 4jjb- Jp-jJI 5Jb bjiS'jj^S'b ysUi t^jbJ.! j y^b 

V j 0^ V Uib by Jpb J*i Js- L_Jfu. Jbi' yl j\i diiiS' jlS'li! j 

jjy Aji^rj Akjij i_pr^J Ij^la* Ijjj^ J-^l (*^^ 

.AjUJI jjfc Ul& j 

i__jjdl j>lji ^ jS'i b ^ bjipljij Jbi*yi oLibi Jsbjjl (j L-jby jl bi jbr jJ j 

i| Ajipb aLp jj^VI oibJ-l i_i5jj _j bjipljij Jbi^l -^bJjl j i-jby jl bJ jbr 
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ijUjLaJl y ji£ jSOl L L» y j (^o-^- 5 l— Jy J Apjst-j a^}*}L iiL& 
s-^jsMv- _j Apli! a1*J! j aJjJI _ /v o>- j aJI*!! SjjJl jSo'f US' Llplijl aLJ( JliJ^b 

.aJ! SjUyi 

<L>Jb oLjLp Jiti^ ajjJbJ.! ijjrjJl SjibJl cLjUJI jl ^JlSj L jj-* uj-j -^2* 
Lib j£3\ ,Jp ^ jaS'L^ ^j^! _/U-b Jey^, J! i_~^J li! j L\1L] AJb 
(jJJ! c~Jt liS' j s-U.1 j! Jj-^yJ yU-l j! t_~~Jtf li! _j oIJlIIj a] ajIp y> _j 

j olJuLi aJ t_iijZ<jS ajLp j Lib aJ ^ ^Jlp ^IJi^Y! s->L~J a~Ip c-x^^rl 

.i_-~Jt> J^Jrl y JLj'VL; Jj^b ^y^L; JJa^JJ AjLp OJlP lit 
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7.9. REFUTATION OF CHANCE 

At times it is conjectured that there are some ends that are unwittingly 
achieved by an agent's action without being aimed at by it. This is 
illustrated by the example of a man who digs a well for water but comes 
upon a treasure trove. Finding a treasure is not consequential to one's 
digging a well. These kinds of occurrences are called cases of 'good luck.' 
Another example is the case of a man who takes shelter under a roof for the 
sake of its shade and is killed due to the roof collapsing upon him. Such 
occurrences are called incidents of 'bad luck. ' 

Some natural philosophers have based their view of the universe on this 
conjecture, holding that the world of physical bodies was composed of small 
atomic particles scattered in an infinite space in which they were in constant 
motion. By chance a group of them collided and collocated to form the 
bodies, of which those that are capable of enduring endure while others are 
subject to rapid or gradual annihilation. 

The truth is that there is no chance in the world of existence. Here it will 
be beneficial to give a brief introduction for the sake of explanation. We can 
conceive phenomena as falling into four classes. A group of them occurs 
invariably. Another group of them consists of those that occur most of the 
time. Some ail those that occur half of the time (like someone's standing or 
sitting), while there are others that occur only rarely (like the possession of a 
sixth finger on one's hand). 

Those which occur most of the time differ from those which occur 
always due to the occasional existence of a conflicting factor, as in the case 
of the number of fingers on the hand, which is five most of the time. 
However, occasionally, the fashioning principle of the fingers (in the foetus) 
comes upon a surplus matter possessing the capacity to assume the form of a 
finger and it shapes that into a finger. From this it is known that the fingers' 
being five is conditional upon the non-existence of surplus matter, and this 
phenomenon with this condition occurs invariably, not most of the time. 
That which occurs rarely will also occur invariably and always on condition 
of presence of the conflicting factor. Hence if the phenomena that occur 
mostly or rarely in fact occur invariably on the presence of the requisite 
conditions, the case of the phenomena that occur half of the time is quite 
obvious. Hence all phenomena involve causal invariability and follow a 
fixed system that neither changes nor is violated. 

Such being the case, if we suppose a certain perfection to be unalterably 
and inexorably consequential to the action of an agent, the natural and self- 
evident judgement of the intellect is that there exists an existential 
relationship implying a kind of existential union between the agent and that 
perfection. That perfection is what the agent aims at by its action, and this is 
what 'the end' means. 

If we may entertain a doubt concerning the existence of relationship 
between ends of actions and their agents despite what has been said 
concerning the invariability of this relationship, we may as well doubt 
concerning the relationship of actions to their agents and the dependence of 
events and phenomena upon efficient causes, for here too there is nothing 
except an invariable association and a mutual existential necessity between 
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the agent and its action. It is for this reason that many of those who believe 
in chance have denied the existence of the efficient cause in the same way as 
they have rejected the final cause, confining causality exclusively to 
material causes, as will be pointed out in the next section. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that the rare outcomes that 
are reckoned as instances of chance are invariable and essential ends of their 
causes, which are only accidentally ascribed to something else. Hence one 
who digs the ground under which a treasure lies invariably finds the 
treasure, and that is an essential end of his action, though it is accidentally 
ascribed to one digging for water. Similarly, a roof that possesses all the 
prerequisites for collapsing collapses invariably over someone under it, and 
that is the essential end of his action, though it is accidentally reckoned is 
the end of one seeking shelter from the sun. On the basis of this, the belief 
in chance arises from ignorance of causes. 
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7.10. FORMAL AND MATERIAL CAUSE 

The formal cause (al-'illat al-shuriyyah) is the 'form,' which makes a 
thing what it is in actuality. It is a 'cause' in relation to the species, which is 
a composite of form and matter, for the existence of species necessarily 
depends upon it. However, in relation to 'matter' it is 'form' and a 
participant in the efficient cause, as mentioned earlier.' There are other 
meanings of the term 'form' with which we are not concerned here. 

The material cause (al-'illat al-maddiyyah) is 'matter' in relation to the 
species, which is a composite of it and 'form,' for the existence of species 
necessarily depends upon it. However, in relation to the 'form' it is 'matter,' 
which receives it and is its effect, as mentioned earlier. 

A group of natural philosophers have confined causation to matter, but 
the above-mentioned principles refute such a view. That is because matter, 
whether 'prime' or 'secondary' (e.g. sperm or seed), is the bearer of 
potentiality, which necessarily entails 'privation' (fuqdan), and it is self- 
evident that it is not sufficient to give actuality to the species and bring it 
into existence. (Thus if the role of the efficient, final and formal causes is 
denied), the only alternative that remains is to admit that actuality comes 
into being without a cause, which is impossible. 

Moreover, as mentioned earlier, a thing does not come into existence 
until it is necessitated, and there remains no ground for deriving such a 
necessity except matter, whose mode of being is receptivity and potentiality. 
Therefore, there must be something beyond matter that necessitates the 
thing and brings it into existence. If the nexus of necessity between the 
cause and the effect or between two effects of a third cause be eliminated 
from things, everything would be the cause of everything else, the law of 
causality would be invalid and one could not take recourse in any fixed law. 
Such a position is contrary to what is regarded as self-evident by the 
intellect. There are other meanings of the tern: 'matter' with which we are 
not concerned here. 
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7.11. THE BODILY CAUSE 

The bodily causes have a limited efficiency from the viewpoint of 
number, duration and existential intensity (of the effects they can produce). 
The metaphysicians hold that bodily species are in substantial motion (al- 
harakat al-jawhariyyah); hence their specific forms and faculties are 
divisible and analyzable into limits and stages, each of which is bracketed 
by two non-beings. They are finite in themselves as well as in their external 
effects. 

Also, bodily causes do not act without there being a special 
configuratation between them and the matter of the thing affected. The 
metaphysicians state that since the bodily cause needs matter for its 
existence, it also needs matter for bringing something else into existence. Its 
need for matter in bringing into existence lies in its attaining through matter 
a special position in relation to the thing affected. Hence proximity and 
remoteness and special configurations interfere in the effectiveness of 
bodily causes. 
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8.1. THE MEANING OF 'ONE' AND 'MANY' 

The truth is that the concepts of unity (wahdah) and multiplicity (katsrah) 
- as with the concepts of existence, contingency and the like - are general 
concepts, which are impressed on the mind with a primary impression (i.e. 
without the mediation of any intermediary concepts). Hence such definitions 
of them as have been suggested - such as, "The one is that which is 
indivisible, from the aspect of its indivisibility," and "The many is that 
which is divisible, from the aspect of its divisibility" - are verbal definitions. 
For it they were taken to be true definitions, they would not be free from 
defect due to the dependence of the concept of 'one' on that of 'what is 
divisible,' which is the same as 'many,' and the dependence of the concept 
of 'manyl on that of 'divisible,' which is identical with it. Unity is the mode 
of indivisibility, and multiplicity that of divisibility. 

Note 

Unity coincides with existence from the viewpoint of extension 
(mishdaq), but differs from it in respect of intension (mafhum). Hence every 
existent qua existent is one, in the same way as every 'one' qua 'one' is 
existent. 

An objection may be raised here which may be stated as follows: The 
division of unconditioned (muthlaq) existence into 'one' and 'many' implies 
that what is 'many' should as well be existent like the 'one,' for it is a 
division of existence. It also implies that 'many' is other than 'one,' being 
different from it; for the two are divisions, and divisions necessarily exclude 
one another. It follows that some existents that are 'many' in respect of their 
multiplicity are not 'one.' This contradicts the statement that "every existent 
is one." 

The answer to this objection is that 'one' here possesses two different 
considerations (i'tibar). In one consideration it is considered in itself, 
without comparing it with 'many,' and this includes that which is 'many.' 
Therefore, 'many' qua existent is 'one,' and it has one existence. That is 
why it yields to enumeration, as when we say, for instance, one dozen, two 
dozen and so on, or one set, two sets, three sets and so on. There is another 
consideration for 'one' wherein it is opposed to 'many' and contrary to it. 

To explain, at one time we consider existence in itself and as being 
opposed to absolute non-existence. In this consideration it becomes identical 
with 'externality' and the mode of possession of external properties (atsar). 
At another time we consider it in a manner wherein we either find it as 
possessing its external properties or lacking these properties (though in the 
latter case, too, it. possesses certain other properties). Accordingly, we 
consider this latter kind of existence when compared to external as 'mental,' 
which does not possess the external properties, and the existence to which it 
is compared as 'external existence,' which possesses the external properties. 
Yet this does not contradict the statement that 'existence coincides with 
reality and externality,' which is identical with the possession of properties. 

In the same way, at times we take the concept of 'one' in a non- 
conditional and non-comparative sense, wherein we find it as coinciding 
with 'existence' extensionally. Hence everything that is existent is 'one' in 
respect of its existence. At other times, we view being as marked with unity 
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in a certain state and without being marked with it in another state (for 
instance, a numerically single man, and a number of men who make up a 
multitude when compared to one man, and make up a multitude in 
opposition to one, which is a unit of the multitude). This does not contradict 
the previous statement that 'one' coincides with non-conditioned existence, 
and 'one' here has a general and absolute meaning that is non-comparative. 
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8.2. THE KINDS OF 'ONE' 

'One' is either: (i) 'literal' (haqiqi), or: (ii) 'figurative' (ghayr haqiqi). 
The 'literal one' is something which is itself qualified with unity, without 
needing the mediation of an intermediary in such qualification, e.g. an 
individual human being. The 'figurative A one' is the contrary of it, e.g. man 
and horse when reckoned as 'one' by virtue of their being animals. 

The 'literal one' is either: (ia) such that its essence (dzdi) is qualified 
with unity, or: (ib) its essence is unity itself. The first kind of 'literal one' 
(ia) is called 'non-true one' (al-wahid gbayr al-haqq), e.g. one man. The 
second (ib) is called 'true unity' (al-wahdat al-haqqah), such as the unity of 
anything taken in its absoluteness, whereat unity becomes identical with its 
essence. Therefore, one and unity are one thing in it. 

The one with a non-true unity is either: (ia I) a 'particularized one,' or: 
(ia 2) a 'generalized one.' The first is what is numerically one, and it is that 
which forms a number through repetition. Instances of the second are one 
species and one genus. 

The 'particularized one' is either: (ia la) such that it is indivisible from 
the aspect of the nature qualified with unity, apart from being indivisible 
from the aspect of its unity, or: (ia lb) it is divisible. Of the first is: (ia lal) 
the concept of unity and indivisibility itself or (ia la 2) something else. That 
something else either (ia la 2a) has a spatial location, e.g. a (geometric) 
point, or (ia la 2b) it does not e.g. something which is immaterial. That 
which is immaterial is either: (ia la 2b I) attached in some manner to matter, 
e.g. the soul, or (ia la 2b 2) it is not, e.g. the Intellect. 

The second (i.e., ia lb), which accepts division from the aspect of its 
nature (qualified with unity), either (ia lb I) yields to division by itself, e.g. a 
unit quantity, or (ia lb 2) yields to it accidentally, e.g. a natural body from 
the aspect of its quantity. 

The 'generalized one' (ia 2) is either: (ia 2a) a generalized one in terms 
of concept, or is: (ia 2b) generalized in terms of existential expanse. The 
first is either: (ia 2a I) specific (such as the unity of 'man'), or (ia 2a 2) 
generic (such as the unity of 'animal'), or (ia 2a 3) accidental (such as the 
unity of 'walker' and 'laugher'). 

The 'generalized one in the sense of existential expanse' is the all- 
pervading existence. 

As to that which is one figuratively - i.e. that which is qualified by unity 
accidentally through something else - it has a kind of union with that which 
is literally one, e.g. Zayd and Amr, who are one in respect of belonging to 
the species 'man,' or man and horse, which are one in respect of belonging 
to the genus 'animal.' The terms for the figurative one differ in accordance 
with the aspect of the accidental unity. Thus unity in the sense of belonging 
to a certain species is called 'homospecific' (tamatsul), in the sense of 
belonging to a genus 'homogeny' (tajdnus), with respect to quality 
'similarity' (tasydbuh), with respect to quantity 'equality' (tasdwi), with 
respect to position 'homology' (tawdzi), and with respect to relation 
'symmetry of relation' (tandsub). It is evident that every one of these 
divisions exists. This is how the philosophers have described this 
classification. 
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8.3. PREDICATION 

Identity (al-huwa huwiyyah, lit. it-is-itness) is one of the characteristics 
of unity, in the same way as otherness (ghayriyyah) is among the 
characteristics of multiplicity. 

Further, identity signifies unity in a certain aspect by the side of 
difference in some other aspect. This is what predication is, and it implies 
that predication is correct between any two different things that have some 
kind of unity between them. Common usage has however restricted 
predication to two cases wherein unity is subsequent to difference. 

One of them is when the subject and the predicate are one in respect of 
intension and quiddity, but differ in respect of some consideration, such as 
the difference of brevity and elaborateness in such statements as 'man is a 
rational animal. ' Here the defining term and the term defined are identical in 
meaning, but differ only in respect .of brevity and elaborateness. Another 
example is the difference involved in such statements as 'man is man,' 
wherein any doubt concerning the violability of the law of identity is 
dispelled. This kind of predication is called 'primary essential predication' 
(al-haml al-dzati al-awwali) 

The second kind of predication occurs in statements where two terms 
differ in meaning but are united in respect to existence, e.g., the statement 
'Man is risible' or 'Zayd is standing' This kind of predication is called 
'common technical predication.' 
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8.4. KINDS OF COMMON PREDICATION 

Common predication is classified into 'non-derivative' (haml hu hu, also 
called haml al-muwathat) and 'derivative' (haml dzi hu). In non-derivative 
predication, the predicate is predicated to the subject without the use of any 
additional expression (such as a proposition), e.g. 'Man is risible.' In 
derivative predication the agreement of the predicate with the subject 
depends on the use of an additional element or a derivative. 

Predication is also classified into 'actualized' (batti, lit. definite) and 
'non-actualized' (ghayr batti, lit. non-definite). In an actualized predication, 
the subject refers to actual individual instances to which the term 
representing the subject applies, e.g. 'Men are risible' and 'Horses are 
quadrupeds.' In non-actualized predication individuals subsumed in the 
subject are non-actualized, as in such statements as 'All absolute non- 
existents are predfcateless' and 'The co-presence of two contradictories is 
impossible.' 

Predication is also classified into 'simple' (basith) and composite 
(murakkab). In simple predication, the predicate signifies the existence of 
the subject, e.g. 'Man is existent.' In composite predication, the predicate 
denotes one of the properties of the subject, e.g. 'Man is risible.' 

On the basis of the above discussion we can refute an objection which is 
raised on the basis of the Rule of Subordination (which states that the 
affirmation of a quality for something is subordinate to the subsistence of 
the thing of which the quality is posited) may be refuted. The objection 
states that the statement 'Man is existent,' for instance, is a corollary to the 
prior subsistence of man, which implies that 'man' has existence prior to the 
affirmation of his existence in accordance with the Rule of Subordination, 
and this involves an indefinite regress. 

The refutation of this objection is that the said rule applies to cases where 
one thing is affirmed of another, whereas the import of a simple predication 
is the affirmation of a thing's subsistence, not affirmation of one thing in 
regard to another. Hence the Rule of Subordination does not apply in such a 
case.' 
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8.5. OTHERNESS AND OPPOSITION 

We said above that otherness (ghayriyyah) is a characteristic of 
multiplicity. Otherness is classified into 'innate' (dzati) and 'extrinsic' 
ghayr dzati). 'Innate otherness' is one that arises between a thing and 
something else by virtue of its essence - such as the otherness between 
existence and non-existence. It is also called 'opposition' (taqabul). 
'Extrinsic otherness' is one that derives from a cause extrinsic to a thing, 
like the difference between sweetness and blackness. It is also called 
disparity (khilaf). 

The metaphysicians define opposition, i.e. innate otherness, as the 
impossibility of co-presence of two entities in one place, in one aspect, and 
at one time. It is classified into four kinds, as the opposites are either (i) both 
'positive' (wujudi), or (ii) one of them is 'positive' and the other 'negative' 
('adami), there being no opposition between two negatives. 

(ia) In the first case, if each of them is conceivable only in relation to the 
other, such as highness and lowness, the opposites are called 'correlatives' 
(mutadha'ifan) and the opposition is said to be that of 'correlation' 
(tadhayuf). 

(ib) If they are not such - e.g. blackness and whiteness - the opposites are 
called 'contraries' (mutadaddan), and the opposition is said to be one of 
'contrariety' (tadhadd). 

(iia) In the second case, if there is a locus (mawdhu') that accepts each of 
them - e.g. blindness and eyesight in a person - the opposition is called 'the 
opposition of privation and possession' (taqabul al-'adam wa al-malakah). 

(iib) If there is no such locus involved, as in the case of affirmation and 
negation, they are called 'contradictories' (mutanaqidan) and their 
opposition is said to be one of contradiction (al-tanaqud). This is how the 
metaphysicians have described opposition and the opposites. 

One of the properties of opposition in general is that it occurs between 
two sides, for it is a kind of relation between the opposites, and a relation 
requires two sides. 
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8.6. CORRELATION 

One of the properties pertaining to correlation is that there is a parity 
between the correlatives in respect of existence and non-existence, 
potentiality and actuality. Accordingly, if one of them is existent the other is 
also necessarily existent, and if one of them is non-existent, the other is also 
necessarily non-existent. Furthermore, when one of them is in the state of 
actuality, or when it is in the state of potentiality, the other is also 
necessarily such. It follows from this that they are concomitants and none of 
them precedes the other, neither in the mind nor in external reality. 
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8.7. CONTRARIETY 

Contrariety, in accordance with the above classification, arises between 
two existing entities that are not correlatives and which are intrinsically 
different from one another or mutually exclusive. 

One of the properties pertaining to contrariety is that there is no 
contrariety between any of the highest genera pertaining to the ten 
categories, for more than one of them are present in one place (e.g. quantity, 
quality, etc. in bodies) and various kinds of each of these categories is found 
in association with the kinds of other categories. So also are some genera 
that fall under each of them, which occur in association with some others, 
e.g. colour and taste. Hence contrariety, as revealed by induction, occurs 
between the ultimate species falling under the proximate genus, e.g. 
blackness and whiteness, which fall under colour. So have the 
metaphysicians stated. 

Another property pertaining to contrariety is that there is a locus 
(maudhu') where they occur alternately; for if there is no common particular 
locus, their simultaneous occurrence will not be impossible, such as the 
existence of blackness in one body and of whiteness in another. 

It follows from the above that there is no contrariety between substances, 
for they do not need a locus for existing and that contrariety is found only in 
accidents. Therefore, some philosophers have substituted 'place' (mahall) 
for 'locus' (maudhu') in order to include the 'matter' of substance. In 
accordance with such a no-ition, contrariety occurs between substantial 
forms (al-shuwar al-jawhariyyah) assumed by matter. 

Another property pertaining to contrariety is that there should be an 
extreme difference between the contraries. Hence if there were a range of 
existent entities (amran wujudiyyan) of which some are closer to some than 
others, the contraries will be at the extremities, between which there is 
utmost distance and difference, like blackness and whiteness, between 
which there are other intermediate colours, some of which are closer than 
others to one of the .two extreme sides, such as yellow, for instance, which 
is closer to white than red. 

The above discussion clarifies the meaning of the definition of contraries 
as "two existent entities that alternately occur to a single locus (or subject) 
and which fall under the same proximate genus, and between which there is 
an extreme difference." 
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8.8. THE OPPOSITION OF PRIVATION AND 
POSSESSION 

This kind of opposition is also called 'taqabul al-'adam wa al-qunyah.' 
The opposites in this case consist of a positive quality generally possessed 
by a certain locus by virtue of its nature, and the absence of that quality in 
the locus. An example of it is eyesight and blindness, the latter being 
privation from sight in a subject whose general nature is to possess it. 

If the locus possessing the quality is taken to be individual nature, or the 
nature of the species or genus, whose general character it is to possess the 
quality regardless of a particular time, the opposites are called 'real' 
privation and possession. Thus the absence of sight in the scorpion is 
blindness and a privation due to its being an animal by genus and hence a 
locus capable of sight, though its species be incapable of it, as alleged. 
Similarly, beardlessness in a man before the age of beardedness is an 
instance of privation, though his age group be incapable of possessing beard 
before the age of puberty. 

If the locus is taken to be individual nature along with a condition of time 
of qualification, the opposites are called 'privation and possession in 
accordance with common usage,' according to which the absence of sight in 
a blind-born person and beardlessness in a child are not reckoned to be 
instances of privation and possession in any manner. 
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8.9. CONTRADICTION 

Contradiction (tanaqud) is an opposition involving affirmation and 
negation, in the sense that what is negated is exactly what is affirmed. 
Though basically it occurs in propositions, it may occur in terms when they 
implicitly bear the import of a proposition. Thus it is said that there is a 
contradiction between a thing's existence and its non-existence, or that the 
contradictory of anything is its 'negation' (raf). 

A property of the contradictories - i.e. affirmation and negation - is that 
both of them cannot be true or false, as in a 'factual disjunctive' proposition. 
This is one of the primary self-evident axioms on which rests the truth of 
every conceivable proposition, whether self-evident or inferred, for there 
can be no knowledge of a proposition's truth without the knowledge of the 
falsity of its contradictory. For instance, the truth of the statement 'Every 
four is even' can only be ascertained only when we know that the statement 
'Every four is not even' is false. Hence the law of contradiction has been 
called 'the most primary of the primary principles' (ula al-awd'il). 

Another property of contradiction is that absolutely nothing lies outside 
the purview of the contradictories. Hence everything that can be conceived 
is either Zayd or non-Zayd, white or non- white, and so on. 

As to that which was mentioned earlier in the chapter on quiddity,' that 
'both the contradictories are removed on the plane of essence' (dzdi), as 
when it is said 'Man qua man is neither existent nor non-existent,' it is not 
in fact a case of removal of both the contradictories in any manner. Rather, 
what it signifies is that both the contradictories (viz. existence and non- 
existence) are irrelevant on the plane of quiddity; for 'man' is neither 
defined as 'a rational animal that exists' nor as 'a rational animal that does 
not exist.' 

Another of its properties is that it applies to propositions on condition of 
the presence of the well-known eightfold unities mentioned in the books on 
logic. To these Sadr al-Muta' allihin - may God's mercy be upon him - has 
added the unity of predication: that predication in both the cases (i.e. 
affirmation and negation) should either be of the primary or the common 
type, difference of predication being inadmissible. Hence there is no 
contradiction between the statement, 'The particular is particular,' that is, 
from the viewpoint of intension (mafhuman), and the statement "The 
particular is not particular,' that is, from the viewpoint of extension 
(mishddqan) 
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8.10. THE OPPOSITION OF ONE AND MANY 

The philosophers have differed concerning the opposition between one 
and many, as to whether it is innate (bi at-dzat) or not. Of those who 
consider it innate, some have held them to be correlatives and some as 
contraries, while some others have held their opposition to be of a fifth kind, 
different from the four kinds mentioned above. 

The truth is that the difference between one and many is not an 
opposition of any kind in the technical sense of the word, because the 
difference pertaining to unconditioned existence by virtue of its division 
into 'one' and 'many' is a difference of gradation (tasykik) in which the 
differentiating factor is the same as the common factor, like the division of 
existence into external and mental, actual and potential, whereas otherness 
in all the four kinds of opposition is not one that is reducible to the common 
factor. Hence between one and many there is no opposition from among the 
four kinds of opposition. 

Note 

The opposition between affirmation and negation is not an actual 
opposition in external reality, but relates to the intellect and is mentally 
posited. That is because opposition involves a certain relation between the 
opposites, and relations between existents depend on two actual and existing 
sides, whereas one of the sides in contradiction is negation, which involves 
non-being and nonentity. However, the intellect posits the negation as a side 
opposed to the affirmation and judges their co-presence to be inadmissible. 

As to the opposition of privation and possession, the non-being therein 
has some kind of entity, for it is absence of a quality possessed by the 
subject in the normal course. This measure of abstract existence is sufficient 
for the occurrence of a relation. 
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CHAPTER NINE: Priority and Posteriority, Qidam 

and Huduth 
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9. 1. THE MEANING OF PRIORITY, POSTERIORITY 
AND COEXISTENCE 

Priority (sabq) and posteriority (luhuq) are among the characteristics of 
existents qua existents. That is because two entities often share, as existents, 
a relation to a source of existence that is not the same for each of them. An 
example of it is the relation of 'two' and 'three' to 'one;' 'two' being closer 
to 'one' than 'three' is called prior and antecedent, and 'three' is called 
posterior and subsequent. At times the common relation is the same for both 
the things, in which case they are called 'coexistent' and their condition is 
called 'coexistence' (ma'iyyah). 

The metaphysicians have mentioned several kinds of priority and 
posteriority derived through induction. 

(i) Temporal priority (al-sabq al-zamani), in which the prior and the 
posterior are not contemporaneous. An example of it is the priority of some 
parts of time to other parts, such as that of yesterday to today and the 
priority of events of a preceding period to those of a subsequent period. Its 
opposite is temporal posteriority (al-luhuq al-zamani). 

(ii) Priority by nature (al-sabq bi al-thab') is the priority of the 
incomplete cause to the effect, like the priority of two to three. 

(iii) Priority by causality (al-sabq bi al-'illiyyah) is the priority of the 
complete cause to its effect. 

(iv) Priority by virtue of quiddity (al-sabq bi al-mahiyyah, also called al- 
taqaddum bi al-tajawhur) is the priority of the constituting causes of 
quiddity to their effects, like the priority of the parts of a specific quiddity 
(i.e. genus and differentia) to the species. The priority of a quiddity to its 
propria (lawazim), such as the priority of four to evenness, has also been 
considered as belonging to this kind. Its opposite is posteriority by virtue of 
quiddity (al-luhuq bi al-mahiyyah or al-ta' akhkhur bi al-tajawhur). 

The above three kinds, viz. priority by nature, priority by causality and 
priority by virtue of quiddity, are called 'priority by virtue of essence' (al- 
sabq bi al-dzat). 

(v) Priority by virtue of laterality (al-sabq bi al-haqiqah) is when what is 
'prior' has a quality that is accidentally (i.e. figuratively) ascribed to what is 
'posterior.' An example of it is water flowing in a channel: water literally 
possesses the flow, and this flow is ascribed accidentally to the channel in 
which it flows. Its opposite is posteriority by virtue of literality. This kind 
has been added by Sadr al-Muta'allihin. 

(vi) Meta-temporal priority (al-sabq bi-dahr) is the priority of the 
necessitating cause over its effect, though not in respect of its necessitating 
the existence of the effect and bringing it into being, as mentioned under 
priority by causality, but in the respect that its existence is separate and 
detached from the existence of the effect. By virtue of the cause existing on 
a higher existential plane than the effect, the effect is non-existent at the 
existential plane of the cause, such as the priority of the immaterial world of 
the Intellect over the world of matter. Its opposite is meta-temporal 
posteriority (al-ta' akkkhur al-dahri). 
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This kind has been added by Mir Damad, may God' s mercy be upon him, 
on the basis of his conception of meta-temporal huduts and qidam, which 
will be explained later on. ' 

(vii) Priority by rank (al-sabq bi al-rutbah) occurs in hierarchies based on 
nature, position and convention. An example of the first kind is the 
hierarchy of genera and species. If one were to begin at the highest genus, a 
higher genus will be prior to the one below it, which in its turn will be prior 
to the one below it until the ultimate species is reached. But if one were to 
begin at the ultimate species, the order of priority will be reversed. 

The imam or the prayer leader and those who follow him in a 
congregational prayer offer an example of the second kind. If one were to 
begin at the prayer niche, the imam will be seen to be prior to those in the 
row behind him, and those in the first row will be prior to those in the 
second, and so on and so forth. But if one were to begin from the last row, 
the order of priority and posteriority will be reverse. Opposed to this kind of 
priority is posteriority in terms of rank. 

(viii) Priority by virtue of superiority (al-sabq bi al-syaraf) depends on 
worth and merit, such as the priority of a knowledgeable person over an 
ignorant one and a courageous person over a coward. 
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9.2. THE CRITERION OF PRIORITY 

It is something that is common to the prior and the posterior and by 
virtue of which priority exists. 

The criterion in temporal priority is the relation to time, regardless of 
whether what is prior is time itself or something existing in it. The criterion 
in priority by nature is the relation to existence. In priority by causality, it is 
necessity. In priority by quiddity it is the. constitution of the quiddity. In 
priority by virtue of literality, it is realization in general, including the literal 
and the metaphorical. In meta-temporal priority, it depends on an entity's 
situation in the existential context. In priority by rank, it depends on the 
point of reference, such as the niche or the mosque entrance in the example 
pertaining to a sensible hierarchy, and the highest genus or the ultimate 
species in a conceptual hierarchy. In priority by virtue of superiority, it is 
merit and advantage. 
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9.3. QIDAM AND HUDUTH, AND THEIR KINDS 

In common usage the words qadim (lit. old) and hadits (lit. new or 
recent) were originally applied to two contemporaneous things. When the 
period of existence of one of them was greater than that of the other, the one 
which had existed for a longer period was called qadim and the one which 
had existed for a shorter period was called hadits or hadith. Hence they were 
relative attributes, in the sense that a single thing could be hadits in relation 
to one thing and qadim in relation to another. That which was implied in the 
concept of huduts was the prior non-existence of a thing in a certain period 
of time, and qidam implied that a thing was not preceded by non-existence 
in a given period of time. 

Then a more general meaning was given to these two words by giving 
'non-existence' ('adam) a more general sense that included non-existence as 
opposed to existence - that is non-existence in time, which does not cohabit 
with existence - as well as the non-existence that cohabits with existence. 
The latter of kind of non-existence is a thing's essential non-being that 
accompanies its existence after its being brought into existence by the cause. 

Thus the meaning of huduts became 'existence posterior to non- 
existence' and the meaning of qidam 'non-precedence of existence by non- 
existence.' These two concepts are essential (dzati) characteristics of 
existence in general, for an existent qua existent is either preceded by non- 
existence or it is not. Thereupon, these concepts became fit for philosophical 
discussion. 

(i) Thus one kind of huduts is 'temporal huduts' or huduts in terms of 
time [al- huduts al-zamani), which means a thing's existence being posterior 
to its non-existence, such as today's being posterior to its non-existence 
yesterday, or the posteriority of today'-s events to their non-existence 
yesterday. Opposed to it is qidam in terms of time (al-qidam al-zamani), 
which is a thing's not being posterior to non-existence in time, like the 
qidam of time itself which is neither preceded by a time nor anything 
temporal - for other- wise it would imply the subsistence of time when it 
does not exist, and this involves a contradiction. 

(ii) Another kind of huduts is 'essential huduts' (al-huduts al-dzati), 
which means non-existence's being prior to the existence of a thing at the 
plane of its essence, as is the case with all contingent existents, which owe 
their existence to a cause beyond themselves with nothing in their quiddities 
and essences except non-existence. 

One may raise an objection here that quiddity in itself does not possess 
anything but contingency. That means the equality of its relation to 
existence and non-existence and its being devoid of both of them. Thus it is 
devoid of non-existence, as mentioned. 

The answer is that it is true that quiddity by itself is devoid of existence 
and non-existence. In order to assume one of these it stands in need of 
something to tilt the scale one way or the other; the non-existence of such a 
preponderant and cause is sufficient to make it non-existent. In other words, 
its being devoid in itself of existence and non-existence and its being 
divested of these two is in the sense of primary predication (i.e. as a 
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concept). That does not contradict its being characterized with non-existence 
in the sense of common predication (i.e. in external reality). 

The opposite of huduts in this sense is 'essential qidam' [al-qidam al- 
dzati), which means non- precedence of a thing by non-existence at the plane 
of its essence (dzat). That is only true of an entity whose essence is the very 
reality of existence, an entity that dispels non-existence by its very essence. 
That is the Necessary Being, whose essence is Its existence. 

(iii) A third kind of huduts is 'meta-temporal huduts' (al-huduts al-dahri), 
mentioned by Mir Damad - may God's mercy be upon him. It means the 
posteriority of the existence of an existential plane to its non-existence at a 
higher plane in the vertical hierarchy of existence. That kind of non- 
existence does not cohabit (ghayr mujami') with existence, though it is non- 
temporal. An instance of it is the posteriority of the material world to its 
nonexistence at the plane of the imaginal world ('alam al-mitsal). Opposed 
to it is 'meta-temporal qidam' 
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CHAPTER TEN: Actuality and Potentiality 

The existence of a thing in external reality, wherein it possesses the 
external properties (atsdr) expected of it, is called 'act, ' and it is to exist in 
actuality (bi al-fi'l). The potential that precedes its actualization is called 
'potentiality' (quwwah), and before it has actualized it is said to be in 
potentiality. For instance, water has the potential to change into vapour. 
As long as it is water, it is water in actuality and vapour potentially. 
However, when it has changed into vapour, it becomes vapour in actuality 
and the potentiality is annulled. Hence there is existence in actuality and 
existence in potentiality, and these two divisions are discussed in this 
chapter. 

16 Units 
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10.1 A TEMPORAL HADITH IS PRECEDED BY 
POTENTIALITY 

Everything that comes into existence in time [hadits zamani) is preceded 
by a potentiality for existence. For before it actualizes, it necessary that its 
existence be contingent, that is, it should be capable of being qualified with 
existence or non-existence. For if it were impossible, its actualization would 
not be possible. Similarly it were necessary, it would not fail to exist. This 
potential is something other than the agent' s power over it, for its potential 
for existence is an attribute of it with reference to its own existence, not to 
something else such as the agent. This potential is something external and 
not a derivative concept (i'tibar 'aqli) associated with the thing's quiddity, 
for it is characterized with strength and weakness, proximity and 
remoteness. For instance, an embryo possessing the potential to become a 
human being is closer to humanity than a lump of food, which assesses the 
potential for changing into an embryo, and the potential possessed by the 
former is greater than what is possessed by food. 

It is obvious that this potential, which is something existing in external 
reality, is not something substantial (jawhar) subsisting bv itself. Rather, it 
is an accident that subsists through something else. We will call it 
'potentiality' (quwwah) and its substratum, 'matter' (maddah). Thus 
everything that comes into existence in time consists of 'matter' that 
precedes it and carries the potentiality of its existence. 

It is necessary that 'matter' should not be unreceptive to the actuality 
whose potential it bears. Hence it is in itself the potentiality for receiving the 
actuality whose potential it bears. For if matter were to have an actuality of 
its own, it would refuse to accept any other actuality. Thus it is a substance 
(jawhar) whose intrinsic actuality is the potentiality for things. However, in 
order to be a substance endowed with potentiality, it subsists through 
another actuality. When the actuality for which it has the potentiality comes 
into being, the earlier actuality disappears, giving its place to the new 
actuality. An example of it is water. When it changes into vapour, its 
aqueous form - which earlier sustained the matter that now bears the form of 
vapour - disappears and is replaced by the gaseous form through which the 
matter that earlier bore the potential to become vapour is now sustained. 

The matter of the new emergent actuality and that of the earlier defunct 
actuality is one, for otherwise we would have to regard it as coming into 
being with the emergent actuality. This would necessitate another potential 
and another matter, and this entails an indefinite regress. Thus a single 
emergent thing would require an infinite number of potentials and matters, 
and this is inadmissible. A similar difficulty arises if we consider matter as 
having come into existence in time (hadits zamani). 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that, first, everything that 
comes into existence in time has a 'matter' that bears the potentiality for its 
existence. 

Second, the matter of things that come into existence in time is one and 
common to them. 

Third, the relation between 'matter' and the potentiality it bears for 
becoming something is one that exists between a physical body and its 
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three-dimensional geometrical form (al-jism al-ta'limt). Hence, the 
potentiality for a particular thing delimits the indefinite potentiality of 
matter, in the same way as a three-dimensional geometrical form defines the 
indefinite threefold dimensions of a physical mass. 

Fourth, the existence of entities that come into existence in time 
inseparable from the change in their forms if they are substances, and in 
their states if accidents. 

Fifth, potentiality always subsists through actuality, and matter subsists 
continually through a form that sustains it. Thus when a - form takes the 
place of an earlier one, the subsequent form takes the place of the preceding 
one in sustaining matter. 

Sixth, it becomes clear from what has been mentioned that potentiality 
temporally precedes only a particular actuality; otherwise actuality when 
taken in an absolute manner precedes potentiality respect of all forms of 
priority: causal, temporal, by nature, etc. 
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10.2. THE KINDS OF CHANGE 

We have seen that a thing's motion from potentiality to actuality ails 
change, either in its essence or its states. Change is either instantaneous or 
gradual. Gradual change is called motion (harakah), which is a thing's 
gradual mode of existence (i.e. extended over time). As it relates to a mode 
of being, it deserves to be a subject of metaphysical study in this respect. 
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j^Jjtll L^i^P j a^wLp (jMjl-l ajLpL jj^oii! ^H;-*-^ _j j>*^ J-** 

S^aJIj *j\ ^ 5ji!L li Jjl JUS' Ub Jj^I 
JUai y&> *--JrLS' Jlj^-^l MU- aS^S-L JLyaij (jJJ! fr^^l _j <J JU5' fr( _ r iJJ 
aJI jJlJLo (^JJ! jlSG.! j jSwJl j lijJ^Jl jIS'aJI dlL-J aJ UliC 

j fyi lils jli JUi'jSUJl j A_*J_aij Jjt jLS'il^LJl jl ^—Jrl dJJjJ ^LS 
aJUS' Jl A™Jlj ojiJL -Uj <G! ^ Jj Ulk* V JUTaJ Jjl^ JLa* ii^LJl 

<_}l a~~JIj Sj^JLj yfc li Jjl JUS' aS^J-Ls aOj^j (_giJl jlfsil j j^wJl j ^liJl 

.^tiJl jL^Jl J,| a^JIj SjiJlj aJ| ^ ^jJU^Jl 
j aS^J-I a^« ^.iil Lull ai~* jj^l j^Lp LgJLiL£ (j ^JlS^S AfyU jl tiiiJu ^j^J Ji j 
JL*jj ^JJl JpliJl j li^^ill j aS^U aJ ^JJl ^j-^^ll j ASyU aJI ^JJl (_^J-I 
jj, \s-y aSJjU aJ_p j-iiJ t^JJl jl«jJl j aS^J-1 I4J jJI asLJ.1 j ii^l j aS^S-I 

JLk^l 
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10.3. THE DEFINITION OF MOTION 

It was said above that motion is a thing's transition from potentiality to 
actuality in a gradual manner. One may also call it 'gradual change.' 
(Gradual transition is a self-evident concept, whose formation in the mind is 
assisted by sense-experience.) Aristotle defined it as "the first perfection 
(kamal awwal) for that which is in a state of potentiality qua something in 
potentiality." To explain, the acquisition of what a thing may possibly 
acquire is a perfection for it. For a thing in its movement towards a certain 
state - for instance, a body moving towards a certain location to become 
situated in it - its movement as well as its establishment in the location 
towards which it moves are perfections for that body, with difference, 
however, that its movement is the first perfection and its establishment in 
that location the second perfection. 

Hence, when it starts its movement, a perfection is realized for it, though 
not absolutely but in the sense that it is still in a state of potentiality in 
relation to its second perfection, which is establishment in the sought 
destination. Thus, motion is a first perfection for that which is in a state of 
potentiality in relation to the two perfections, in the respect that it is in a 
state of potentiality in relation to the second perfection. 

From this it becomes clear that motion depends for its actualization on 
six things: (i) the origin (mabda'), from which motion starts, (ii) the end 
(muntaha) towards which motion is directed, (iii) the moving subject 
(mawdhu') or 'the moved' (mutaharrik), (iv) the 'agent' that causes the 
motion, or the 'mover' (muharrik), (v) the course (masafah) of motion, and 
(vi) the time to which motion corresponds in some manner. These will be 
explained below. 
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aS^J-I J ^fe* ^L*~-iiil Ailj aJL>- j A^i a-l*j V j aJJs 1 _r*^ _^4^ -k^jjl 

*>Ui U»-Lj jl il^iil Jjjj Jj«j U>1^- ls !p aJIj SjS (j! j cJ-LJ oji Lgjiij i 

J*iJl J! SjiJ! & Qft- *\ L&aj j^aixll j ^^1 _j Jl r l~J^I _j 

A_i Ig.*^- j 5iyU ^ -bU jjt) jj-l j^-tj aS^J-I JljU la-U^L jdl ojj-^il l»l j 

V ULj jlT^I j aS>I j £Us*.| 

a Jjij Ll SjS j s.1^^1 ^ aLJ li ">l*i aJ Jp^Ju* f.y>r JS' c~j~ _J 
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10.4. MEDIATING AND TRAVERSING MOTION 

There are two conceptions of motion. In one of them, the moving thing is 
conceived as being between the origin and the end, in the sense that if it is 
supposed to be at a certain limit in the middle, it is neither before it nor after 
it: it is a simple static state which is indivisible and is called 'mediating 
motion' (al-harakah al-tawassutiyyah). 

In the second conception, it is the above-mentioned state of being 
between the origin and the end, along with its relation to the limits of the 
course of motion, the limit that it has left and the one that it has not reached, 
or the potentiality transformed into actuality and the potentiality that still 
remains in its state and which the moving subject seeks to transform into 
actuality. Implied in this conception of motion is division into parts and 
gradual transition and passage, as it is a gradual transition from potentiality 
to actuality. It is called 'traversing motion' (al-harakah al-qath'iyyah), and 
both of these meanings exist in external reality, for they correspond to it 
with all their characteristics. 

However, as to the picture of motion derived from imagination, by taking 
one limit after another from motion and combining them in the form of a 
continuous aggregate divisible into parts, it is something purely mental 
having no existence in external reality; co-presence of parts is impossible in 
motion, for otherwise it would be something static, not dynamic. 

From this, it becomes clear that motion - i.e., traversing motion - is a 
fluid mode of existence, divisible into parts, wherein potentiality and 
actuality intermingle in the sense that every one of a assumed parts is 
actuality for its preceding part and potentiality for the succeeding part, 
terminating on one side in potentiality unaccompanied by actuality and on 
the other in actuality unaccompanied by potentiality. 
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(Jl tt^M 4S^U cJiaj Jj^L; (l)^ jJ SI J*^Ij V Sj^JL j»L*Jjl Il-^J j 

^ V t^JJl Jj^l sjsM li M j aS^JJ |JLu> V aJI Ij^j ^UJu j 
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10.5. THE ORIGIN AND END OF MOTION 

We saw that motion is essentially subject to division. However, it should 
be noted that this division does not stop at any limit like the division in 
static continuous quantities, as in the case of geometric line, plane and body. 
For were it to stop at a limit, that would result in an indivisible part, whose 
inadmissibility was mentioned earlier. 

Furthermore, it is a division that is potential, not actual, for were it actual 
there would be no motion due to the division leading up to instantaneous 
parts. 

From this it becomes clear that there is no beginning or end of motion, in 
the sense that it should have a first, or last, indivisible part from the aspect 
of motion, as mentioned above. That is because a part in this sense is 
something instantaneous, not gradual, so the definition of motion as 
something essentially gradual would not apply to it. 

As to that which was mentioned above, that motion ends in two sides - 
on the one side in a potentiality unaccompanied by actuality and on the 
other in an actuality unaccompanied by potentiality - that is a delimitation of 
it by something external to it. 
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(1)1 SjiJl a-Lft jl j L£j-Ij J-*-^ (J| SjaJI j-* ^J-J^ '^J^ ^' ■ L - 

L^jt« -b>tJL» aiLjJ SjJiiLi JLaS' S^aSIj iJlA j Aj 2_«jIS i£j&y>r y>\ (j a!j^>j£ j^5\J 

j SjJLiLi ">Lt» jlil SsLi SjiJl ibLLl Ij^u J-*- 1 ^ dllS'^Ui SjlJl cJ-LJ lili 

^j^jj. ^fTp- 8J*^J-Li (j-^ixll j^bM j»— Jrl J Ajl^iLi A~™LtLl jjb f.lU (j 

oj-aJL) Lo OLS'V} _j aS^U <Ulp jJjb^j j LoLj 1^1 aS^J-I ^j-z'y j^N! <li' s-^ J 
J*iJl J! S^il ^ P( ^SJ| qj* ^» ^1 aS^-I jis*sj fii J«iJl J! ^ L* 
VI aS> V i! JixJlT a^t Jxiib l^f aS^LI e^iy OjSC V jt j 

li iprj V 31 ol^Jrl ^ ojlilj j^o jl V j aJ a£^ *jls <us SjS V Li L* ^* 
j s-L-i^fl 5j5 U> (jJ! J>jV <bLLliT a^- ^ J-*-i!L) j a^- ^ SjiJL) I^J Jj jJJJLS' 
j ajLL^lII ^I^p^I j a-pjJI ./? il 5j3 li aJLj 5jL* jj& c^-Lil j^^L-LS'j SjiJLi L£l aJjls 
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10.6. THE SUBJECT OF MOTION 

We saw above that motion is the gradual transition of a thing from 
potentiality to actuality. We also noted that it is necessary that this 
potentiality be borne by and subsist through something substantial. We 
further noted that that which is in potency is a potential perfection for matter 
and united with it. So when potentiality changes into actuality, actuality 
becomes united with matter in the place of potentiality. An example of this 
is the matter of water, which is potentially vapour. Another is that of a sour 
body, e.g., an apple, which is potentially sweet. When water changes into 
vapour and sourness into sweetness, the matter of water assumes the form of 
vapour and that of the sour body the form of sweetness. Hence there is a 
subject in every motion that is qualified with motion and in which motion 
occurs. 

It is necessary that the subject of motion be something enduring that 
undergoes motion. Otherwise that which possessed potentiality would be 
something other than that which assumes actuality, in which case motion, 
which is a thing's transition from potentiality to act, would not be realized. 

It is also necessary that the subject of motion should not something that 
has actuality in all respects, such as an immaterial Intellect, for there can be 
no motion without some kind of potentiality. Hence that which has no 
potentiality has no motion. Also, it should not be in potentiality in all 
respects, for that which is such has no existence. Hence, it should be 
something that is potential in some aspect and actual in some aspect, such as 
prime matter, which possesses the potentiality for all things and whose 
actuality is its potentiality, or a body that is secondary matter, which 
possesses the potentiality for various specific forms and accidents along 
with the actuality of bodiness and some specific form. 
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^ A~~iJ j aS^J-I Jbrjj <jjA\ jA il^d.! d)l5" i! il^sl! j^p il^l 0_j^j <l)f 
JLi**- jj» J*-^ ^ij- J S-^-lj ^ ^IjLi j ">lptj J^lj f. ( -i 

^ j Ijbrlj J^lj j.^A iDjSsJ ^j*-* j OlJuLiJ! AJLp- ^» J^JiJl J jl-^-jJl 

jjfc b> j a! Jili j aS^J-L a] J*^ (Ji a~~JL ajiJb jjfc ii^lil IU^jI j 

c~;L? _^ M olJJl i-bx^> \jJcj> \y\ aS^JJ L-Ojlil JpliJl j^SL jl j 

ASyJ-l ^ zy>r y^Cj ^li A~~jij (j A^j> j si ^Jl jLS" j jjxj j^P olJJl 

IJl& Affp- a£^J-I ( - ) Xj j^Ji lib- (j jjJtj jjp ^ a^Lp oLi) s-^VI ^ (Jj 
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10.7. THE AGENT OF MOTION, THE MOVER 

It is necessary that the mover should be other than the moved, for if the 
moved itself were the creator of motion, that would imply a single thing 
being active (fail) and passive (qabil) in a single aspect. This is impossible, 
because the mode of action (fi'l) is the mode of possession, whereas the 
mode of receptivity is the mode of privation, and it is meaningless to say 
that a single thing is in possession and privation in the same aspect. 

Moreover, the subject is in potentiality in relation to the actuality attained 
by it through motion, an actuality which it lacks, and that which is in 
potentiality cannot provide actuality. It is necessary that the proximate agent 
of motion should be something undergoing change and renewal, for if it 
were something stable in itself and without change and flux, that which it 
produces would also be stable in itself. As a result, no part of motion will 
give way to another part due to the stability of the cause and absence of 
change in its state, whereupon motion would not be motion, which is a self- 
contradiction. 
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Culilb jJkJI Js>Uj1 i^S J-^J' 

.di!i ^ JUu JjS/l JjJ.1 j jycJl _jt jjjJl jf J^L^J! 
aJ Ljli j-bsJl j^S-Ls il^^u j-*^ 1 " iSi ji*-*^ J jJlscx!! jb !i_~w^l j 

S.i-b~ (j>P Ajli iL£| j^f Ajli U^-jJ 2ip (J! 
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10.8. THE RELATION OF THE CHANGEABLE TO THE 

UNCHANGING 

It has been said that the necessity of dependence of something 
undergoing renewal and change on a cause subject to renewal and change 
like itself requires the dependence of the renewing and changing cause in its 
turn upon something else subject to renewal and change like itself, and so 
on and so forth. That implies either an indefinite regress or a vicious circle, 
or changeability in the First Source, whose exalted station lies beyond such 
an attribution. 

The answer that has been given to this objection is that renewal and 
change originate in a substance that is essentially mobile. Renewal being 
essential to it, it is correct to ascribe it to an unchanging cause that brings it 
into existence, for its creation is the same as the creation of its 
changeability. 
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ppj j ilptxl! ^j-^jil ^ip (j;^ (_jJJl jL~Jl J-^-' iprjJl aS^J-I 2iL^a 
A^jV jls ji*^- 4 Jl>-Ij J-*^ 2 -^ ^1 Cf ^ ij^ O^j-all ^ SJji* aJIj£ ^ 

a^» j^-i Ji'iprjJl ajT ^LJsl (Jl aJ| lL~j- ^ Jj Jl^- j-» j a^aILI (j dX^-JuJ! 

j jjjLJl &i\ j a^Ip ^JJl ^JJ jjL* J-^' f^3" Cf ^S^J-I oUT 

.J^*>Ul j A-ip Jjw (^iJl p^Jl 
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10.9. THE COURSE OF MOTION 

The 'course' of motion is the continuous flux of existence through which 
the moving subject passes. Unavoidably, it yields to the abstraction of some 
of the categories, though not from the aspect that it is a continuous changing 
unity, for that would entail the occurrence of gradation in quiddity, which is 
impossible. Rather, that is from the aspect that the course is divisible into 
instantaneously existing divisions, each of which is a species from among 
the species of the category and different from other species. An example of 
it is a growing body whose motion is in quantity. At every instant of its 
motion, it is affected by a species from among the species of continuous 
quantity, different from the species that affected it in a preceding instant as 
well as those that will affect it in a succeeding instant. 

Hence the meaning of a thing's motion in a certain category b that the 
subject is affected at every instant by a species from among the species of 
the category, which is different from the species that affect it at any other 
instant. 
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j (jjVl oVji-» aS^J-I I4J ^-flj yjJ! oV^ii! 01 4-L^yji}\ jL«Ji jj g ■ *■ u 
^ j/jj^i j»L^S/l j ^1 AJliO.1 ol5>lT y>Ui aJ aS^-I £yy ^1 U 

j li^j a^T j iJp^ill p—Jrl 0U _y&Us> L^yi j ^-U-jpYI j ^ly^lS' oL*^Jl> 

.a_»5\j A^jLaJl oLjLSvJI 

j^SvJli *-~Jr! ^yrl j! J^^" iO"* ^ir^"' »l a il ; Jj-a^J Lil j^>-Jl 01 !aJ-P ijjl Jj j 
(JjLJI jr^Jl J 2u-*aiil j A^Us^l sJjSrYl (J^J^ >* i3^*^ Jit^ 

A_j l_-Jj V jV-SL^iaJl ^1 n 01 ,AJIP l—'.yr' J 

bbj AJL^Sfl ^jUJ! jbjj aJL^I *!^t Ji 1^ j ^Sfl fL-^Jl 

.aS^A-I j A^jwU aL^u 

a™J 14 J-L^" aJU L^y 1 s^Slil aS^S' yiLli L^ajl aJ aS^A-U i^-^jJl L«i j 

j Lki j^rsJl ,3! i^s ^jjJl L^»^jL> j Jl^-I Ji aJU! JUuL'^I j J-*-^ 
.tiiii Lki L _ r J _j jprjJl aJI ^L-il J| ^L^iJ'yi ^^^-^ ^>-fc* aS^A-I 

.iprjjl aJI ^»L-il J| ^L-^j*>U 5j.,?ttoU aS^J-I 
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jls S-bM liS' j aS^J-15' fr L5 ^j J-«i*- j L^J^ 2 -! Li^I SiL^I L«l j 

.aJLp Li>LS'L>_p ^JJai\ y jJjiJI ji*^ L^-s jjiiJl 

jl ^JlAJ Ji j C-jLj ^yjsy jjp aS^J-I ij-^" {y^***^ *S/^ j - *.?^ 3 
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10.10. THE CATEGORIES WHEREIN MOTION OCCURS 

In accordance with the opinion prevailing amongst the earlier 
philosophers, belonging to the period before Mulla Shadra, the categories in 
which motion occurs are four: place, quality, quantity, and position. 

As to place, it is obvious that motion takes place in it, like the motion of 
bodies in respect to location. However, there are certain reservations in 
considering place as a category in its own right, though such a view has 
been commonly held. Rather, place is a kind of position; accordingly, a 
motion in place is a kind of motion in position. 

As to quality, it is obvious that motion occurs in it, especially in non- 
active qualities like the qualities associated with quantities, such as 
straightness and crookedness and the like; for a body moving in terms of 
quantity also moves in the qualities that depend on its quantity. 

As to quantity, the motion in it is defined as gradual change in a body's 
quantity that is continuous, proportionate and orderly. One example is the 
case of biological growth, which is a gradual, continuous and orderly 
increase in a body's volume. 

An objection has been raised against this definition. It is pointed out that 
growth takes place through the annexation of parts from outside to the parts 
of the growing body. Thus the resulting larger quantity is an accident of the 
collection of the original and the annexed parts, whereas the previous 
smaller quantity was an accident of the original parts. These two quantities 
are separate and discontinuous due to the difference of their subjects. Hence, 
there is no motion but the disappearance of one quantity and the emergence 
of another. 

The answer that has been given to this objection is that there is no doubt 
that there is an annexation of the annexed parts; however, the 'nature' (i.e. 
the specific form) transforms the annexed part after assimilation into the 
form of the original parts. It continues to transform and increase the bulk of 
the original parts gradually by assimilating parts from outside and changing 
them into the original parts. Thus the quantity accidental to the original parts 
increases in a gradual and continuous manner, and this is what motion is. 

As to position, the occurrence of motion in it is obvious, such is the 
rotary motion of a sphere on its axis, as a result of which me relationship of 
any point on its surface changes with its surroundings. This is a gradual 
change in its position. 

The philosophers were of the opinion that there is no motion in the 
remaining categories, which consist of action, affection, time, relation, 
possession and substance. 

As to action and affection, gradualness is included in their conception. 
They do not have instantaneously existing individuals and occurrence of 
motion in them requires division into instantaneously existing divisions, 
which they do not have. 

A similar observation applies to the category of 'time,' which is defined 
as a mode resulting from a thing's relation to time. It is gradual and so 
precludes the occurrence of motion in it, which requires divisibility into 
instantaneously existing divisions. 
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As to relation, it is an abstraction dependent upon its two sides and, like 
motion, is not independently associated with a single thing. The same 
applies to 'possession,' any change wherein is dependent upon the change 
of its two subjects, like the change occurring in the shoe or the foot from 
their prior state. 

As to substance, the earlier philosophers believed that the occurrence of 
change in it entails the actualization of motion in that which is not a fixed 
subject, and, as mentioned earlier, the actualization of motion depends on a 
fixed subject that persists as long as motion continues. 
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L^jx^jI jj^u a_J_p J-U~jI j j-fcjJr! aJjjL« (j aS^U £y_9 Ji 4 J ul^^*' j-W 3 i *i 

oi ^y-* J W^y^ v^^ 1 oVjiii j aS^-i of 

^j'LkJl J! Sjljl~. aJL-^M JUiS/Vi aIpU Jl J*iJl abs-l L$Jl 8Jl£~w y>l_pJJ 5*1? 

^y^j-U aS^JJ i_j^iiJl 11 01 As j Li A-jyLil l-jLw^^I j A^PjJl jj ya ll j 

^sijJl j (jd^l j eJ^SOl j jv^Jl (j 5S^>sil! ^L^-^l j A^pjJl jj-^Jl j .fl.UlU Lgli^S' 
.olS^M »-La jjJbtJL! i diii V jJ j L^il^po jj^pjj! aJL~« 

j Li~;Li)l lJui.1 lUj-Ws oljS' oiJ^ill a*,, Ml Jl V>\£JI JJLi Ul a_1p a^f j 

JIxj ^ (lliJl j Li ,lli i-b-Jl j jytJb Lay*^- j cJLTLL aS^L-I 0L> a_ip <_~>rf _j 

.b-b^ iJbrd.1 Jx^r 4iT V JJbiJj J«r Lil JpUrU 
jjP ^ AJLju A^-jjl lJuff AjtjJaJl Jl OJJLScIII ^Lp^l jLu~*l As>rjj Ul A;lp Jjjl J 
(j^/Jl C-J-*^- AjyjJiil j iJbttll! ^y-U (3'^ ^-b<^L« <b-bx^» AjtJaJl J*^r (Jl isfl> 

.b-bxl^ iJbslLl Jx4 i _J iJbeJ.1 

jl Jj *y AjlJLSli aJ AjylJ j y_^=M (Jl Lftipt-j j a-L^~a y^MI jb! a_ip i— ^-1 j 

.ysl^Ll j ^i" 

^ Li~;LiJl iJull (Jl <b-bxiil (j^l^c-^l eJL* JsLXjI Lpt>w5 ^jJL!l jl! U^jI a^Ip jjjl j 
jjp jJl Ajj^-iJl oLS^Ll j csy^-f Jy-f iO^S' j a^j^JsJI oLS^Ll j Ajjilai! ajLjJI 

oLSpM ijU^- ^ Jb- JS' (j ^j^iJl ^ Ain^ Ajpr Obljl i-bn^S' j AjtJaJl t_5">b^- 

>( j«Ai!l LaJ-L^ (Jjl AjL-jiJl 

oi-b4 jjI SiJbxdl oblj^fl j Jy-^l oJl* Jl j»"^l uL !a^p i_~^rf j 
Jl ill jLi Ajj^aJl j IJiS^ j AjtJaJl Jl Vn^aJl olS^l-l j ^^^Aj" aJL^- liLi 

.(.^■^ L^AjtjJaJl Ukjl I4J tiL/'^JJ J-pLaJl jLi AjL^iJl (j j Ax^kJl 

.aJ iJbi 
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AjLJLJ-Ij eilil ^Js- ijyfi Jbu SjjUxLl A-x^JaJl JJ*A^ ^IjT ^-LaJ L» ^ip J 

jjljw ^>j^jL« L*.ijJl>- ^yt -b- j_p ^ Pj*^ J Si 111 ^^Ip ^W^ 1 ^j-*^ - sjj-^ 3 

OjS' C-J-b- ^ OJt£" ll <W3^pl ii^sxl* OjAysr (j ilj^tJ.! J^J^' -W^" J 

as>i j as>i j^i ^ o*>^i £jSn ovyii j yyti pjv j 

j \j*j»\j>r aS^^u a!L^ <>-b~lj A_LJb- a-b^ljjl aJjIc ^L_^irl ji l*Jl jl Itiilj j 
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10.11. CONTINUATION OF THE ABOVE DISCUSSION 

Shadr al-Muta'allihin, may God's mercy be upon him, came to ho A that 
motion occurs in the category of substance. Among the various arguments 
that he advanced in favour of this view, the most persuasive is that the 
occurrence of motion in the four accidental categories requires that motion 
occur in the category of substance, because the accidents are dependent 
upon the substance in the way an action depends upon its agent. Thus 
physical actions depend on the natures or specific forms, which are the 
proximate causes of them. As mentioned earlier, the proximate cause of 
motion is something gradual like it. Thus the natures and specific forms in 
bodies moving in respect of quantity, quality, place and position are 
changeable with a fluid existence like the accidents: otherwise there would 
not actualize any cause of these motions. 

An objection against this argument states: If we transfer our argument to 
the renewing nature, the question still remains as to how something 
changeable can emanate from an unchanging source. 

The answer to this is that since motion occurs within the substance of the 
changeable 'nature,' change and renewal are essential to it, and that which is 
essential to something does not stand in need of a cause. The 'maker' has 
made it changeable, not that he first made it and then made it changeable. 

This answer may be contested with the following remark. The same thing 
may be asserted concerning the dependence of changeable accidents on the 
'nature' without making the 'nature' changeable; hence changeability is 
essential to changeable accidents and the nature made the changeable 
accident; not that it made the accident and then caused it to change. 

The answer to this is that accidents depend for their existence on the 
substance and are subject to it. Hence it is necessary that their essentiality 
should culminate in the substance. 

Another objection that has been raised is that the relation between the 
changing accidents and the unchanging source - a nature or something else - 
can be explained in another manner. According to this explanation, change 
is produced in the accidents from outside, for instance, by the varying 
degrees of proximity and distance from destination in physical motions, by 
the changing states in coercive motions which are opposite to nature, and by 
the succession of particular acts of will produced in the soul at very stage of 
psychic motions whose source is the soul. 

The answer to this is that, transferring our argument to these successive 
states or acts of will, we may ask: What is it that makes them successive? 
For they unavoidably culminate, in the case of physical motions, in a nature. 
The same is true of coercive motions, for coercion culminates in a nature. 
The same applies to psychic motions, wherein the immediate agent of 
motion is the nature, as will be explained later on. 

One may also argue in favour of substantial motion on the basis of what 
was mentioned earlier," that the existence of the accident is a plane from 
among the planes of the existence of substance, in the respect that its 
existence-in-itself is identical with its existence-for-the-substance. Hence its 
change and renewal are change and renewal in the substance. 
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It follows from the above discussion, first, that the changing natural 
forms that appear one after another in matter are in reality a single 
substantial form in flux through which matter passes, and from each of 
whose limits is abstracted an idea different from what is abstracted from 
another limit. 

This was concerning change in natural forms (e.g. water into vapour and 
vapour into water), which is change within a single form in flux. But there 
are other evolutionary substantial motions represented by the motion of 
prime matter towards physical form, followed by vegetative, animal and 
human forms. 

Second, in its substantial motion the moving substance moves with all its 
accidents, for, as mentioned, the existence of accidents is a plane of the 
existence of the substance, which is their substratum. 

A consequence of this is that the motion of substance in the four - or the 
three' - categories is a kind of motion within motion. On this basis, these 
fourfold or threefold motions may be called 'secondary motions,' and the 
motions that relate absolutely to the accidents in subordination to the 
substance - not parallel to it - may be termed 'primary motions.' 

Third, the physical world with its one matter is a single reality in flux. 
With all its substances and accidents, it is a single caravan moving towards 
its fixed end of an absolute actuality. 
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»Jj>di.l JLibcll jj-^JI L» 2 1 .^^--[1 a^LlI jji aS^J-1 e-L& ^-j^jj^ 0|! I^Jli 

3 U JaiU-l 5jU1! JpUJI oils' 01 j L. 

jjfc eilil Jpli 01 [jJU AjyyM aS^JJ OjiLJl iL-Jjl _j O^nJIj (jU^l 01 US' IJl» j 
aJlxJI aSsj^Ji \j> «jj I ^"U ...Ij, ailil jj-x-aj j L^-Lx-^i t5jli-« yy£ U>Uj-j 2jijji^ L» ajj-^3 

.lifJb-j j L^L^>J AiiiU^ ailil a^^JIj 
01 J^-V oils' 01 aS^-I c>ti l» JLj o;l? ^y^y Ji ^S/M orU- 01 ijfJbJl j 

ipr^Jl (j L^jl^rl ^L»J>-I j»-lP J Lfe^ j»L~JLiVl JjLj jv-L^J V _J aS^U e-^J-j Aj -kjb^J 

J^Sf oJl^ 01 j oUi j oils' jjp L£j j»U-Jj^l OjS'j j aS^-I JUaJli 

jj ll J ( j^5^P > yi 01 LoS'aIx^j j aJ Jj>rjJ j^J- A^ij j>\ ^1 ^1^4 (_3^lj ^ 

olfyU ^j^j^>i Alio j a! U^-jj oU-iS' ^j^j^> (j! ^l^- S^sLLl (j Ajy^Jrl 

ASyU ^jvsjj: ^^xj V i| aS^U k j~Ju Ajy^Jrl ASyi-l ^j-^j^ j L*ft£ LSyy? y< Vi=y«Jl 
a_«jUs oJIS'aJL^ Ajy^pr iJli oils' li X>y>j^r\ aS^U j aJ Jlss-jj j aS^J-I aj ^jii lili VI 

j Jl*2j"VI J-P Ajy^Jrl jj-*a!l C5>^ 3iLi.t A^Pj^jil jLvu| j 

.AJmi JS'^ ajjLp Lg^-iJ j VI j L»il^l OliO. 0">L-Jl 
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10.12. THE SUBJECT OF SUBSTANTIAL MOTION AND 

ITS AGENT 

It has been held by philosophers of the post-Shadra period that the 
subject in this motion is the matter actualized in one or the other of 
successive forms united by continuity and flux. Thus the unity of matter and 
its individuality are preserved through one or the other of the changing 
forms. The unity of the changing form, though indefinite, is preserved by an 
immaterial substance, which is the agent of matter. This agent preserves 
matter and its unity and individuality through some form or another. Thus 
the form, whatsoever, participates in the cause of matter and the matter 
actualized through it is the subject of motion. 

This is similar to the opinion of those who reject substantial motion and 
believe in continuous coming into being and annihilation (al-kawn wa al- 
fasad). They state that the agent of matter is some form whatsoever, whose 
unity is preserved by an immaterial substance that creates form and matter 
through its mediation. Thus some form whatsoever participates in the cause 
in relation to matter and preserves its actualization and unity. 

The correct position is that motion's need for a fixed subject remains as 
long as motion continues. Should a fixed subject be needed to preserve the 
unity of motion, in order that motion may not fall apart through divisibility 
and for the reason that its parts are not co-present in existence, it is the 
continuity of motion in itself and its divisibility in imagination, not external 
fact, which is sufficient for its unity. Should the need for a fixed subject be 
for the reason that motion is something predicative that stands in need of an 
entity existent-in-itself, in order to exist for it and to characterize it - as in 
the case of accidents and substantial forms impressed in matter, which also 
stand in need of a substratum for which they may exist and which they may 
characterize - the subject of accidental motions is something other that is 
substantial, and the subject of substantial motion is motion itself. For we do 
not mean by 'subject of motion' anything except an entity through which 
motion may subsist and for which "it may exist, and substantial motion, 
being a flowing and substantial entity, is subsistent through itself and for 
itself. Thus it is motion and the moving in. itself. 

Matter, which undergoes substantial forms in a continuous and flux-like 
manner, is referred to as 'subject' due to its union with forms; otherwise, in 
itself it is devoid of all actuality. 
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AxklJl L^> AxkS £-aL4 V oLtks (Jl a_o~~JLu AfyLl l!^ 1 5j«S!jJI lLoI^J-I Li! 

i^srjJl Jljjj j^jlp AJLiyj> LjLj A^jyiil AxkiiJl iprj ^Lxi (1)1 li iprjJl aJjlS <j (Jj^-V 

joikS (j! L^-jii (j a^*JL« L^Jlp Jj^l a.Uall _b£ x> J,j^! a.Uall [ J J «jaJl 

tjpikS Jl 2u_^aJl cJL* AxkS LL^- LiS' liSo j lS^^I L^la^l M dUis' 

.Jl>- ^s- <L»-~JL!! ^JiIj jl Oji dJJ'ij 

i f ; » ilJii^l U>«jjj (j aS^-I J Li j s!»XSj«1 aJ^ aS^J-I 3jLJL>- ^j~Jli alJU/oV li-* 

^..JjcJI oM aS^JJ ^jLp J..A*-'* *5'5Sy»-l ilJLi«l ^j^tj aj (_$illl ilJLu^l lJL$i 
jiP aSL^JJ ^jLdl ~5ol lila jl VI (_yv^l ji—^JJ ^y^JsJl *— Jrt ilJli*! 0^ *4 (_^Jl!1 
2ju^A L^Lj ^.-JjtlJl Jrl Ajw*^ oi*>L^ Loaj A^jyiil Ajlprl l y2*s £-«L£ V j jL* 

aJlp i_JlsjI< <UI ^ a_l« jj^r j La_)IjJL* j aS^JJ ( j^5jLxJ| jL»jjl IJla j 

j a_J_p uJ^j L« Jl a_w*~_JL ^^-Ll* ^Jl3^l« d~^- ^j-* j a-^jJL ^Sjcj* 

. j^l j-» a^_~JL!L J_^LLl a^> i^j^kJl 
jJsl Jus 0j aS^J-I jJUj jlJiXo Ls L^jL>- LL»j Affp- JSo jl! Vjl ^JlSj Lc ^j^J Ji j 
aSL^LI j!jJL» jjt (_giJl ^LxJl jL»jJL Lg_^j i_~~_Jl (ju«j j oLS^Ll a»Lp jjJlSj ^^Lp ^LJl 
j g 11 j j^u**Jl j jjjJLi! SjA^j -li j AiLS'^-is I g a p-BsJjs- Lsj^jc* Aj^sJ a^^-JI 
.L^-ip j^JsiJL oLS^Ll jj-LaJ Lftjjp j (3^1 j (jjLi-ill j oLpLJI j ^L^l j ^L-Sfl 
a£^LI jL>j AjysyLl Aff^JJ ^jjijill J-iP aJL«jJI oil^Ll j J-^-i a! (_jiJl jUjJl j 

ji* VLw« jLjJl jjS' jl ^^kj: jUjJ! s-lprl j^j jLJli ^LJl j ^JiJl jl ;UL? _j 
^JLP y>l -ajl JiSy^l J-^L^I -L=J-1 j jLjJl ^j,J? j j^l jl ILiJLj j 
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,<tj 2^>_w^iJl J^J sl$ii* 
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10.13. TIME 

We find that events occurring as a result of motion, are divisible into 
segments, of which no segment is co-present with another in respect of 
actual existence. For the actual existence of any posterior segment under 
consideration depends on the termination of foe actual existence of the prior 
segment. Moreover, we find that the prior segment is itself divisible into 
similar segments none of which is co-present with the other. We can go on 
bisecting segments in this way, and whenever we reach a segment it would 
be visible into two parts in the aforementioned manner without the division 
ever stopping at any limit. 

This division is not possible without the application of quantitative 
extension to motion, by which motion becomes measurable and divisible. 
However, that extension does not represent the reality of motion itself, for it 
is something determinate whereas motion in itself has only an indeterminate 
extension, like the indefinite shape of a physical mass, which is defined by a 
three dimensional geometrical form. 

This extension, through which the extension of motion is determined, is a 
continuous quantity corresponding to motion, like a three-dimensional 
geometrical form through which the dimensions of a physical mass become 
determinate, with the difference that this quantity corresponding to motion 
is non-static and its parts are not co-present with one another, as opposed to 
a three dimensional geometrical form in which the parts are static and co- 
present. 

This quantity is time, which corresponds to motion and constitutes its 
extent. Every part of it is prior in relation to the part that depends upon it, 
and it is posterior in relation to the part on whose termination it depends. 
The extremities that result from the division of time into segments are called 
'instants.' 

The following conclusions are drawn from this discussion. 

(i) For every motion there is a time particular to it, which is the extent of 
that motion. People have adopted ordinary time, which is the extent of 
diurnal motion, as a convention for the measurement of motions in general 
and for the determination of the relationships between them. This is because 
ordinary time is commonly known and observable. They have divided it into 
centuries, years, months, weeks, days, hours, minutes, seconds, etc., in order 
to measure motions by their means. 

For those who uphold substantial motion, the time that is relevant in 
temporal events is the time of substantial motion (not accidental motions, 
like the earth's rotation, for they are derived from substantial motion). 

(ii) Priority and posteriority are essential to the parts of time, in the sense 
that the existence of time is flowing, non-static. This requires that it be 
divisible, if divided, into a part on whose termination depends the actual 
existence of another part, the former being prior and the latter posterior. 

(iii) The instant, which is the extremity of a period of time and the 
dividing limit between two parts of it, if divided, is something unreal (i.e. 
imaginary), because the division is imaginary. 

(iv) The succession of instants, which is the co-presence of two or more 
unreal limits without any intervening segment of time separating them, is 
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obviously impossible. The same observation applies to succession of 
instantaneous events, which correspond extremities of segments of time, e.g. 
reaching and separating. 

(v) There is no beginning or end for time, in the sense that there may be 
an indivisible part at its beginning or end; that is because divisibility is 
essential to it. 
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SiL^JJ L»kS l^iSls Ul«j bjL-J jls U-^j 2L**Jl Ij^pI j u^j^~ L^j* 
jUj (j s^dS" 2iL~« ^Jai ap^JLs U-g-P^I t>l«j L_gJili 2iL~« bjL-J j| j U^p^I 

,Ai*>U^ jU.ll j JJi 

j£\ I4J j^SLJl Jij£ jIS'LJiS'aS^S-I j^sJ jl j^>LJl J-L^ jiaJl jl! I^Jli 
l^J J*iJl 3 r-lpL a5>L| Jury dUi j p^J cJl^Jit jl^UT^ tkjf cJl^ 

^pJii jLiiprj L-^V villi _j jL^JI J-j^j l)^jL4u« jiaJl _j ap^I 611 IjJli j 
UM^I c-J LiS'UlS'VI j jrulLAT.lL LmJ j aSILLI j ^»-uJl _jf ^^Ul JjU; U^Lti; 

.t-j^Lkll j ^^U^u Lij^o jl ^ jv-li tiii-ii' L _ r J _j ■ ~h 

^ c—J J AjLp L-g-^J j^So jl ^jiUklU Js^i ^ jl! A^i j 

,4_l* Lkj! l» jH jl (j^-t J 
IgjLju jiaj cj^l (j| 4_w^Jl aS^>- ipj^i OLiUil 0li*sj jJ^-Jl j ap^JI jl! jjJ-l j 
jlki 2Lv»Lv- j*>t~Jl j jl/M ^xj: ap^JI j ^kJl j y>l\ liiJiS' j 3i!l? Jl 2u~Jl 

.jliU^I ^kJl J APj^-Jl l _y2Jt) Jl I 3 AiL^sL i±J-b>t-3 ^jut^aj j -U-iJ SS^U 
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10.14. FASTNESS AND SLOWNESS 

If we consider two motions occurring in equal time, that which covers a 
longer course is the one that is faster. 

If two motions cover an equal course, the one that takes lesser time is the 
faster. Thus fastness lies in covering a relatively longer distance in lesser 
time, and slowness is its opposite. 

The philosophers state that slowness does not consist of intervening rests, 
so that one may say that a motion is slower because of a greater number of 
intervening rests, and faster when they are fewer. That is because motion is 
a continuity in which potentiality and actuality intermingle. Hence there is 
no room for intervening rest in it. 

They further state that fastness and slowness are opposites, in the sense 
of contrariety. That is because both of them are positive and the opposition 
between them is neither one of contradiction, nor that of possession and 
privation, nor are they correlatives; otherwise, whenever one of them exists 
the other would also exist, which is not the case. This does not leave any 
alternative except to consider them as contraries. 

However, a difficulty that lies in this view is that a condition for the 
contraries is that there should be an extreme difference between them - 
something which is not present between fastness and slowness; for it is 
always possible to assume something faster in that which is fast, and, 
similarly, something slower than that which is slow. 

The truth is that fastness (sur'ah; also means speed) and slowness [buth') 
are relative attributes; what is fast in relation to a certain motion may be 
slow in relation to a third one. The same applies to slowness. Sur'ah (speed) 
in the sense of transition and flow is peculiar to all motion and is 
characterized by intensity and weakness. Relative fastness and slowness 
derive from comparison between different speeds. 
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^jjo. j <ujM ^LiJl j JjMI jA aS^J-I JjIL ^iJl j L^Ip jjJl aJU- 

aS^Li ^ jl^ j15C ^ j aSQil 3 fjuJi Jjii; aS^-i 
j j-« Jl-^l j 3iLJ»! Os- J! Jj-^jJlS'^-jJ! OlS'l* Ml jL— ^ yl 

.dili y£ j A^J^i.1 JlSLiMl djjJ^ 
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10.15. REST 

The term 'rest' is applied to a body's state of being devoid of motion, 
before or after being in motion. It is also applied to a body's remaining 
unchanged in its state. That which is opposed to motion is the first meaning. 
The second one is implied by it. Rest has the negative sense of absence of a 
quality from the subject, which is a body capable of possessing it. Thus it 
means absence of motion in something that generally moves. Hence the 
opposition between it and motion is that of privation and possession. A 
body, or anything physical, cannot be devoid of motion, except what is 
instantaneous, such as reaching the limit of a journey, separation of a thing 
from another, the formation of geometric figures and the like. 
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^ aS^-I j liS' Jl liS' diLSC ^ aS^J-15' LS 4^il j iJul! ^L-i^L L^L^li 

JJiS'jJi J! QS'jJi y> oLJl aS^ j Ids' jji Jl (AS' j^J 
.jL-J^I ^S^- j jl^J-l j oLJl aS^iS' i^j^jll ^L^iilj l^L-JLil j 
-( ^5jJl j aS^-I j j^Jl j aS^J-I j tjLj^Jl (j aS^J-LS' IaJjIII ^LJLilj l^L-JLjl j 
aS^U j A^jL^aJl aS^LI j JjjU-JI aS^J-I j aJJJI aS^J-IS'; jL^Jl ^L-Ul Lg^L-i;l _j 

j ^j-i^VI aS^U j Ajj^JiJl aS^I-I j Aj^jJaJl Afyl-lS'! J^LiJl ^L~JL>1> lg_«L~jLil j 
_} V ?i 'Jjts (Jl a™JLi iblj! j j,^^ ^ ^' L*i J^LiJl jLs (j^yJL; aS^-I a^j I4 

j 6!jJ-l j jL-J^U (j)! Aplj^l olS^Lir aJL^ aS^-I j jL-^I JpliJl y> Jjty 

A^p Ai*-^ j^J jl W j A^aj j ^1^- A^ii Ai*^ 

ji^-J liy>till j-* oliyU ai_& j aS^JJ i—jjJi]! JpLiil j| Il^jli 

j-iLil |jJ.I j ASyU ^ip jj.^,..a.U AjtJa! S^LaJl AjtwJaJl jUilil ^L-jjj 

.oLjtjJaJl (j aJ (Jtyv 3 

IJL-. JLp jikj tiljjiS' jjUil Jj-i!! IJL* ^Js- jilaj" US' j 

^b^- aIpLs aIp ^» j jl^J-l SjJi o-j^ 'LJiS.\ j cJjli li} aJlpUJI »Jl» j 
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^ Is^ jlTlil 6l5Cyi j a^JL, j^SC" Li! JpUJI J! il/J! j J*iJl jU il/J! 
j JjiiJl j^J ( _jjo> *>ls J,L«j i_^rljJLS' aj>\J aIp s-U-j j-& c^JJl aJlpUJI ^Ld( JpliJl 

I( j*a!i (ji \y <j 

^lajjl ^»JjJLj Li^~» Aj^^ip SjiSj^o JjtiJl 2j>t^ 61 pji aj J Li L« j">Lkj [LiL? j 
aUJI (j! ^Li^^l aIp jb Jjxll ^Lp j-» j ^uf ^baj ^Jip ^ iS^ J^-aiLi 

oLSC*y I aLJI Jl a^-U-I a!p (1)1 oLJl j AJLk.1 ^JuS; Jus j jLSO^I Ojs oj-bU ^ 

.jb»jjl l __ r ~i^J ^ySj-iL* Ajl ^jLp l±JJ-bU jji 

j <dJ J*i ^^ip ijJ3 V j JxiJl « cjaJ- li! aj-LaJl jl Jli ^ Jji j">UsLj !Ldb j 
bb«j J-*-^ iljJ j-L* ■iijJl _j <u< * ^■•aj <^-~£ (IjT jjjj <ui 
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10.16. DIVISIONS OF MOTION 

Motion is divided into various kinds on the basis of the six factors that 
relate to it: 

On the basis of origin and end; e.g., the motion from one place to 
another, the motion from one colour to another and a plant' s motion from a 
certain extent to another. 

On the basis of the subject; e.g., the motions of a plant, the motions of an 
animal, the motions of a human being. 

On the basis of category; e.g., motion in quality, motion in quantity and 
motion in position. 

On the basis of time; e.g. nocturnal motion, diurnal motion, summer and 
winter motion. 

On the basis of agent; i.e. (i) natural motion, (ii) coercive motion and (iii) 
voluntary motion. Related with these in a certain aspect is motion by 
accident. The basis for this threefold division is that the agent either 
possesses knowledge and will in relation to his act or he does not. In the 
first case, the agent is conscious (nafsani) and so is the motion, e.g. the 
voluntary motions of a human being or an animal. In the second case, the 
motion either arises from the agent by itself, or due to some other agent, 
which compels it to move. In the first case, the agent is a natural agent and 
the motion a natural motion. In the second case, the agent is a coercive one 
and the motion is a coercive motion, e.g. a stone thrown upwards. 

The philosophers state that the proximate agent in all these motion is the 
moving 'nature,' which moves either as a result of subjection to a soul, or 
by natural disposition, or under the compulsion of a coercing 'nature' that 
compels the coerced 'nature' to move. The immediate 'source' between the 
agent and the motion the inclination that the agent produces in the moving 
'nature.' The related details are given in works on traditional physics. 

Conclusion 

Some points may be noted here concerning the terms quwwah 
(potentiality) and ma bil-quwwah (the object possessing potentiality). In the 
same way as these terms are applied to the mode of receptivity, they are also 
applied to the mode of action, when strong. In the same way as these terms 
are applied to the source of receptivity (mabda' al-qabul, i.e. prime matter) 
through which receptivity subsists, they are also applied to the source of 
action (mabda' al-fi'l), as in the case of the faculties of the soul (al-quwa al- 
nafsaniyyah), by which are meant the 'sources' of the soul's properties, such 
as sight, hearing, imagination, etc., and the natural forces (such as gravity), 
which are 'sources' of natural phenomena. 

This active quwwah (al-quwwah al-fa'iliyyah) when accompanied with 
knowledge and will is called qudrat al-hayawan (vital power), which is an 
efficient cause that stands in need of external factors, such as the presence of 
receptive matter and proper implements of action, etc., for the completion of 
its causal efficiency and necessitation of action by it. When these are all 
present, it becomes a complete cause on whose presence the action becomes 
necessary. The following points become clear in the light of the above 
discussion. 
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(i) The first point is the incorrectness of the definition advanced by some 
theologians for 'power' (qudrah) as something in whose presence the 
execution of an action or its omission is possible. For the execution of an 
action or its omission is contingent on the agent when the agent is only part 
of the complete cause, so that the action is not necessitated by the agent 
alone but through its agency as well as that of the remaining factors which 
make up the complete cause together. However, an agent whose efficiency 
is complete is a complete cause, as in the case of the exalted Necessary 
Being. Hence it is meaningless to characterize with contingency such an 
agent and its action or omission of action (i.e. to say that an agent that is a 
complete cause of its action may or may not carry out the action). 

The necessary character of its action does not imply that the agent is 
compelled to carry it out and that it has no power over its own action; for 
this necessity, which inheres in the action, derives from the agent itself. The 
action is the agent's effect and cannot compel it to action, nor is there any 
other agent that may influence it and compel it to carry out the action. 

(ii) It makes evident the invalidity of the view advanced by some 
theologians that the contingency of an action depends on its being preceded 
by temporal non-existence (al-'adam al-zamani); hence an action that is not 
preceded by temporal non-existence is impossible. This view is based on the 
belief that the reason for a thing's need for a cause is its coming into 
existence (huduts), not its contingency (irnkan). We have refuted this belief 
earlier' and proved that the reason for the need for a cause is contingency, 
not huduts. Moreover, their theory is invalidated by the instance of time 
itself (which is not hadits). 

(iii) It discloses the invalidity of the view advanced by those theologians 
who have held that 'power' emerges along with action and that there is no 
power for an action prior to it. The inconsistency of this view is made 
evident by the fact that they themselves define 'power' as 'the capacity to 
act or not to act.' Now, if the agent ceases the action for some time to 
resume it, it would be right to ascribe to it the capacity to act or not to act 
before the resumption of action. This is what 'power' is according to their 
definition. 
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2j?rj$ -_j^rj JJ~^* Ui'^JlxJl j*i UjJbva j Ujl£ j bjlp 

%^23 LSI LgJ J. 

CHAPTER ELEVEN: Knowledge, Knower, and the 

Known 

Jh the last chapter we saw that existence is divided into that which has 
potentiality and that which has (absolute) actuality, and that the former 
consists of matter and material things and the latter of immaterial 
(mujarrad) existents. Of the primary (i.e. essential) accidents of 
immaterial being is to be knowledge, knower, and known. For knowledge, 
as will be explained later on, consists of the presence (hudhur) of an 
immaterial existent for another immaterial existent. Accordingly, it is 
proper to discuss it in metaphysics. 

12 Units 
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11.1. DEFINITION OF KNOWLEDGE AND ITS FIRST 

DIVISIONS 

That we acquire a 'knowledge' of things is self-evident, and so is the 
concept of it. In this section our purpose is to identify its salient properties 
in order to differentiate between its various forms and their characteristics. 

It was stated in the discussion on mental existence that we possess a 
certain knowledge of external things, in the sense that we cognize them and 
they are present for us with their quiddities , though not with their external 
existence and its accompanying external properties. This is one of the kinds 
of knowledge, called 'mediated knowledge' ('ilm hushuli, lit. acquired 
knowledge). 

Another kind of knowledge is the knowledge that each of us has of his 
own self, to which he refers as his T One cannot fail to be conscious of his 
own self in any circumstance, in solitude or in company, in sleep or in 
wakefulness, or in any other state. 

This consciousness is not by virtue of the presence of the quiddity of the 
self for us; it is not present as a concept, or known through mediated 
knowledge. That is because a mental concept, of whatever kind, is always 
capable of corresponding to a multiplicity of objects, and [when considered 
as referring to a particular object] its individuality is only due to the external 
existent [to which it corresponds]. Now what we cognize in relation to 
ourselves - i.e., what we refer to as T - is something essentially 
individuated, incapable of corresponding to multiple things. Individuality is 
a property of existence; hence our knowledge of our selves is by virtue of 
their presence for us with their very external existence, which is the ground 
of individuation and external properties. This is another kind of knowledge, 
called 'immediate' knowledge (Tim hudhuri, lit., 'knowledge by presence'). 

These two divisions of knowledge are exhaustive, for the cognition of the 
known by the knower is either through the former's quiddity or by its 
existence. The first is 'mediated' and the second is 'immediate' knowledge. 

Furthermore, attainment of knowledge means apprehension (hushul) of 
the known by the knower; for knowledge is identical with that which is 
known by itself, because we do not mean anything by knowledge except the 
apprehension of the known by us. The apprehension of a thing and its 
presence is nothing except its existence, and its existence is itself. 

The apprehension of the known by the knower does not mean anything 
except its union (ittihad) with the knower, whether the known is immediate 
or mediated. Thus if the immediately known is a substance subsisting by 
itself, its existence is for-itself (wujud li nafsihi) while at the same time it is 
for-the -knower, and hence the knower is united with it. If the immediately 
known is something existent-for-its-subject, as the known's existence is 
existence-for-the-knower, the knower is united with its subject. Moreover, 
an accident is one of the planes of the existence of its subject, no-something 
extraneous to it. Hence it is likewise in relation to something united with its 
subject. Similarly, the mediated known is existent-for-the -knower, 
irrespective of whether it is a substance existing-for-itself or something 
existent-for-other-than-itself. An implication of its existence for the knower 
is the knower' s union with it. 
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This is because, as will be explained later on,' mediated knowledge in 
fact involves immediate knowledge. 

Accordingly, apprehension (hushul) by the knower is a property of 
knowledge, though not every kind of apprehension, but an apprehension of 
something that is in pure actuality and absolutely devoid of all potentiality. 
That is because we know intuitively that the known qua known has no 
potentiality to become another thing; it is not susceptible to change, nor can 
it become something diet than what it is. Accordingly, it involves the 
apprehension of something that is immaterial and free from all traces of 
potentiality. This we call 'immediacy' (hudhur, lit. 'presence'). 

The immediacy of the known requires it to be something possessing 
complete actuality, free from any association with matter and potentiality 
that may make it deficient and incomplete in relation to its potential 
perfections. 

Further, the immediacy of the known requires that the knower rearing its 
knowledge should also possess complete actuality, not being deficient in 
any respect arising from association with matter. Hence, the knower is also 
immaterial and free from potentiality. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that knowledge is the 
'presence' of an immaterial existent for an immaterial existent, nether what 
is apprehended is the same as that which apprehends - as in the case of a 
thing's knowledge of itself- - or is something else, as in the case of thing's 
knowledge of quiddities external to it. 

It also becomes clear, in the first place, that the known, to which 
knowledge pertains, must necessarily be something immaterial. The 
meaning of knowledge of material things shall be explained below. 

Second, the knower, through whom knowledge subsists, must also 
necessarily be immaterial. 
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11.2. THE DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE 
INTO UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR 

A universal (kulli) is that which is capable of corresponding to a 
multiplicity of instances, such as the knowledge of the quiddity of man. This 
kind of knowledge is called 'aql or ta'aqqul (intellection). A particular 
(juz'i) is that which is incapable of corresponding to a multiplicity of things, 
such as the knowledge of a particular person with some kind of association 
with a present matter, which called 'sensory' knowledge (al-'ilm al-ihsasi), 
or the knowledge a human individual without there being any present 
matter. The latter kind is called 'imaginary' knowledge (al-'ilm al-khayali). 
These two kinds are considered incapable of corresponding to a multiplicity 
of referents only from the aspect of connection between the sense organs 
and the external object of knowledge, in the ca, of sensory knowledge, and 
for the reason of dependence 'imaginary' knowledge on sensory knowledge. 
Otherwise, the mental impression itself (al-shurat al-dzihniyyah), of 
whatever kind not incapable of corresponding to a multiplicity of objects. 

On the basis of that which has been said above, both kinds are immaterial 
due to the essential actuality of the cognitive form (al-shurat al-'ilmiyyah) 
and its being unsusceptible to change. 

Also, the cognitive form, of whatever kind, is not incapable of 
corresponding to a multiplicity of objects; anything that is mater and 
individuated is incapable of corresponding to more than one individual. 

Furthermore, had the sensory or the imaginal form been something 
material, impressed in some manner in a part of the body, would have been 
divisible due to the divisibility of its location and would have been in space 
and time. However, such is not the case. Hence knowledge is neither 
susceptible to division nor capable of attribution to a physical location. 
Also, it is not subject to time, for a sensory form cognized at a certain time 
remains valid and unchanged even after the passage of a long period of time 
and had it been time-bound it would change with the passage time. 

There has been a misconception arising from the contiguity the 
acquisition of knowledge to time. This contiguity (muqaranah) merely 
relates to the conditions for the attainment of the potential (isti'dad) for 
receiving knowledge, not to knowledge itself. 

As for the mediating role of the sense organs in the apprehension of the 
sensible form and the dependence of the imaginary form on it, that merely 
pertains to the attainment of a specific capacity in the soul enabling it to 
evoke the cognitive form. T related details are to be found in works on 
traditional psychology ('ilm al-nafs). 

There is a theory according to which the formation of concepts occurs 
through a process in which the known object is divested of matter and its 
characteristic material accidents, until there remains nothing except a 
quiddity stripped of its material shell (e.g. the concept of man stripped of all 
physical matter and its accompanying characteristics relating to time, space, 
position, and so on). This process is different from sense perception, 
wherein matter and its accompanying accidents and individuating features 
are present. It is also different from imagination, wherein the accidents 
associated with matter and its individuating features survive without the 
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presence of matter itself. However, from the above discussion it becomes 
clear that such a theory can be justified only as a metaphorical aid to 
understanding. Otherwise, the perceived form is also immaterial; the 
requirement of the presence of matter and its accompanying individuating 
accidents is in order to prepare the soul for perception. The same applies to 
the requirement of accompanying particular features in imagination, as well 
as the requirement of 'divesting' in conception, wherein the imagination of 
more than an individual prepares the soul for conceiving the universal 
quiddity - a process referred to as 'the abstraction of the universal from 
individuals.' 

From what has been said it also becomes clear that existence is divisible 
into three realms in respect of freedom from matter and its absence. One of 
them is the world of matter and potentiality. The second realm is the one in 
which matter is absent, though not some of its properties such as shape, 
quantity, position, etc. It contains physical forms and their accidents and 
features of perfection without the presence of any matter possessing 
potentiality and passivity. It is called the 'imaginal' or the 'intermediate' 
world ('alam al-mitsal, or al-barzakh), which lies between the world of the 
Intellect ('alam al-'aql) and the world of matter ('alam al-maddah). The 
third is the immaterial world ('alam al-tajarrud), which is absolutely free 
from matter and its properties. It is called the world of the Intellect ('alam 
al-'aql). 

The metaphysicians have further divided the imaginal world into the 
'macrocosmic' (or objective) imaginal world (al-mitsal al-a'zham), which is 
a self-subsisting realm by itself, and the 'microcosmic' (or subjective) 
imaginal world (al-mitsal al-asghar), which subsists through the soul and 
governs it in any manner it wishes according to its motives, rightful or 
extravagant, producing s times real and healthy forms and at other times 
fantastic form, which the soul creates for the sake of diversion. 

These three worlds constitute a hierarchy. Amongst them the highest of 
them in rank and, existentially, the strongest and the prior-most, as well as 
nearest to the First Source, is the world of the immaterial Intellects ('alam 
al-'uqul al-mujarradah), due to the completeness of their actuality and 
freedom of their essences from all traces of matter and potentiality. Below it 
lies the (macrocosmic or objective) imaginal world, which is free from 
matter though not some of its properties. Further below is the world o 
matter, the abode of all deficiency and evil. Knowledge does not pertain to 
that which is in it except through what corresponds it in the imaginal world 
and the world of the Intellect. 
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11.3. ANOTHER DIVISION OF KNOWLEDGE INTO 
UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR 

That which is meant by 'universal' knowledge here is the knowledge that 
does not change with the accidental object of knowledge (al-ma'lum bi al- 
'arad). An instance of it is the form of a structure conceived by an architect 
in order to build an actual one similar to it. The conceived form remains as 
it was before, during, and after the structure's construction, even though the 
actual structure should collapse or be razed to the ground. This kind of 
knowledge is called 'knowledge prior to multiplicity' ('ilrn ma qabl al 
katsrah) The knowledge acquired through the means of universal causes is 
of this kind, such as an astronomer's knowledge that lunar eclipse would 
occur on a certain day at a certain time for certain period during which there 
would occur an astronomical configuration in which the earth will intervene 
between the sui and the moon. In this case, his knowledge remains 
unchanged before, during, and after the eclipse. 

By 'particular' knowledge here is meant the knowledge that changes with 
the change in the accidental object of knowledge. An example of it is our 
knowledge obtained through eyesight of Zayd's movements: when Zayd 
stops moving, the perceived impression changes from motion to rest. This 
kind of knowledge is called 'knowledge posterior to multiplicity' ('ilm ma 
ba'da al-katsrah). 

Here someone may say that change does not occur without prior 
potentiality, which is borne by matter, and that requires that the object of 
particular knowledge be material, not immaterial. The answer is that 
knowledge of change is not change of knowledge. The changing object 
undergoes a fixed course of change, which does not change itself. The 
knowledge of it - that is, its presence before the knower - is from the aspect 
of its fixity not its change, for otherwise it would not be present and 
knowledge would not be the presence of an entity for another entity. This 
involves a contradiction. 
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11.4. KINDS OF INTELLECTION 

The metaphysicians mention three kinds of intellection (ta'aqqul). 

One of them is potential intellection (al-'aql bi al-quwwah), wherein the 
'intellect' neither actually cognizes the intelligibles, nor does it apprehend 
any 'intelligibles in act' due to the soul's being devoid of all intelligibles. 

The second is wherein the intellect intellects one or many intelligibles in 
act differentiating them from one another and conceiving them in an orderly 
manner. This is called 'detailed intellection' {al-'aql al-tafshili). 

In the third kind of intellection, the mind intellects many intelligibles in 
act without differentiating them from one another. It is a simple, 
undifferentiated form of intellection wherein all the details are contained. 
An example that has been given of it is when one is asked concerning 
several issues of which one has knowledge. The answer immediately comes 
to one's mind. At the very first moment one has the answer wherein one 
actually knows all of them for certain without sorting them out or their 
details from one another. The sorting out and the details come only in the 
process of answering, as if one had a store from which the details flow out. 
This kind of intellection is called 'non-differentiated intellection' (al-'aql 
al-ijmdlt). 
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11.5. PLANES OF THE INTELLECT 

The metaphysicians mention four planes of the intellect. 

One of them is that which is in a state of potentiality in relation to all 
intelligibles. It is called the material intellect (al-'aql al-hayuldni) on 
account of its similarity to prime matter (hayuld) in being devoid of 
intelligibles and with respect to its potentiality in relation to all forms. 

The second is the 'intellect by proficiency' (al- 'aql bi al-malakah which 
is the plane wherein it intellects self-evident concepts (tasawwurat) and 
judgements (tashdiqdt); for the knowledge of self-evident matters 
(badihiyydt) precedes the knowledge of 'speculative' matters (nazhariyydt). 

The third is the 'intellect in act' which intellects speculative matters 
through the mediation of self-evident concepts and judgements, though 
some of them are based on the others. 

The fourth is the intellect that partakes of all self-evident and speculative 
intelligibles corresponding to the realities of the higher and lower realms of 
existence by virtue of having all of them present before it and its actual 
consciousness of them. Thus it is a 'knowing world' similar to the external 
world, and is called the 'acquired intellect' (al-'aql al-mustafdd). 
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JJLp J-*-^ (Ji y *^ jL~J^U ^/>J-I Lj-AjiLo jU SJLSOl aJJL*JI b>l 
L£l Lc jj-^Jl s-La jl c-j^P -is dXj\ villi _j 2_JLSCJl 2JJL*Jl jj^si\ £^ »-Up sjLJJ JjLLa 
j^Ij Silil j JU- yt JS' j jjjjiS'jjj illjui^l J-^j" US' lit JLp Silil 5^4 (Jp 
ay- y»l Li (j^jiil LgipLis Silil Sj^J aJl4xJ| Sjj-^Jli illyLi^l J-JL ^adcJ* 

Jjii jl j^Lc- liprj 4_J> jjfc L» <UP j-Waj *>U iprjJl OLjXvs (.SiLLl / jl SiLi.1 

.i^wJJ ^-s^j *y j ( j^U>-! ^-/5jJ1j Jsjij-i^ eilil 
SjiJLi JLkj L^'y ^JlxJI SiySrl jj-^ail eJLi iisLxJl ( __ r ^jaJl y> t,/ 2 ?^ '"^* ^j-^ 3 

.J*iJ! J! S^i!! 

^Lp aJSvJI jj *a}\ aiLJJ J)jLjL« (J^* j^y* "M-**^ *jj - ^ il ^.^.^ - « 

_ i ij 1 U Ll jJS j <LL<b«j! jj i^aJl aJ JjCL™j L» L^jip yaJLj y\J~\ L&iljjCL^I 

(3;IjL» (J,LL» jjfe^- <Lj^rl 4_o-Jjtjl ■ Si ^la^jj^ J^^~-^ OL-Jl jy^JlJ J 

^ Li L* jJi ^^Lp L _ r ~jiJ! 4*-* Jb*iJ (jL^^f! pJUl y£ <LJpM aJLiLI jj-^JI 
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11.6. THE EMANATING SOURCE OF THE 
INTELLIGIBLE FORMS 

As to the universal intelligible forms, which bring man, for instance, 
from potentiality to actuality, its source of emanation (mufidh) is an 
immaterial Intellect which possesses all the universal intelligible forms. 
That is because, as we have seen, these forms constitute knowledge and are 
immaterial. Moreover, by virtue of their universality they are capable of 
corresponding to a multiplicity of objects, whereas everything impressed in 
matter is an individual incapable of such correspondence. Therefore, the 
intelligible forms are immaterial, created by an agent that is an immaterial 
source, for a material entity is existentially weak and incapable of producing 
something existentially stronger. In addition, the action of matter is 
conditioned by a particular [physical] configuration (wadh') and an 
immaterial entity does not have a [physical] position or location. 

This immaterial source is not the soul itself, which intellects these 
immaterial cognitive forms, for it is still in potentiality in relation to these 
forms and its mode is passive, not active; it is impossible that something in 
potentiality should by itself make the transition from potentiality to 
actuality. 

Therefore, the source of the intelligible form is an immaterial intelligent 
substance that possesses all the universal intelligible ::ms in the manner of 
non-differentiated knowledge. The soul assessing potential unites with it in 
order to intellect in accordance with its particular potential, whereupon the 
source of emanation creates in it the intelligible form for whose reception it 
possesses the potential. 

A similar explanation in relation to particular intelligible forms would 
make clear that their source is an imaginal immaterial substance which 
possesses all the particular imaginal forms in the manner of non- 
differentiated knowledge, and that the soul unites pith them in accordance 
with its potential. 
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JjjJUai j JJ*^ i^i ^-..^fl. u *^)LJl J.^i]t 
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11.7. THE DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE 
INTO CONCEPTION AND JUDGEMENT 

The mere knowledge of the form (shurah) of the known object, whether 
one or multiple, regardless of affirmation or negation, is ailed conception 
(tashawwur), such as the concepts of 'man,' 'body' and 'substance.' If the 
form of the known is accompanied by an affirmation or negation of 
something concerning something, such s in the sentence, 'Man is risible' or 
'Man is not stone,' it is an assertion' (tashdiq; lit. affirmation), and in 
consideration of the judgement that it contains is called 'qadhiyyah' 
(proposition). Further, a proposition comprises more than one part as it 
contains the affirmation or negation of something concerning something. 

According to the prevalent view among metaphysicians, an affirmative 
proposition comprises a subject (mawdhu'), a predicate (mahmul) and the 
'relation of judgement' (al-nisbah al-hukmiyyah), which is the predicate's 
relation to the subject and the judgement (hukm) of the subject's oneness 
with the predicate. This is the case in 'composite statements' (al-halliyyat 
al-murakkabah) wherein the predicate is not the existence of the subject. But 
in 'simple statements' (al-halliyyat al-basithah), in which the predicate is the 
existence of the subject - such as in the statement 'Man is existent' - there 
are three parts: the subject, the predicate and the judgemenr there is no sense 
in a relation - which is a copulative existent - intervening between a thing 
and itself. 

Furthermore, a negative proposition is made up of a subject, a predicate 
and an affirmative relation of judgement (al-nisbah ai-hukmiyyah al- 
ijabiyyah). There is no judgement in it, and no negative judgement, for a 
judgement consists of affirming something of something; the withholding of 
judgement is the absence of it, not the positing of its absence. 

The truth is that the need for conceiving the relation of judgement is only 
from the aspect of the judgement being an act of the soul, not because it is 
part of the proposition. For a proposition consists only of the subject, the 
predicate, and the judgement, and the formation of a proposition as such 
does not require the conception of the relation of judgement. The need for 
conceiving it arises for the formation of judgement by the soul in identifying 
the subject with the predicate. This is also confirmed by the formation of the 
proposition in simple statements without the relation of judgement that 
relates the predicate to the subject. 

It becomes clear from this discussion that, first, an affirmative 
proposition (al-qadhiyyah al-mujibah) consists of three parts: subject, 
predicate, and judgement. A negative proposition consists of two parts: 
subject and predicate, and the relation of judgement is needed by the soul in 
making the judgement, not for the formation of the proposition as such. 

Second, judgement is an act of the soul in the context of mental 
cognition, not a passive act of conception. When we say 'Zayd is standing,' 
for instance, the soul cognizes through sensory means a single entity which 
is 'the standing Zayd.' Then it analyzes it into two concepts 'Zayd' and 
'standing' and stores them. Thereafter, when it wants to describe what it 
finds in external reality, it takes the forms of 'Zayd' and 'standing' from its 
memory as two different notions and combines them into a unity with a 
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single existence. This is judgement, which we have described as the act of 
the soul, by means of which it represents external reality as it is. 

Hence, judgement is an act of the soul and, at the same time, a mental 
form that represent something beyond itself. Were judgement a conception 
abstracted from outside, the proposition would not make a complete 
statement to which nothing needs to be added, as in the case of each part of 
a hypothetical proposition. Also, were judgement a concept formulated by 
the soul without recourse to external reality, it would not represent external 
reality. 
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11.8. DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE INTO 
SELF-EVIDENT AND SPECULATIVE 

Something is said to be 'self-evident' (badih) that does not stand in need 
of reflection and speculative reasoning (nazhar) for the formation of its 
conception or for the making of a judgement concerning it, e.g. the concepts 
of 'thing,' 'unity' and so on, or such assertions as 'The whole is greater than 
any of its parts' or Tour is an even number.' A 'speculative' conception or 
judgement is one which depends on reflective effort, e.g. the conception of 
the quiddity of man and horse, or such assertions as, 'The three angles of a 
triangle equal two right angles,' or 'Man has an immaterial soul.' 

The speculative sciences derive from self-evident knowledge effort, and 
their elaboration rests on the basis of what is self-evident. Otherwise the 
matter would lead to an indefinite regress, and no knowledge would be 
possible, as explained in logic. 

Self-evident assertions, as explained in logic, are many, and the foremost 
of them are the so-called the basic self-evident propositions (awwaliyyat), 
which are propositions for whose confirmation the mere conception of the 
subject and the predicate is sufficient, e.g. such statements as 'The whole is 
greater than any of its parts' and 'A thing cannot be divested from itself.' 

The foremost of the primarily self-evident propositions is the principle of 
contradiction, which is a proper disjunctive proposition: 'Either the 
affirmation or negation of a proposition is true.' No self-evident or 
speculative proposition, even the primarily self-evident propositions, can do 
without contradiction in order to bring knowledge. Thus the statement, 'The 
whole is greater than any of its parts' brings knowledge only if its 
contradictory. 'It is not the case that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts.' is false. 

Hence this principle is the most primary proposition to be affirmed, and 
no sane person can doubt it. All sciences are based upon it and were any 
doubt cast upon it, it would pervade to d sciences and judgements. 

A Complementary Note 

The sophist, who denies the possibility of knowledge, does not affirm the 
validity of the principle of contradiction; for his acceptance of it would 
amount to an admission that one out of every pair of contradictory 
propositions is true. 

However, should the sophist who denies the possibility of knowledge and 
is skeptical of everything admit to be a skeptic, it means that he admits the 
possibility of at least some kind of knowledge and thereby affirms the 
principle of contradiction Then it becomes possible to make him admit the 
possibility of knowledge of many things similar to his knowledge of being a 
skeptic, such as his knowledge that he sees, hears, has sensations of touch, 
taste and smell, that when he feels hungry he looks for something that 
would satisfy his hunger, or quench his thirst when he feels thirsty. When he 
accepts these, he can be led to admit that he possesses the knowledge of 
other things as well, for all knowledge, as said earlier,' terminates in sense- 
experience (al-hiss). 

However, should he refuse to admit that he knows that he is a skeptic and 
declare that he is skeptical of everything, even of his own skepticism, and 
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knows nothing, there can be no debate with him and no argument will work 
upon him. This kind of person either suffers from a disease affecting his 
mental faculty, in which case he should see a physician, or he is one hostile 
to the truth, seeking to refute it. The latter should be chastened, made to feel 
pain, kept from what he desires and seeks and compelled to experience what 
he dislikes and detests, for he does not consider any of these to have reality. 

Yes, often some persons of this kind who turn to the rational sciences 
without the necessary training in the principles of logic and the techniques 
of reasoning, on observing the contradictory opinions of thinkers on various 
problems and the arguments they advance in support of each of their 
mutually exclusive positions, cannot make a distinction between the true 
and the false due to me inadequacy of their intellectual means. Such a 
person concedes to each of the contradictory opinions on one issue after 
another, and thereafter becomes suspect of all logic, claiming that the 
sciences are relative, not absolute, and the truth for every thinker is what his 
arguments lead him to. 

The remedy for this kind of skeptic is to fully clarify for him the 
principles of logic and to demonstrate for him the self-evident principles 
which are beyond doubt in all circumstances, such as the principle of 
identity and so on. Utmost effort should be made to explain to him the 
elements of a proposition, and he should be directed to study the 
mathematical sciences. 

There are two other groups of skeptics. One of them accepts man's 
perceptions but doubts what lies beyond them. "We can know only what we 
perceive, and that which lies beyond our perceptions is uncertain," they 
declare. There is another group, which, having noticed that the statement, 
"We can know only what we perceive" implies the admission of many other 
truths - namely, the existence of other persons and their experiences, which 
are external facts - re-state their position and say, "I can be certain only of 
my perceptions. Anything that lies beyond them is uncertain." 

In refuting such a position it may be said that occasionally there do occur 
errors of cognition - as in cases of errors of vision and Tactual sense and 
errors of reasoning - but if there were no external realities beyond one's self 
and one's perceptions, realities which either correspond to these perceptions 
or do not, there would obviously be no room for error. 

It may be said that the opinion of this group is not a total negation of 
knowledge. What they mean is that the forms presented to the senses may 
not exactly conform to external facts as they are. For instance, it has been 
pointed out that sound as it appears to hearing does not exist in external 
reality. Rather, when it reaches a certain frequency it becomes audible to 
hearing in the form at audible sound. Similarly, when the frequency of 
electromagnetic waves reaches a certain number it appears to vision in the 
form of visible light and colours. Hence the senses, which are the source of 
perception, do not reveal the realities transcending them, and all other 
contents of cognition terminate in the senses. 

However, if perception is assumed to be incapable of revealing the reality 
transcending it, where does this knowledge come from that there does exist 
such a reality beyond perception, a reality which perception fails to reveal? 
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Who has cognized that external sound consists of vibrations of a certain 
frequency and visible light has such and such a frequency in external 
reality? Does man discover the real external facts except through the 
faculties of perception, the same external facts in perceiving which the 
senses make errors? 

In view of what has been said above, the suggestion that perception may 
not conform absolutely to what lies beyond it only amounts to a denial of 
the possibility of knowledge. Then, even the statement, "Our perceptions 
may not conform to anything in external reality" will not be secure from 
failing to reveal anything in respect of the individual concepts and the 
judgement involved in it. 
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11.9. DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE INTO 
HAQiQi AND I'TIBARi 

The term 'real' (haqiqi) refers to concepts which [that is, whose 
referents], when existing externally, exist with their external properties, and 
which exists in the mind without those external properties. Such concepts 
pertain to quiddity (mdhiyyah). Opposed to them are concepts that are 
denoted by the termed 'derivative' (i'tibdri). It refers either to concepts the 
mode (haytsiyyah) of whose referent is externality only, such as 'existence' 
and its real characteristics, such as 'unity,' 'actuality' and so on. That which 
is denoted by such concepts does not enter the mind, for otherwise it would 
involve a violation of the law of identity (inqildb). Or it refers to concepts 
the mode of whose referent is mental, such as the oncepts of 'universal,' 
'genus' and 'species,' which are not to be found externally, for otherwise 
that will involve a violation of the . of identity. 

The so-called i'tibari concepts are formulated by the mind through a kind 
of contemplative effort and applied to their referents, though not in the way 
quiddity is applied to and predicated of its individuals and taken within their 
confines. 

From what has been said it first becomes clear that the concepts which 
are predicated of the Necessary Being and contingent existents, such as 
existence and life, are i'tibari; for otherwise the Necessary Being would 
have quiddity. 

Second, the concepts which are predicated of more than one category, 
such as motion, are i'tibari; for otherwise they would belong to two or more 
genera, and that is inadmissible. 

Third, the i'tibari concepts do not have any definitions (i.e. genus and 
species), nor are they confined to any particular quiddity. 

It is important to note that there are other meanings of the term i'tibari 
which are not relevant to our discussion, (i) One of these is the sense of 
i'tibari as opposed to 'fundamentally real' (ashil), such s quiddity in 
opposition to existence, (ii) Another sense of it is meant when i'tibari is 
used for something which does not have an independent existence of its 
own, as opposed to something which exists independently, as in the case of 
a relation, which exists trough the existence of its two sides as opposed to 
substance, which exists by itself, (iii) Another meaning of i'tibari is that 
which is applied to and predicated of subjects in a figurative and 
metaphorical sense with a practical end in view, such as the application f the 
word 'head' to Zayd as someone whose relation to his people is like the 
relation of the head to the body because he manages r.eir affairs, solves their 
problems and assigns to everyone his particular duties and tasks. 
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(_£-Ul j^jliJ-l y.^1 j_& ^ySjxi^ ^jlxil J i t*Jl -UP L>~ji^ iUsU-l fljj-^jl jjt OljJlj 

.olJJl; ^j-b-S-l 4-! L« jLsrl j L»jLt« ^^—i _j ^«_UJl ojj-^JI a-$^j4 

»Jl& jl ^JlilJls iy4 JiLp jl Li' ^gi Jji*-« Jj jl ^-LaJ aJ 1 1 j 

^^43 oJIS'c-j- AJxiJl U> k_— jJl 4ISLJI SjiiJ SysLiiJl *-*Ul! 

2JLJLJ-I j IfrJ-P ^-Hj^ LftjljT >j \jS J^iCi^J jdl SiiLxJl t j~-'^\ (j-* '"'J* 5 "J 

j j-*l^>r JJ-^ 5 C-ilS' j! Lsf jjm. aJl -b>tra aILuJI ( j^iJJ A^prjliJ-l Li^b^r^J jg^T a - 5 >^' 

iblil SLiJ j I4J-P Vj^*' L*jLjT jji ^ aljil ^ l&Lpp iljlb SajUJI jj-a!I jj-ij L^l 

fj-^ SXfSJ-l j yaj-l jl ! jLJl lJL<s JjUJ J-ili 
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11.10. SOME MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

That which is known through mediated knowledge is divisible ito that 
which is known by itself (malum bi al-dzdt) and that which is known by 
accident (malum bi al-'arad). The known-by-itself is the form apprehended 
by the knower. The known-by-accident is the external object represented by 
the cognitive form, it is called the 'accidentally known' (ma'lum bi al-arad) 
or the 'figuratively known' (ma'lum bi al-majdz) due to its association with 
the known-by-itself. 

Another issue is that, as said earlier, every intelligible is immaterial in the 
same way as every intelligence is immaterial. Hence the concepts presented 
to the intellectual faculty, by apprehending which it acquires actuality, being 
immaterial, are existentialliy stronger than the intelligent soul, which 
develops through then means and is affected by them. Hence they are, in 
fact, immaterial existents that manifest themselves to the knowing soul 
through their external existence, and the soul unites with them when they 
are the forms of substances and with their substrata if they are accidents. 
However, due to our contact with matter through the means of the sensory 
organs, we imagine that the substratum of these forms is matter and that we 
abstract them from matter and the material properties possessed by them in 
their material state, whereupon they become mental existents representing 
external things without bearing their external properties. 

From this discussion it becomes clear that mediated knowledge, in fact, 
involves immediate knowledge. 

It also becomes clear that immaterial Intellects do not possess any 
mediated knowledge due to their total separation from matter - a separation 
which is essential as well as actual. 
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^aju *y j Li Sijarj^ ajIJL! S^U- 2_«LJl ajIJls Sj^JL aJ (jJuJ ^ Lvli *U i^s! 0*^ 
jLs <uJlp L*l j <u_Ip (j iJLft ^»-L£j ^JJ! ,_g*iLi s-(<-»J ''t^' jj •■'*'*'" r*-^*^ 

j JxAJlj Jji«-« -2/4 JS* Ui' jjss-jJ! j»lT a^r JSo J*jiJL) JiLc- j^i JxAJl; a! 

jj& j Lfti^il Jji*-« sISLp aJLJ^I ^r^l OjS' jS'i L* .^fa ^ IcJi 0L» 

JxiJlj lib Jl*; 1Tb Lai^J %«j V L?b Siyi u*^ 1 lt^ ^-^j-* IcJS 

Ji*Jb "^aa- ^Jbdl Li j-UJl jjjJLj L^ii-tj ji j L»L" bj4 bLs 

.liLpj^j^ Li JiL«Jl Jj ">ls L&jJl! Laoj^rj jJl Lg^l^pl 14 
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11.11. EVERY IMMATERIAL BEING IS INTELLIGENT 

That is because anything that is essentially and completely immaterial 
(mujarrad tarn dzatan) has no association with potentiality. Therefore, its 
immaterial essence (dzat) is present and existent for itself. That is so 
because by knowledge we do not mean anything except a thing's presence 
for a thing in the aforementioned sense. This pertains to its knowledge of 
itself. As to its knowledge of entities other than itself, it is possible for it, by 
virtue of its essential immateriality, to intellect every immaterial being that 
can be intellected; and for an immaterial existent that which is possible is 
actual. Hence it intellects in actuality every immaterial existent, in the same 
way as every immaterial being is intelligible in actuality as well as 
intelligent in actuality. 

If it is said that this implies that the human soul, being immaterial, 
intellects every intelligible, which is obviously not admissible. The answer 
is that the soul is immaterial essentially, not in actuality; by virtue of its 
essential immateriality it intellects its own essence in act, but its actual 
association [with matter] necessitates its gradual transition from potentiality 
to act in accordance with different degrees of preparedness. And when it 
attains to complete immateriality and is no more preoccupied with the 
regulation of the body's functions, it apprehends all knowables in the 
manner of non-differentiated knowledge, becoming an acquired intellect in 
act ('aql mustafad bi al-fi'l). 

It is evident that this argument applies to immaterial essences which are 
substances and are existent-for-themselves, not to accidents, whose 
existence is for-other- than- themselves; that which intellects them is their 
substratum. 
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y> j jbil ^Ip OjJI^I j J^l Oj^Lii! ^-SUjl } jpy4 UlS'li! IA^j: 
lil ^gi <up J-^"^ ji^ <i 2l«J! ^^-j^ Jajlj ^-Laj Jjlxil ij^rj OV Itiiii j 
LJlp Li ^j^*- 4 ^j^j i^t 1 ^ 3^ ^ * 4 '~ J^^"" ^ 4 ' 5 ^ r 'J C^-*-^ j-^ 5 ^ CA" > J^ 

^ jj-s/t tils' li! LiMa^L. J&lJJ U jviUJl lAjLJ. bop-jj S^U- aLJl idU.iS'j 
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11.12. IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE IS NOT LIMITED TO 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

It was said earlier that immaterial substances are in themselves present- 
for-themselves by virtue of their immateriality and actuality. However, is 
immediate knowledge confined to an entity's knowledge of itself? Or does it 
include a cause's knowledge of its effect and vice versa, when both of them 
are immaterial? The Peripatetics subscribe to the former position and the 
Emanationists subscribe to the latter view, which is the correct one. 

That is so because the existence of the effect is dependent, as mentioned 
earlier, on the existence of the cause, which sustains it. It is not independent 
of the cause. Hence when the cause and effect are immaterial, the effect is 
present with all its being for the cause, without there being any barrier 
between them. It is known with immediacy to the cause through its 
existence itself. 

Similarly, when the cause and effect are immaterial, the cause present 
with its existence for its effect, which is sustained by being independent 
through the independence of the cause, and there is no barrier separating 
them. Hence it is known to its effect with an immediate knowledge. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE: The Necessary Being, the 
Proofs of Its Existence, Its Attributes and Acts 

12 Units 
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(j-L^s ^[zy>\ j <L*~jiJ L - ^J-H 4 JJLr"^ i_^rjJl cij^ jj ^J_aj L*£" Li ^Lj 

V i| ^JlL>- ji*JL) LuS^-j '-'j^'ij^ ji*^ _J' olJJL L«l j 4-*Lp ^-L*Jl j-* j -^a' 

. olJiiLi iprjJl 5u5r!j Li ^Ij M j iiLa jjp 

j -^rjJ ji ji L» i^rjJl ^"'j (_j4^ »iprj-» aJjIxII 2l^L«J.I oL&lil 

j jjJl5I aJL?*^^ ol-UL) i_^-ljJl (c^i j jjiJV; _j' olJuL) L«! L£^j j ^-Ij 
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12.1. THE PROOFS OF ITS EXISTENCE 

The reality of existence is necessarily existent, for it is fundamental 
(there being nothing fundamental except it) and absolute (shirf) (for it is not 
mingled with anything other than itself, as it has no other or second, as 
mentioned in Chapter One). This is so because it is necessary for a thing to 
be what it is and impossible for it to be its own contradictory, which is non- 
existence in this case. Further, this necessity (wujub) derives either from 
itself (bi al-dzat) or from something else (bi al-ghayr). However, it is self- 
contradictory to regard this necessity as deriving from something else, for, 
in this case, there is no 'other,' nor a second. Hence it is necessarily 
existent-by-itself (wajib al-wujud bi al-dzat). 

Another Proof 

The quiddities, which are caused (ma'lul) and contingent (mumkin) 
existents, also exist by necessity, for a thing does not come into being unless 
it is necessitated. However, their necessity is by virtue of something else; 
because were they necessary-by-themselves, they would not stand in need of 
a cause. Now the cause that necessitates their existence is also existent by 
necessity. This necessity is either by-itself or by-something-else, and this 
line of reasoning leads to that which is necessarily existent by-itself, 
because of the inadmissibility of a vicious circle or an indefinite regress. 
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(JUj AlJlUj-j C.-;.t) Li ^Lt ^ jdl L^ij^3i\ 5y>rj!>\ AjLJb~ <J,L*j i^r^Jl i_-^rlj jjS' 

^JLxJ Vjl -sLp Li ULj L« J5" i| L^i ^iSoJl J-^l^j jdl AjbU <>Jl^-jJL 

.IJlSCa j jo! Jy^l ^ ^Lp jL? L^> !i! ^xl! ajsJuJI SOj-^JI oi*>l£ jjj 

iy>rji\ s->_^-_j j U^SljLil Oxj ^-^1 j-* L^J^I jLul lopUai jLprlj iiL* jlS' y 
Aj L« j illjui^l Aj Li? L_i£li i_ -5y 'UjV j ijjj^siL iiljui^l Aj L» jjP jLp^l <b L. j 
^uJl JsLw. y> (^JJl JljJl i-jj^-jJ! jLJ ^ j jLprSfl Jl orU-l s-S}dl _j jL~»^l 



LJ^ji jLda-^-j jLijjfc iiLa jjS^j jl *y 1 aJI a_*J-I oJl& ^^Ip Ajj^iT^I :>jjl 

l_^-lj ^S-^ j_^S J Ajl-L JjJ^jjl l_~?rlj L«_£^» Ji' j^Ssj 2_w!!sLLl ^L»Ij jLuLbii A_^sjl 

jjp jj& j Aili£ Lc A_ibi£ jfc il ya ■» Uj-Ij ^S-^-* pjj^i! a-s jL !a_lp i__wvl j 

U^j! aJ j a - 5 > Jr j ^' 'W^i J i—^-iyj a-aLU oLj! aJ jl! ^jis- 

.J^3*>U (^jLip^fl s-L^iM ^jx^ M j L^jjLipI j aiJL/jI ^JJLi Ji j ipr-jU a-aLU jL^SI 

t_~JrjJ ^y-^-P JjJji jjP J,L*J Siprj jl! ,_j-*il 1-^4 J,L*J A^J|_U-J j^Lp ^j^J j 

.afrljj L_p aj*>L-JI 

(_^L i_~Sjdl i| (j^/ - Lg-^ - (J,L*J AJli jl ! I Jaj) ^y^i _j 

Ass-Li-! jjs Oj \ ^aa-C ^Js- j J^-i^ L^L« i_Jl)Lii fl^>rL V} (J^^j V 

.jlJJl i— <_pr^]l JLJ A^rU-l j L4J! 
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12.2. THE PROOF OF ITS UNITY 

As the Necessarily Existent Being [wdjib al-wujud, henceforth referred to 
as "the Necessary Being"] is the reality of absolute existence (al-wujud al- 
shirf), which has no other, this establishes Its unity, which is 'true unity' [al- 
wahdat al-haqqah) wherein it is impossible to assume any multiplicity. For 
if the reality of absolute existence were assumed to have a second, this 
second will turn out to be the first one due to the absence of any distinction, 
contrary to the case of numerical unity wherein a second, when assumed, 
makes it a duality, and so on and so forth. 

Another Proof 

If there were two or more Necessary Beings, each of them would be 
distinct from the other while sharing the quality of being necessarily 
existent. Now the factor that makes them distinct from one another has, of 
necessity, to be other than what they hold in common, and this entails that 
their essences be composed of what they hold in common and what makes 
them distinct from one another. This composition entails the need for parts - 
something that contradicts their being necessary-by-themselves (al-wujub 
al-dzati, henceforth translated as 'essential necessity'], a condition that is the 
criterion of absolute self-sufficiency (al-ghind al-shirf). 

A Supplementary Note 

Ibn Kammunah has formulated an objection that contests this proof. Why 
should it be inadmissible to suppose two simple entities (huwiyyatan) of 
unknown nature that differ from one another with all their quiddities, while 
each of them is a self-existing necessary being, so that the concept of 
existential necessity be abstracted from each of them in an accidental 
manner? The answer to this is that it is inadmissible because it involves the 
abstraction of a single concept from different entities qua different entities. 

Moreover, this line of reasoning ascribes quiddity to the Necessary 
Being, and it was established earlier that Its quiddity is Its existence. 
Furthermore, it involves the derivation of existence from quiddity, whereas, 
as mentioned earlier, existence is fundamental (ashil) and quiddity derived 
(i'tibari), and the derivation of something fundamental from that which is 
derived makes no sense. 

It follows from the unity of the Necessary Being - i.e., in this particular 
sense of unity - that Its existence is not limited by any limit of privation 
(hadd 'adami) so as to exclude anything beyond It. 

It also follows from it that Its essence is simple, without composition of 
any kind; for composition, whatever its form, does not occur without parts 
that make up the whole, whose actualization depends on the actualization of 
the parts that it needs, and need contradicts essential necessity. 
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<4*3*3 3 *3*3 jiMJ< ^* >J\*i c^-I^Jl jj cJliJl Jl^ooJI 

j^jT J-S'j (JL«J <4* olJJLi l-JjjstjJI jU^V olJJLi (JL*J S^uP ^^-j- 4 J-^" 

jo«JLi A-pr-lj C~>LS" j| J j-gi cljJlj A-prlj LI—SIS' j| A_l*jl j La^^-j 14 aIp 

Li>lji 5jJ<s>- (j luULI*^ Ig- °'l j s^lyii 2_JLS0V ^ obj^rjJl ;_}L*j alj.^ L« 

JprjJl l_-^-L^I J A^-U-l J jUli\ J-Lkj fr L j-ij aJ JjJlJU V 4jb (j ,_g-P A~~jij (j J-4^~~« 

3 JL*;. 

aJlp oi^rjJ A^jlil fr^^-iJJ A_pr^il aLJI jli jdl -WjjJl J j 14 2^Jli!l Lftjli^ 

Li <LajjLa J Aj A_ojl&jl L—~~«-w^ J OjljV A~?rj^. 

S-D ^ U^ 1 "^ 1 J-fr» l-V^ Li dULLl elj^, Li JLsrji! oJl>-j JL*j" j^i 

dL^«. 

ojJi jjs i_r*^ jLs JAILS' A^J^r Ait«Li Ji j j^-jJl 

J^iill SLs- j*>L!2J j-iJJ ^^Lj *>Ls jJlJl JL^S"^ Ails hj^si\ ^ J^iill Jlxijl 

.jjUll jjL- j ^LJLlI IJla ^^Jlp j _/*' j-* j dJJju 

L« j lJ^^ ^ji-* 1 ^* J u^ 2 ^ J^* 1 ^* a^«ws^ ^L^3*yi 0^ .^i^vjl j 

^jJ! Ajplil objsrji! j jL-5' jLxJl r ^Jl IJiTj jJ-l VI UJ ^-J ^Jl l*Ji\ Jj^LT 
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tftel! »LJVI L.T j IftiS'^ «:>L£l iiy j fUJl fUaJl J! >JL, ^^1^ 

^ l« ui j ^"-i^i ri^A' Fs^y <3 (J*^* "ji^ j ji-^" *r*' 

.OjJb (_$jlil jjSxil ji^-l e^/V l-&^i -^-^l "A** JJ^iil 
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12.3. THE NECESSARY BEING IS THE SOURCE OF 
EVERY BEING AND EVERY EXISTENTIAL 

PERFECTION 

Every existent other than It is essentially contingent (mumkin bi al-dzat). 
That is because essential necessity is exclusive to It. Every contingent being 
has a quiddity which is indifferent to existence and non-existence. 
Therefore, it needs a cause to exist. The cause necessitates its existence, 
whereupon it comes into being. If this cause be an existent necessary-by- 
itself, the argument ends there; but if it is necessary-by-something-else, the 
chain must ultimately terminate in that which is necessary-by-itself. Hence 
the Essentially Necessary Being (al-wajib bi al-dzat) is that from which 
emanates the existence of every existent from among the quiddities. 

Another Proof 

As opposed to God, the Exalted, all contingent beings (al-wujudat al- 
imkaniyyah) are needy in themselves, dependent in their very essence. 
Hence they are relational existents (wujudat rabithah), which have no 
independence, neither for coming into being nor for continuing to exist. 
They subsist through something other than themselves. This chain of 
dependence leads up to a being that is independent in itself, self-sufficient, 
free from need or dependence on anything. That being is the exalted and 
holy Necessary Being. 

This shows that the Exalted Necessary Being is the source of emanation 
(mufidh) of everything else. In the same way that It is the source of their 
being, it is also the source of the properties (atsar) that subsist through them 
as well as the relations and connections between them. That is so because 
the cause, which necessitates a thing and sustains its existence, is also the 
necessitating cause of its properties and their sustainer, as well as of the 
relations sustained by it. 

Hence the Exalted Necessary Being is the sole originating source of 
everything else, its owner (malik) and governor (mudabbir). Thus He is the 
Sustainer of the worlds and there is no sustainer besides Him. 

A Supplementary Note 

The dualists hold being to consist of good and evil, as two opposites that 
do not derive from a single source. They believe in two sources: a source of 
all that is good and a source of all that is evil. 

Plato, in refuting them, has offered the following argument: All evil is 
non-being. That which is non-existent does not need a cause; rather, its 
'cause' is absence of existence. He has illustrated the minor premise with 
examples, such as that of homicide, which is regarded as something evil. 
The evil in this case is not the killer's capacity to carry out the act of killing, 
for it is a perfection (kamal) in him. Nor is it the sharpness of the sword, for 
instance, and its ability to cut, which is a perfection in it. Nor is it the 
passivity of the victim's neck in relation to the blow, which is a perfection 
in the body. Hence, there remains no evil except the ceasing of the victim' s 
life as a result of the act. This is something involving non-being. The same 
reasoning applies to other instances of evil. 
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According to Aristotle, five possibilities are conceivable in this regard: 
(i) that which is purely good; (ii) that whose good is greater than its evil; 
(iii) that whose good and evil are equal; (iv) that whose evil is greater than 
its good; and (v) that which is sheer evil. The first kind exists, such as the 
immaterial Intellect, which is wholly good. So also does the second kind, 
such as all the material existents, whose good is preponderant in view of the 
order of the universe. Had they not come into existence, a greater evil would 
have resulted. As to the three remaining possibilities, they do not exist. The 
creation of that whose good is equal to its evil would involve preponderance 
without a preponderant. As to that whose evil is greater than its good, its 
creation involves the preponderance of the non-preponderant over what is 
preponderant. As to that which is sheer evil, its matter is quite obvious. In 
summary, nothing except that which is purely good or predominantly good 
essentially derives from the Cause. As to that whose evil is lesser, it derives 
from the Cause together with the predominant good that accompanies it. 
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1$ 43Ufl?( ^jw j ^iuj *»-?-^Jt Oli^s ,J ^>tj]t J*^' 

ji-^j *y L» j 4_JljJl ajL^JI j A~~_a_j <u>J_p j AjLw^tS' '^r^^" 5 "" ^ i-^i A^-L>- 

2jL^JI «j j J 3 y y' y 'J* f *4 *— ^L* 2 ^ 

j CjIJJI t jP a^-jL>- JjtiSl ^LL» apji^» \i JS ^jIp j o^dS' aJlxjLJI oLa ^aJl j 

ijji-i 2LJIJJI oLL^Jl (j Jj-^aiJl o-ift (j 
tlo-Lil (j C~J JlS j (_£iprj jL^j ^J^J J* 2 -^ J-* (JL*J Ajl 

Jajtoi (-i^l j S'^tj f-(s***J A^kjiil aJuJl j) aJLLJI 

jii^Ji sLJ-l j SjJ-iLil j j V Jj«JLS' JU^Jl oLL^aj L* ^jL^jl aJI^wj aIs a! Jili jJ> fve*^ 

aJI LijT C-s^P tii-^-i LJL* 1^$*^ ^i^-" _5 j.iUiJ! _j ildlS^Ajj-j ^1 3 a ^g}\ 

Ji L» 2LJLJI AjLL^ai jL»5'Ji'lJ^» aJ^SO ^Lhj a^» o^U^Jl ^ JUiTi_J_^ ^ 

AjOrlj ( j^3aJ1 l_J~J sJljil! AjJl^I 2a,^iil C-j'lS' jLkSvJl l_J_^ (j A^rbU j ( j^flAlil 

oLjw j »i*Jl i_~L* i_J_^ J-*^ u*^ (.s*^ 5 jL«^vJl t-jL^ j jLkSvJl i_~Lj i_J~j ^1 

jv-^ai j aJ.L*JI j AjjiLaJLS' aJL^I j 1 LxJlS' A^JLJb-- ^1 j^*JLj S-J^-iil oLivaJl 

.jytiL) 1 LxJLS' AiUi| oli A^iji^ j ^J-1£'a_^£- A^iji^ (jl AjiJj*-! 

cJbr j ajjLipI 0L>t« aJUiJ.! olJJl ^^Lp aJL^VI oLL^Jl aiLj (j V j 
.L^»iCj- 1 ^ o'x^ij AjAjiJ-l AJj-iJl a^JL»JI oLi i^il j Li lit, i - ^ - jl olJJl 

;j!jSl Lfcjii AiL^VI oli A^ijii-I j 2La^I A^Lii-l ^ A_JLJbU oLi-^aJl Loi j 
c^P 1 ^ 1 ilft* U-^ J^J aJL«xI! oIJlSI j^p lit ;La>J^t 
Lg^Aij AjTJi ^gi li A»jV olJJl l5 1p Lil IL^JL j 

aj^U- olJLi! (ip aJJl) lit ; L^sJIj j 
^^.i 14 jj-Jlj ^ Jj«i L^« jiLvaJl J*^' 14 olJiJl ^jL^jl jt !L^-«j^ j 
aJL luI-ULs \Jl5s1a j AjLfSf Aii j a^IS^I j AJLaJl j ji LnJl Jjts Jxij lil aILp li^ 
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JUT JSCS Ijl* aJUxLS AJli jl cJjP U tl£J-\ J! ^j^J.! JjSfl y> j 
.a~u*JI jjt j <up ^^^ij JU^"" J5"" A_iLJb~ Ajli a! Jili jjp jLSOl IJl^o j ^iprj 

aJLsrlj U<2jl ^-p^d-i olJli! (j^P AlLkS' oLL/3 t ^ r « J5" C-SLS" '■i-^ - f 

(_JJl!I JSIJ-^ail »-b^lj »j g ''S.I aILo^" oLi^ai I g j ^j^sJJ 

.aJL«iS.I o!JJ! 

jU <d J-a^ V p^AJli dji J,L«j" 4j"jIj! j ai£j^ al*^! aIp jl Ijv-s-^v Jy j 
s^jj^l Jl sl^H V- 5 cJlToliJl 0^ («* V'^ cJLTj! JjLISS IJLa _up bl^l 
JjtiSl ^»LL« apjiJ.1 J-*- 1 ^ ^ c-ilS' j| j J^SJaj j*Jl9 ol-iil J| Aij^J (j^p 

ijl (_5^ j Sjj«JS ^^ip JjLtil ^-LaJ «-5_prJ ij a^L^-l _j UJp ^Jij JjtiJJi 

JUu" <u!j jl-U j aL^I V- 5 Jyil S^a 
L» ^Lp ^» j oLL^iil »Jl» jl A-ii a^pLi^l j! l« y j (3^1 J ^aJS L»l j 

.£^£~*-S aJ^Jjca j^P 

iiLa> cJLS" lili 

.Alkj i_^rl^Jl AJ|Ji^-j 2Jil J £-^~-Sl LuLiyaJl J olJiil 3 jli oLprlj 

.Li 2jjLt« I4 ac.^tU olJiSl ji*J 4JjLt« jjSsJ jl L»Li 2JjLt< oJLS' j| j 

t_^rljJl jjP oIJlSLi i_^-Ij (J! Ji«JSj l4prj (^fr 1 ^ J j^Sj A^-lj oJlS'JjMI ^ip j 

a^-U- A^i jl ^Jlp JoLJI j-iJLS' AiiaJ i_^-ljJl aJI-I^-j 3Jil j I4 o^j-^jil ol-Ub 

.JL^- jA J Sj^P (Jl ASUi' OU-^IJ AiL^2jl (j AjIJJ iprjJl i_^rl^Jl 
^ AJaxj li aJili J AjjtSb I4J-P A^J^L« Li A^jill ol-Ul j^^jij ^LiJl ^ip J 

jLs£ y> j JUiOl 

(_gjl!l iprjJl ^jj^£> Ail ^»J^J Ji J jLkSOl CJ>\Jl*P Ajli (j i_-?rljjl jl-lils aJ jl| 

aJilj oLL^aJl j^ ^ aJ L» p"^Sj A^I^SOl J| cJLiJl JyJl U 3 

oIJlSI ApV j Lj-i cjJj^- ^jJl oLi^aii aLLs i^L* oli aJL*iLI ol-Ul j^AjiL^ 
.jLst y j JUSlil L^-jjj j aJL>- ol-Ul j_^_; JL^- y j 
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12.4. THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE NECESSARY BEING 
AND THE MEANING OF THEIR ATTRIBUTION 

The Attributes of the Necessary Being are divided, first, into (i) the 
Attributes of Essence and (ii) the Attributes of Act. The Attributes of 
Essence are those that relate solely to the Essence, without the need to take 
into account anything extraneous to It such as Its life and Its knowledge of 
Itself. The Attributes of Act are those which cannot be ascribed to It without 
taking into account what is extraneous to It, such as creation, giving life and 
providing. 

The Attributes of Act are many, which are abstracted in their multiplicity 
from Divine activity and are extraneous to the Divine Essence. Our 
discussion in these sections relates to the Attributes of Essence. 

As we have seen above, the Exalted Necessary Being is the source of all 
existence and all existential perfections. It was established in the foregoing 
discussions that the creative cause of a thing possesses the reality of that 
thing to a higher and superior degree, for the giver cannot be devoid of what 
he gives. Hence He, the Glorious One, possesses, in some way or other, 
certain attributes of perfection such as knowledge, power and life. 

As for the kinds of Attributes of Essence and His manner of possessing 
them, it may be observed that the Attributes are divided into (ia) the positive 
attributes (such as knowledge and power) and (ib) the negative attributes, 
the latter implying a negation. However, as we saw in the foregoing 
discussion, one may not negate any of the perfections in relation to God, the 
Exalted, for He is the source of all perfections. Hence His negative attributes 
signify the negation of deficiency (naqsh) and need (hajah) in relation to 
Him, such as the negation of ignorance, incapacity and substantiality. Since 
deficiency and need imply the negation of perfection, a negative attribute 
signifies negation of the negation of perfection, which is affirmation of 
perfection. Hence the negation of ignorance means negation of the negation 
of knowledge, which implies affirmation of knowledge. 

Further, the positive Attributes are divided into (ia 1) those that are 
'intrinsic' (haqiqiyyah; lit., real), such as 'the knowing,' and (ia 2) those that 
are 'relative' (idhafiyyah), such as 'possessing power over' and 'possessing 
knowledge of.' The intrinsic Attributes are in turn divided into (ia la) the 
'absolutely intrinsic' ones (haqiqiyyah mahdhah) such as life and (ia lb) the 
'relatively intrinsic' ones (haqiqiyyah dzat idhafah) such as His knowledge 
of things other than Himself. There is no doubt that the relative Attributes 
are additional to the Divine Essence, for they are i'tibari concepts and are 
not applicable to the Exalted Essence. The negative Attributes derive from 
the positive intrinsic Attributes, and that which applies to the latter is also 
true of them. 

There are various views concerning the intrinsic Attributes, including the 
absolutely intrinsic and the relatively intrinsic attributes. 

One of these views is that they are identical with the Essence and each of 
them is identical with the other [in respect of its referent]. 

A second view is that they are additional to the Essence and accompany 
It, being eternal like the Essence. 

A third view holds that they are additional to the Essence, but not eternal. 
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A fourth view is that the meaning of the possession of the Attributes by 
the Essence is that Its acts are such as are performed by one who has these 
attributes. Thus, the statement 'He is knowing' means that His acts, in 
respect of their perfection, purposefulness, and precision are like the acts of 
someone who acts with knowledge. The same applies to the other attributes. 
Hence the Essence is represented in the Attributes. 

The first view, which is ascribed to the philosophers, is the right one. As 
we have seen, the Exalted Essence is the source of every existential 
perfection, and the source of perfection cannot be devoid of it. Hence His 
Essence possesses the reality of every perfection emanating from Him, and 
this is what is meant by the identity of the Attributes and the Essence. 

Further, as each of His Attributes of perfection is identical with the 
Essence, which possesses alb of them, It includes all the Attributes and is 
identical with them. Hence the Attributes differ from one another in regard 
to their meaning, but are one in respect to their referent, which is the Exalted 
Essence. 

The view held by some that the cause of creation is His volition 
(masyiyyah) and will (iradah), not His Essence, is of no consequence. For if 
the will be an attribute of the Essence and identical with It, the ascription of 
creation to will amounts to its ascription to the Essence, and this view has 
nothing enlightening to offer. If it be an attribute of Act (shifat al-fi'l), 
abstracted on the plane of Act, the Act would precede the will, and its 
dependence on the Act for coming into existence implies the precedence of 
the effect to the cause, which is impossible. Moreover, such a view implies 
that the ascription of creation and bringing into existence to God be 
metaphorical. 

As to the second view, which is ascribed to the Ash'arites, the question 
arises whether or not these Attributes - which according to them are: life, 
power, knowledge, hearing, sight, will and speech - are caused by 
something. If they are not caused by anything and are self-existent and 
necessary in themselves, there would be eight necessary beings: the Essence 
and the seven Attributes. Such a view stands refuted by the proofs of the 
Unity of the Necessary Being. 

If these are caused, they are either caused by the Essence or by 
something else. If caused by something else, they would be necessary-by- 
something-else, and this necessity ultimately leads up to a being that is 
necessary-in-itself, other than the Necessary Being of whom they are 
attributes. This conclusion, like the former one, is also refuted by the proof 
of the Unity of the Necessary Being. Moreover, it implies that the Necessary 
Being stands in need of something else to possess its attributes of perfection, 
which is impossible. 

The second case [i.e. if the Attributes are supposed to have been caused 
by the Essence] implies that their cause precedes them in terms of causality 
while it is itself devoid of the perfections emanating from it, which is 
impossible. 

Moreover, this view implies that the Essence of the Necessary Being is 
devoid of the attributes of perfection, whereas, as mentioned earlier, It is 
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absolute existence, which is not devoid of existence or any existential 
perfection, and this involves a contradiction. 

As to the third view, which is ascribed to the Karramiyyah, that the 
Attributes are additional and non-eternal, it implies that the Exalted Essence 
possesses a matter that receives these Attributes that come to exist in It. This 
implies that the Essence is composite - which is impossible - and in itself 
devoid of perfection, which is also impossible. 

As to the fourth view - that the Essence is represented by the Attributes - 
which is ascribed to the Mu'tazilah, it also implies that the Essence is 
devoid of them, whereas, as we have seen, It is absolute existence, which 
cannot be devoid of existence or any existential perfection. Hence this view 
involves a contradiction. 
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.aJIJu <u1p jji j <tJ!i -Up Ajli jj-^J- ajIJ-j LoJLp eslil JS\J jl! ^J-iLi Jus 

j ijay a-lp JLi>i V _j >X>- a-b~ *y c^JJl aprjJl i— aJL*i].I Ajli jl iU^jl _j 
j^i (5ij5s-^J! L^Lia^ iS^yrj jL5"j! iprj ^ 3JLljM J^Lj; j Loi uSijx-j JLi'M 

aj^p cj^* o^"- cy ^ j**-** i_3j«5>i j j 3 *^ 4 -*~ p 

S^vsLs- JJLl*J.L -kjLjl ^»Li aj cjIjJJI 2uili <J JJL*^> ,j» Lc otajsrji! jl >r 

ZLplLl J 1^ >mAi'L Lg-L* Si^l lihijSs-J (j LjJ Lip a! A_«jJjt* aJLp 

(j jLwi'yij LLvaij Ljjj ^aj- LJLp j aJIJu i^j L>_Ip (J,L*j i_~?rljJJ jl 

^)L>- jjfc j I (J Li£ LL^aij \jjj*Jap- L>_lp j Ajli jj^P jjfc j LfciLf^ Jjs Ajli aJj-« 

,«JL)Jl ^ L&j^p Lc J*J! AJ^jLtC a^>_Ip jl ^ji*il ^ j Ajli ^ 



ajLi| j a_« 

;U^> j-» L» (j! jjJU j^l ZzlZs* iiJJL~« j Aikii JljSI JUl <u1p <j ^LdJ 

.loU- ^1 jy** V j aJjI o!Jl!! aj^Lw jjj ajIJu Up JL*; ajIJJ jl 

aUp I4 j>1*j ^1 ^ j j»JuJ! (j L^p LTjJ oLaLJJ jl sJptll (Jl 1 Lo ijjLtJl 

Oj-i Jj-aJl j^Aiaj ^»J^j AjI IaJ j 

oLL^aJl j s.le"^! x^xj LUp Lt^J aaSLJ.1 oL&Uli jl aJj-^JI J,| i *J L»| dJLil! 

.j^l JJ JL*; aU*J jLcd! y> 

J-S AjALJJ ^Jo^jJl* O^j" (_jl CjLaLII AjjLlpI j ijj>rjjl aJL^jL Jja!! jl IaJ j 

.14 (j^=U (g-«Jl Lftiprj 
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3 oLsjlil! y s-L^l JL^Ldl JUJ <uip jl J^l j! L. 

.flySfl oVUr^J ^J! Uyi Jill 

l&i^y (j jLi'yij ( Ju V 3jixil JbJl jjj-^J ^y^i ^y ji-^ dJJi jl !aJ j 
<up JLio V iy-j y _j ^^J 1 *^ jL^3l <y olJJl L? ^p olJJl iJy (j 

.^JlL>- IJla (_£.iy-j jLkS' 
^y La^uL jL-i^l jl (jruia^l AxJ j JSI^iMI Ji i— —S L« 

( jL v ailil <u!p y j <UP 4_JIp (Jl«J e^lP liOy-jJ s^U- olpLl! j otayrl 

lit aJI ^Js> fy*l! j jJL«Jl l!^L» j US' jy4^~\ H Jplil jl !aJ j 

jL^Jl y- Lg~uii j olJJl y-^ s^W"-^ (3 ^y^o'M /JlxJI jjj-^J ySo 

.^i jyji j ur^ixji 

Jy*i! y 3 JyJI JiJl (J* JU Ajf y ^1 ^-JU Jl L. :^U! 

.4_iLLv ys- L« aJp ^ ajI !aJ j 
o!i j^U JU-I j Jy^l Jy*ib y^i; (Jp JbJ tfli jl (v-^-^*j Jy! ^jLJl 

.4-iLLu (j La <J J 

.Jy*il £_« a-sU^L JIxj <ulp jl ^jijjiji J| i „J L«! yliJl 

aJjS'Ui j eyi j Jp$j^ i^VL) <UI j jJjJI ,_y£ yi jLJ y^o lil aJI !aJ j 

.4ijL- j L. <Ji *^ iL^yi JJ j-LiSflj LL-^i: LAp 

Jl*; yi s-Li^L; JU-I JLp •AjrtJb <u!p jl yy-Ldl ySM Jl i L» l^bJl 

xj.Lj" jJjJI l)j L&i^-j .uJ *>L^ai; s-Li^L; «uip L«l j aJIJu ^uixj ^fU-l UlS'^LA^I 

.pji*J«l iyrj J-i (*j-Ua M j ^jin^ii 
L^^jf Jj^aJ-l _j ^L-Jj^l y£ ^Js- JL»j <uJlp jjS' jl ^Js- •*ijL» j L» !aJ j 

JLp liLab. jy^A L»iL^I JJ s-LJ-Vlj JL~" <uAp jl jj«.Lii! Jl J L. ', ^L^l 
yi jJlp Jj U iL^^I j I4J JyjJl yi ^ V Jl*; ajIJJ iy-jJ! j iyrjil ^>UaJ! 
^'Lp j^Ip yi ^»yjtll jjii; *i*Jl jyu ^Jlp ,_jjtC 5jl5o! a^-j ^^Ip ji*^' ^^^^ ^ 
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(1)1 J Jyj£A\ j£\ JjiJl IJl* ^^Lp (Jy>r M j ^A-aJ! aJj-^J- 

L)j-^aj- U-lp Aj^S'^Lp Ij^pr jv^Ls jJLidl (j aJLSnJ^ CjLjI ^ aJ Ij-jtls j tjdast- 

^JlSj Ji j j Uli :y4 ijfrji jv-L«Jl <j^»Lj1 aJ jt ^Js- aJLL- (j L« IaJ j 

(1)1 L? ip J,j-*a^ j^ip aJ ji^j M *>Ui j L?I5 jjsr^i! (1)1 ("ji«J»l j d-»-L« j 

j^ 1 \ LwwjP l-i^-^J d)' A_»j*y J A_J| (^^^ "^"^J ^lr* L^ - *^ ^5 fir 3 d ^ 
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12.5. GOD'S KNOWLEDGE 

It was mentioned earlier that every immaterial being has knowledge of 
itself, which is the presence of its essence for itself, or self-knowledge. 

It was also mentioned that the Exalted Essence is absolute existence not 
bounded by any limit, nor is it devoid of existence or any existential 
perfection. Hence all the details of creation, of existence and existential 
perfections, with their existential order, exist in It in their highest and 
noblest form without being separate from one another. Hence he knows 
them with an undifferentiated knowledge, which at the same time discloses 
details ('ilman ijmaliyyan fi 'ayn al-kasyf al-tafshili). 

Further, all existents, being Its effects, depend upon It with the 
dependence of something relative (rabith) on that which is independent, and 
they are present for It with their existence. Hence It knows them with an 
immediate knowledge on the plane of their existences, the immaterial 
among them with their very being and the material ones through their 
immaterial forms. 

This establishes that the Exalted Necessary Being has an immediate 
knowledge ('ilrn hudhari) of Itself and a detailed immediate knowledge of 
the things before their creation on the plane of Its Essence, and that this 
knowledge is identical with Its Essence. It also has a detailed immediate 
knowledge of them on their own plane, extraneous to Its Essence. It is 
evident that Its knowledge of things implies also the knowledge of their 
knowledge [of themselves and other things]. 

A Supplementary Note 

As hearing and seeing consist of the knowledge of that which is audible 
and visible, they are included in knowledge in general. Thus the attributes 
related to seeing and hearing have subsistence in God, the Exalted, who is 
the hearer and the seer in the same way as He is the knower. 

Some Related Views 

There are various views concerning Divine knowledge; we shall review 
some of the well known among them in the following: 

(i) One of these views is that the Divine Being has knowledge of Its own 
Essence, not of Its effects, because Its Essence is pre-eternal (azali) and the 
existence of every effect is preceded by its non-existence (hadits). 

This viewpoint, however, is not correct, because knowledge of the effect 
in pre-eternity does not imply that the effect existed in pre-eternity with it 
particular existence, as we saw above. 

(ii) A second view, which is attributed to the Mu'tazilah, is that 
quiddities do have a kind of objective subsistence (tsubut 'ayni) daring their 
non-existence ('adam), and it is to this that God's knowledge pertains before 
their coming into being. 

However, as discussed earlier, the notion of subsistence of non-existents 
is an invalid idea. 

(iii) The third view, which has been ascribed to the Sufis, is that the 
contingent quiddities (al-mahiyyat al-mumkinah) have an epistemic 
subsistence (tsubut 'ilmi) subsumed in the Names and the Attributes, and it 
is to this that God's knowledge pertains before creation. 
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However, the view that existence is fundamental and quiddities are 
derivative precludes the assumption of any kind of subsistence for quiddity 
prior to its particular external existence. 

(iv) The fourth view is ascribed to Plato, who held that God's detailed 
knowledge of things consists of immaterial Ideas and divine archetypes that 
possess all the perfections of the species. 

This view is also inadequate, because even if such archetypes are 
assumed to exist, that only helps in conceiving God's detailed knowledge of 
things on their own plane, not on the plane of the Essence, leaving It devoid 
of knowledge, whereas God is absolute existence, which is not without any 
existential perfection. Hence it leads to contradiction. 

(v) The fifth view is attributed to Suhrawardi, who is followed by a 
number of authorities in holding it. According to it, all things, material and 
immaterial, are present with their very existence for God, the Exalted, not 
being hidden from Him. This constitutes His detailed knowledge of things. 

The problem with this view is that presence is inconsistent with 
materiality, as mentioned in the discussion on knowledge and the known. 
Moreover, it helps solely in conceiving God's detailed knowledge of things 
on their own plane, and, like the fourth theory, it leaves the Essence devoid 
of the perfection of knowledge. 

(vi) The sixth view, which is ascribed to Thales of Miletus, holds that 
God knows the First Intellect, which is the first effect, by virtue of the 
presence of its essence for Him. Other things are known to Him through the 
reflection of their forms in the First Intellect. 

The objections mentioned in relation with the previous theory apply to 
this view also. 

(vii) The seventh view holds that God's essence has a detailed 
knowledge of the first effect and a non-detailed knowledge ('ilm ijmali) of 
things below it. The essence of the first effect has a detailed knowledge of 
the second effect and a non-detailed knowledge of things below it, and so 
on. The above-mentioned objections apply here also. 

(viii) The eighth view, which has been attributed to Porphyry, is that 
God's knowledge is through His union (ittihad) with the known. 

The problem with this theory is that it only explains the manner in which 
God's knowledge is realized, namely, that it involves union, not accidence 
('urudh) or something of the kind. But it does not explain God's detailed 
knowledge of things prior to their creation. Hence it suffers from the 
inadequacy of the previous theories. 

(ix) The ninth theory, which is ascribed to most of the later philosophers, 
is that God's knowledge of His own Essence is as well a non-detailed 
knowledge of things. Hence He knows all things in a non-detailed manner 
through His knowledge of His own Essence. His detailed knowledge of 
things is posterior to their existence, for knowledge is incident to the known 
and there is nothing to be known prior to the existence of the known. 

This theory also suffers from the inadequacy of the previous theories. 
Moreover, as will be explained later on, it is inadmissible to regard God's 
knowledge as acquired, and obtained through perceived forms. 
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(x) The tenth theory, which is ascribed to the Peripatetics, states that 
God's knowledge of things prior to their creation is by presence in His 
Essence of their quiddities, as per the existing order of being, not in the 
manner of a union (ittihad) or penetration (dukhul), but as universals 
sustained by the Essence through a mental subsistence. It is universal in the 
sense that it does not 

change with the changes of the known thing. Hence it is a fore- 
knowledge ('ilm 'ina'i) wherein cognitive apprehension is accompanied by 
its objective realization. This view is subscribed to by 

most of the theologians (mutakallimun), though they have [erroneously] 
faulted it in respect of its assertion of universality in Divine knowledge [due 
to their misunderstanding of the term 'universal']. 

Thus they hold God' s knowledge to be an acquired one prior to creation, 
remaining unchanged before and after the existence of things. 

This theory suffers from the inadequacies of the previous ones, in 
addition to the fact that it ascribes acquired knowledge to an existent that is 
immaterial in essence and actuality. However, as mentioned in the 
discussions on knowledge and the known, an existent that is immaterial in 
its essence and in actuality cannot have acquired knowledge. Moreover, this 
view posits mental existence without there being any external existent to 
which it should correspond, which entails another objective existence of the 
external existent prior to its particular objective existence separate, from 
God. Hence it boils down to the fourth view mentioned above. 
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4J! ( _ £ 4^J t^jJl jl jj- 4 _j »1p jP (J*^ jj-A-A* f-/c**Jl j^Sj-liil jl !j»J-aj Ji 

t>* lS^"!^ -5_prjJl VI J^-*^ i^rjJl S-ljJ V SI 4jl*lLl Ajli jjfc 4_^-«J.I ol.iySrjil 

JJL«il jj-WaJ (Jul! jjJl AJli j^p <uAp j *^«j-Jj jJLyai! ^gi Js^A j JuS jjp 

f.Li jl ajL^-L; UV jL~iVI aS^- ajjL^-VI jL~JVI J I** I !cJS jli 

LS ip jLJVI jli'-d ajj-LL» ajI^w^. Ail aSjJ^- oJLS' jJ j J*ij i Ltj 1 Dl j J*i 
J^(v*j" V SjJlaJLs SjJiJl jl*j ^ A^-jU- AjjL^VI jLJVI JUiti aJ jjbSi V J*iJl 

jrp- (Jj^" ^"^1 J "*^\^l Ji ^-^^ c^jl-^ ^W^ 1 ^ J* -4 ^ Oj^ U~~^ 'd—U 

Jj <t_«J^- J aij5t-J Lff'^" "^"V ljl*J J C^-^ ll*^*^ Jj"^ 5 (J^l 

ai^wJ ^aL>^j V aIp Jl s^yrj ij <j l-^-^ aJjS3 lSjL^-V J*^l 

jlfC»VLi axLp f.\y>r\ s-jr jA jLJVI J} ai~J L«l j i_j^jJI a~J Lg-J^ 
j SJlSO.1 j aJI^I JaJl/J! _/L- j aLU!I bill ^ li jJl clprV! yL-T 

L-.jpr^l jt ^i*ll ^ J 0Vjl*il yU-T jjjJb U-lj VI *Jj V <£>L^VI J*iili 
AJjJii Jl* y> VI oliib ^Ij V j olDL L_^rlj Jl jl^Vt> VI Ji^ V jyJb 

.AjjL^VI JL*S*>U Jj>- Aj»\s- Jl*J 

j 3l*Jl 2i^-y> j ^JlSj Ji j 2Jji*» oLSdl ^ L&j i *S' JUiVI ,y 3 

JjLl*~j: ^LaJIj VI ^JTJ J^*^ V J Allp Jl a_™JIj Jajlj Jji*il iprj l)I Jji*ll 

^jl*^ Jj-l*-« jj 1 (JjI iJLu* olJJlj ^~?rljJl VI CjIJlSIj V J ^j-^J 

Jjlil <u>jV Jjjpr Li^So j»l)i!l 4jjLi>-VI J L*i*>U SjJ^Jl fj-»*J (*!/JVI !cJi jLi 
J ^Jlr^ Q^** ^Lr^ 1 ^JlU^; V j ciijLi^VI J*^L> 5^VI 

ji*j <ui*j jJ*^ ^fj ^* j L)^* ^ <l *^ P ji— ^vi j_j^s 

.jjjLy-l V lSj^ J*iJli dUi JI*j" *>L^ «uip jLp V! j cijjj-^ ^jiji 
a^Ip (_$JiJl j A^-jiJ j a^Ip b> ^jIp J*-^L; cJLI*j Lfil aJjVI Sil;Vli "J^" !cJi 
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J,L*j ei\y> j jL-J^I jL^"' cf J**^ * J bV' J-* "bV 

.Aj^IjI eil^ ^iL>^J 01 J 1-^1 J OjW 3 ^ (3*^1 J*^' jL-J^I J*ij 01 

j <6y ^ j *cj> OL— j^l ^y^i (JJjLxsM Jjts ajI j a_Ip j_& L« ^^Lp Jj^L; Lcl 

.^Ifsr ^Lhj «uip OLS'bjL^-l AJSJ i jJi A£aJL>- f^*^l f*-^' KJ^ ^ 

^Lp ^S^J.1 Jjixi! -ipr-j Jij^ 5 (j-* SjJwJl ("j-^p OLj (Jl il^LJl !cJi Ols 

J,L*j <d*» 0_^ Ol» L-jjlkil ^3*^ olJJL; i_^-ljJl (Jl diii f-L^dl _j jytiL; 'H^t-j 
j^*^ j iljdl aJLp Lit^jf JjiaII a_Ap Lsrij c£l (*~^1 (JI-«j Lat-lj 

.-U^s- SjJliJl 

aIxs ^VxJ aJ_p 01 J-^l~j aJlo (J1-«j (j-* l^^' «_jL*^VL» 

.Ajli (j^P j OjJJLlI CJ^" fciAJ«Xj A.LP i_J_~j j 
jjLP aLj£ JpliJl f.ljj yt ^ VI V 3>l OlJJL jl^- Jl*j Ajf ! ;» Jl5j U: J 

AipliJ jvJ%> J*a!1 J ^l** V| (Jl-«J «S-1;_5 jj-J _J V* 2 ^ V I- 4 (_5^ _jl ^s^h 

.J J Ajli A^-^Laj cS-ill JjtS ^ aLo Ui 
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12.6. THE ATTRIBUTE OF POWER 

As mentioned earlier, the attribute of power means that an entity be a 
knowing source of its acts. It is known that contingent existents derive from 
the Divine Essence, for there is nothing beyond contingent existents except 
the unconditioned Necessary Being. Hence God is the source of everything 
and His knowledge is identical with His Essence, which is the source of 
contingent effects. He has power and it is identical with His Essence. 

Now if someone were to say that a human being's voluntary actions are a 
creation of the human soul, for they are incident to his will - he performs 
them if he likes and refrains from performing them if he so wills. Had they 
been created by God and determined by Him, man would be compelled 
(mujbir) in his acts, not a free actor who acts out of his free choice 
(mukhtar). Hence man's voluntary acts (al-af'al al-ikhtiyariyyah) lie outside 
the ambit of Divine power, which does not encompass everything. 

The answer to this is that the meaning of the voluntary character of an act 
is not that it remains neutral in its relation to existence and non-existence 
until its coming into being; for it is impossible for a contingent to come into 
being without there being a preponderant on the side of existence or that of 
non-existence. Rather, by virtue of its essential contingency, a voluntary 
action requires a complete cause for coming into existence. Hence when the 
cause exists it cannot fail to exist, for its relation to the cause is one of 
necessity. However, its relation to man - who is a part from among the parts 
of a complete cause - is one of contingency, similar to that of its other parts 
such as a receptive matter, other temporal and spatial conditions and so on. 

Hence the voluntary act does occur without becoming necessary-by- 
something-else, like all other effects, and it is evident that something that is 
necessary-by-something-else does not actuate without ultimately 
terminating in that which is necessary-by-itself. There is nothing necessary- 
by-itself except God, the Exalted. Hence His power is all-encompassing and 
includes even the acts of free will. 

Considering the same problem from another angle, voluntary acts, like 
other contingents, are caused, and, as mentioned in the chapter on cause and 
effect,' the existence of an effect is relative (rabith) in relation to its cause, 
and is not realized except through dependence on something independent 
that may sustain it. There is nothing that is independent-in-itself except that 
which is necessary-in-itself. Hence God is the primary source of all effects 
dependent for their existence on a cause, and He has power over all things. 

Now if someone were to say: that if the acts of free will were subject to 
Divine power it would imply that they are compelled (jabari); for it means 
that voluntary actions depend on the Divine will, which is never frustrated. 
Hence their occurrence is necessary, and, as a result, man is compelled in 
his voluntary acts and not free. 

Also, considering the issue from yet another angle, since God has prior 
knowledge of every act that takes place, its occurrence is necessary; for 
otherwise it would not be knowledge but ignorance, which is far from God's 
station. Hence the voluntary acts are compelled, not free. 

Our answer is that the case is indeed not such, because the Divine will 
relates to man's actions as they are in themselves, and as such they remain 
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attributed to the person who is part of the complete cause. Their being 
subject to the Divine will does not change what they are. Hence the 
subjection of the actions to the Divine will is through man's free choice. It 
was God' s will that man should perform such and such acts out of his own 
free will, and it is impossible for His will to be frustrated. 

A similar answer may be given to the objection based on the subjection 
of voluntary acts to God's pre-eternal knowledge. For acts of free will are 
subject to God's knowledge as they are, that is, as voluntary actions which 
one can perform or refrain from performing, and the knowledge of 
something does not alter its reality. Hence, if the act were to occur without 
the exercise of free will, that would imply ignorance on God's behalf. 

Someone might say that this explanation of Divine power - i.e. on the 
basis of the dependence of the existence of a contingent effect on its 
becoming necessary-by-something-else and the termination of this necessity 
in that which is necessary-in-itself - leads to a conclusion contrary to what 
was intended. That is because the necessity of God's acts implies that He is 
compelled by necessity. In other words, His acts are forced upon Him by 
necessity and it is impossible for Him not to carry them out. In view of this, 
Divine omnipotence becomes meaningless. 

The answer to this is that necessity, as we know, is abstracted from 
existence. In the same way as the effect's existence is derived from the 
cause, so also its necessity-by-something-else derives from the cause, and it 
is impossible that a property characterizing a thing's existence should in 
turn affect the existence of the cause that creates the property in it. Hence it 
is impossible that the necessity that God's acts derive from Him should in 
turn make the act necessary upon Him and deprive Him of His omnipotence, 
which is identical with His Essence. 

From what has been said, it becomes clear that God, the Exalted, is a free 
actor by essence; for there can be no compulsion except from something 
extraneous to an agent that may force it to act contrary to its will, and there 
is nothing extraneous to God except His Act, which is in harmony with the 
agent. Hence, His Acts are what His Essence requires and chooses. 
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jf SjJii!! j JbJl ?V J*i!! j ii^VI Ll. SU-li Jl*iJ! iil^oJl yt U-Up ^1 
^Ip jL'Jjl} Li ijJji] j jJxJl j Lip J^j£ <jLU cJlS'il j aj-lajl j ^i*Jl y>t 

L15"L ^ LL*>*i o!JJ! 
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12.7. THE ATTRIBUTE OF LIFE 

For us something 'living' means a conscious agent (al-darrak al-fa"al). 
That is, life is the source of consciousness and activity, or the source of 
knowledge and power, or anything associated with knowledge and power. If 
the predicate 'living' is applicable to us as human beings, while knowledge 
and power are additional to our essences, it is predicable, with greater 
reason, of the Essence of the Necessary Being in whom they exist with their 
very reality. Hence God, the Exalted, is Life and is the Living One by virtue 
of His Essence. 

Moreover, God, the Exalted, is the source of the life of every living 
being, and the giver of a thing cannot be devoid of it. 
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Ijo^ J*- 1 ^ Oj^j <u_Ip ci^-' iiW'V _J ^Ju^VI ^baJb <uJlp !bib 
^Jjtil j-^2_J^ j oLpj^-^-Lb jt-LxJl j^*^ jl bb' (_^bJ 4_<*1p ^j-* ^-^J 

■i^-j-* iib^s <up ^LiLS' ji^iiil j b ^Js- Jb la aJ 4i,t*i) b-i ^»*}b\jl Ibjli j 

J jVb' t Lljjb' (^Lp ^xJaJl 2J*^Jl5L) Jb { JkJ&- 5y>ry lib* jb' j J-*-^ 

j Jjt jlT-dlP j jC=Vl Jbi^l ^s- 2jLib\Jl Jjixll j Jbi3l Xa~p j ayj^ JLp JUl 
Jbb'obb^ ji ol-Ul ijsrj^ iiba jb' j AiJ^b iyi ^^o— <j jL; Jp-t 

j_& j t^-^-VI o-^^p^j jIjVI jjfy b j ^Jbb' J-~^Lio c~w4 Ajb J5 

.AjljJ Ajb -S^rjJ J-» J ^"^bsJl Jj^l j (J,jl jb'J.bj i_^rbjl 

Sjj^Jl j jJxJl sj^rj aj>tj j! ^*>b\jl j ibK'yi (.s"*^ i^^ 1 fj^i **** "(Jj*' 

j L-ibSOl (j (_}bJ aJ| i „J b j SjJjijl j j^Ltil b*.ib?| (Jl ^PJJ 

frbi jl Jb^ (j3S\ ^gjtib Jjtijl 2jL^j Aj OjjI ^bsjl j ibl^l 
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12.8. THE ATTRIBUTES OF WILL AND SPEECH 

The metaphysicians state that God's will (iradah) is His knowledge of the 
best [possible] order of the universe. In other words, it is His knowledge that 
a certain act is good. Hence in the same way as His being the 'hearer' and 
the 'seer' (i.e. having knowledge of that which is audible and visible) are 
two aspects of His knowledge, His will is also an aspect of His knowledge, 
which is identical with His Essence. 

It is also said that speech, as we know it, consists of words, which signify 
meanings in one's mind. Hence a word is a 'conventional existent' (mawjud 
i'tibari), which by virtue of conventional signification (dalalah wad'iyyah) 
signifies another existent in the mind. Should there be a real existent that 
signifies another existent with a 'natural' signification (dalalah thab'iyyah) - 
such as an effect, which signifies its own cause - and should its attribute of 
perfection manifest the consummate perfection of its cause, then it can be 
called a 'word' (kalam) with greater reason due to the strength of its 
signification. If it were a being unitary in its essence (ahadi al-dzat)P whose 
essential attributes of perfection, which by virtue of the details of its 
perfection and effects (atsar) manifest that unitary being, which is the 
Necessary Being, it is worthier of being called a 'speaker.' Hence He is the 
'Speaker' (mutakallim) by virtue of the existence of His Essence for 
Himself. 

I say: In this view, the concepts of Divine will and speech are reduced to 
an aspect of knowledge and power. Accordingly, it is not necessary to 
consider them in separation from knowledge and power. As to the will and 
speech that are attributed to God, the Exalted, in the Qur' an and the Sunnah, 
they refer to the attributes of Act, in the sense to be explained shortly, God 
willing. 
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y J L» oL*L~jL>I A_j> ^j^ajLaJl i^rjjl jjfc j JytiLl <*i*ji! 

j til-Si jjp j JW- 3 c-jIj a^>L~jL>I j c£.jL» _j (Jl A^LJLiLS' aJLLJI <±j\J-^&\ 

.Sail! ji Lp j Jlil! 

JbJ bill ji Lp j jLiJl L. Jlp ~&JA jjjh j# J*iJl Jl SjaJI y j^-l; Jb- Jl 

jvlnJl _J Ji*^ _J aS^J-I y A_jLjJ-l jj va il Jb- ^y 2 *-! (_jLp l^iut) i_ Jy (j AjLtil jj i^Jl 

*JLs«J! j jyu" V jiiJb *1p jyu" M j 4J ^ ^ 

.«iLJJ jjLL> Lg^^pl j La^l^ Silil 1 Lp j 
saLLl jILp JJ jLdl jiLp jLdl jILp JJ Jl*jl iUi b^%-j aJ^« (* ^ J 

b^i 8^i]L) L)f b^rj -Lil j i£j^ <>j3 LdSj-ij N (jJl A-^sM aJj«jL!| liili j b^rj 

j £^jl j b^Js j bj-b^- Jil Jsjliil J-^<Jl ^ ibbJj jjlill JJs Jjjliiti SjS Ajj-iJ jl 
aLJl^JI (j AiJy» cJLS' ^.jl j Jj^rjJ! jLS' Lois' j iy-l Jbil ^ b^-j Ja^-jl 

aJ o^,-^ J-* J_J^' i 1 ^! tj-* _J ASsSLiil i^-jJl AiLiij- ^ Ajjdl 

j jLdl ji Lp a^L j ^ bj?rj ^Jil J-axJl ji L»i I aJ^ij JUi'V j »Jj4 

.SaU.1 i Lp <Ub 

1 L»J a-^uL. a!p JIxJl 1 Lp jl <j\ aJxJI j L_~Jy j^SJii! L_~Jfdl jl ! jS'i Lc j 

a!p JLdl i Lp 3 JLdl 

j i^J**-^ jLo-S' (_^' 4-Lo-*-^~-* aJj<JI 0^ ^j-* ^J_aj L» Aj^ju* Lv2j1 Oi-^ J 

j t^^LlI ^LkJl ^Uisj J,Lt> ^UiJ jLtil 1 Lp ^^ii AiiL^u aLLU^. Aj'MtJl i L^xJl jl i-i^t 

^LlaJl AijLkj j JjH j Ja^-jl ' u ^-i AiLkj L» J-axJl i Lp (j j A^» 
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12.9. THE DIVINE ACT AND ITS DIVISIONS 

God's Act (i.e. creation), in the sense of existence emanating from Him, 
has various divisions in accordance with the conclusions of the previous 
discussions, such as its division into material and immaterial, changeable 
and unchangeable, and so on. 

Our purpose here is to make a passing reference to that which has already 
been mentioned,' that there are three realms: the realm of the Intellect 
('alam al-'aql), the imaginal realm ('alam al-mitsal), and the material realm 
('alam al-maddah). 

The realm of the Intellect is immaterial and without matter and its 
properties (atsar). 

The imaginal world is also devoid of matter without, however, being 
devoid of its properties, such as spatial dimension, shape, configuration and 
so on. It contains bodily images (asbbdh) which are analogous in their 
characteristics to bodies in the material realm and with an order that is 
similar to their order in the material world. But they do not succeed one 
another in respect of existence, nor do they change from one form to another 
or from one state to another by passing from potentiality to actuality by 
motion, as is the case in the material world. Thus the imaginal forms in their 
succeeding one another are similar to the subjective imaginary forms in 
respect of change and motion. As knowledge is immaterial and there is no 
potentiality or change in it, it is knowledge of change, not change of 
knowledge. 

The material world, together with its substances and accidents, is 
associated with matter. 

These threefold realms stand in an existential hierarchy. Thus the realm 
of the Intellect existentially precedes the imaginal world, and the imaginal 
world existentially precedes the material world. 

That is because absolute actuality, without any trace of potentiality, is 
existentially stronger and more powerful than that which has either pure 
potentiality or traces of potentiality in it. Hence that which is immaterial has 
existential precedence over that which is associated with matter. 

Further, the immaterial Intellect is least bound by limits and conditions 
and is existentially more expansive and simpler than the immaterial 
imaginal form (al-mitsal al-mujarrad). Whenever an existent is stronger and 
more expansive, its precedence is greater in the graded hierarchy of 
existence and it is nearer to the First Source, which is absolute existence, 
without any limits and not lacking any perfection. Hence the world of the 
Intellect existentially precedes all being, and below it is the imaginal world, 
below which is the material world. 

From what has been said it becomes clear that the above-mentioned 
hierarchy is one based on causality. That is, the world of the Intellect is the 
emanating cause (mufidh) of the imaginal world and the imaginal world is 
the emanating cause of the material world. 

It also becomes clear from that which was stated earlier - that the cause 
possesses the perfection of its effect to a higher and superior degree - that 
the threefold worlds correspond to one another. Thus the imaginal world has 
an imaginal order corresponding to the material order while being superior 
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to it, and the world of Intellect has an order corresponding to it while being 
simpler and more undifferentiated (ajmal), and to it corresponds the divine 
order (al-nizham al-rabawi) that exists in the knowledge of the Exalted 
Necessary Being. 
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«jir<L3 CJlS' ^ 4-3 SjiSOt Jj-fl^- ijti' J Jjlijl JiaJl ^9 j-S»l*Jt J-tfiJl 

aSjIjL> jl a»jV L«l ^ orjL>- _jl li>!i ^^a*-; _ji a-aLLI oli ^li j^sJ l)i L»J aj^-uJI 
jjiS'Ji'j jlS'jy Li J^-j LiS'il Li J^-jj jt J^~o JjSfl aIM^I ^L~sVl j 
jjSxil IJL* j 4-aLJl! LilJU^« aJ^J jjSC d)l LgjL« Jl^-IjJI j aU-T ^ ^jiJj» 
j^iS" jjjb>*i! *>ls JL>-!j Li jji^j *>Ls Jb-lj (J! (^^j V j J~J_™i ^L^T ^ ^JiJj-* \.,/i.t\ 
JSsi aJjLs Sit* (j! U^jJ- ^bai aSjLL» a^-jL^- V| S^-il *>Ls i_iL» L Ll& 

bj9s-J eJ^Srl ^ J ApU Ji^ A-JfcLx JS'OI (Jl J^H^ tJ^-P tj-^^i } Aj- 5 ^ (cfr* 

.<-. jy.lJa.ll j ^l/i Lr^ ^ 
(_jiL» ^jj ^ ilyl c~USo^l ji U_i JjLiil J-a*Jl ij aj^VI a^^sjl 
AJxiJl 3 ipxJl SJb-^o J! 6Lx<VI j 2uilil aJ^-y. ^ Sj^AjJrl aS^J-Lj jLJ^LS' 

.4j.iL* L^T-Up Li jLS'^jJl <£Sjii\ y?*^\ i_^>tva^-^ 
s^^Jl a J xS' <J cJLS' jis JjjLail JjL*J| (j Ajil^sVI S^SOl cJL>*^l Ll 4j1 /c 
Jl>-I ^1p tii-ii jj yfl^ j 3j» (j j^opxIa L^» 2_jLi« f^yi a^» Jj^jj d)L a-PjJI 

Ji' l j^> i-lp (j! Jjip f Jjip liLa Jbrjj (1)1 VjJ» a^Jl j Ly^P U j Vji? L*l (jv^j 
4-jLu ojjiS'^jyl iiLa Jbrjj il)i U^p Sjixl! j LpjJ aJ ^L^ Aij-">Li aIpLs a!p L^l« (JjL^ 
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12.10. THE IMMATERIAL INTELLECTS AND THE 
POSSIBLE MANNER OF THEIR MULTIPLICITY 

It should be known that without association with matter quiddity is not 
subject to multiplicity in terms of individuation. The proof of it is that 
numerical multiplicity is either (i) by virtue of complete quiddity or (ii) part 
of it, or (iii) by virtue of a non-separable accident or (iv) by a separable 
accident. It is impossible for a quiddity to have any individuals in the first 
three cases, for in each of these cases an individual would itself be multiple 
when found, and every multitude is composed of individuals. Thus each of 
the individuals would necessarily have to be a multiplicity in order to be an 
instance of its quiddity, whereas this multiplicity in turn would be 
comprised of individuals. This leads to an indefinite regress and does not 
yield an individual member. Therefore, its individual cannot actualize, and 
hence multiplicity, too, remains non-actualized. This involves a 
contradiction. Therefore, multiplicity does not occur except by virtue of a 
separable accident, which requires a receptive matter for its association with 
quiddity. Hence every quiddity possessing a multiplicity of individuals is 
material; conversely, every immaterial quiddity, which is existentially 
immaterial, does not have multiple individuals. 

Yes, there can be a multiplicity of individuals in the immaterial Intellects 
where an individual from a material species, such as man, develops by 
substantial motion from the plane of materiality and potentiality to the plane 
of immateriality and actuality, whereat its distinctive individual 
characteristics associated with its material origin accompany it. 

Further, since it is impossible that there should be a multiplicity of 
individuals in the immaterial Intellect, any multiplicity therein would be a 
multiplicity of species, in the sense that each separate species of it will be 
confined to a unique individual. This is conceivable in two ways, vertical 
and horizontal. As to vertical multiplicity, it means that there are a definite 
number of Intellects, each of which is the efficient cause of the succeeding 
Intellect of a different species. In horizontal multiplicity, there would be 
different multiple species none of whom is the cause or the effect of another 
and all of whom are effects of the Intellect above them. 
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J,l*j i_orljJl LS^' >Jb-!jJ! s- 2 ^^! J-aP Jl*J Jjli J^ljjl 

oljill 5JJ9LJ! v 1 -^ 1 oVL^I L«t j jSU-b VI ji*^" V 5jJi!l j f-li; L. JLp 

JjA*-» ^ \jX^sj> tiii-ii 0_j^o 01 (j^-t J S_gJrl 4_i iJjCUS (_}l«J i_^rljjl J**i 

LajjJUsj ^ V liL. UJL Jl*Jl i Lp 0j^ (^JJ! jLill i Lp j sjj^rji! oL^Jr! J>*S 
^JlJ j cJli jC OLj Jap jJ-^ Cf ^J^ 1 J"^ 1 ^1a!| oLfJrl 

.LajJ^ s-Uos-l (Jl ^yjh bi t ^S\j 1 01 j sjjiS' aJj]» Vjap IJLa 01 
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12.11. THE VERTICAL INTELLECTS AND THE FIRST 

OF THEM 

Since the Necessary Being is one and simple in all respects, it is 
impossible for something multiple to emanate from It, irrespective of 
whether it is immaterial, such as the horizontal Intellects, or material, like 
the material species. That is because nothing except what is one can 
emanate from that which is one. Hence the first to emanate from God is the 
Intellect that with its 'quasi-unitary existence' (wujud al-wahid al-zhilli) 
reflects the existence of the Necessary Being in Its unity. 

As its being the first means its existential precedence over other 
contingent existents, it is the intermediate cause between God and other 
endues to emanate from Him. In this there is no limiting of the absolute 
power of the Necessary Being, which is identical with its exalted Essence in 
accordance with the proof mentioned earlier. That is because, as mentioned 
before, it is impossible that something multiple qua multiple should emanate 
from something one qua one, and power relates only to that which is 
possible. That which is essentially impossible, being intrinsically void, has 
no reality to be the subject of Divine power - such as a thing's not being 
what it is, and the simultaneous truth or falsehood of two contradictories, for 
instance. Hence their impossibility of existence does not imply a limitation 
on God's power or its absoluteness. 

Further, the First Intellect, though one in its being and simple in its 
emanation, has a quiddity - which is derivative and non-fundamental - by 
virtue of its contingency, for quiddity is the locus of contingency. 
Considering the matter from yet another angle, since the First Intellect 
intellects its own essence as well as the Necessary Being, it has multiple 
aspects, and for this reason it can be the source of more than a single effect. 

However, the aspects (jihat) existent in the imaginal world, which is 
below the world of the Intellect, are so numerous that the few aspects of the 
First Intellect are not sufficient to emanate it. Hence it has to bring into 
being the Second Intellect, then the Third Intellect and so on and so forth 
until the number of aspects of multiplicity reaches the number necessary for 
the creation of the imaginal realm below it. 

From this, it becomes clear that there are multiple vertical Intellects (al- 
'uqul al-thuliyyah), although there is no way of determining their number. 
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e.\d£ ^t> L$-uj AJjLt* V j aJp V a-^p Vj-aP ijst-jJl (j j^JL^VI C-jI 
j Hy'Vl s->LjI ^^a— j _j p^Jl j-* aoL4 Lo L^> ^j-b (jilil jiLdl l-La j jjj! aoLU 
ajj^J.1 jjjIjiJI l_y~-J j Ojs-Liil L&,Ssjl j I4 Jj-aJl j-/2j jlS' ajM aJjJs^U^I Jill 

.Jl*iJl Ji*Jl aJj^j (^JlI! aJjJJI JjixJl j! L$Jl 

Jju^Li IjlstIj jj^rjj! Jjl j by- by aoLLI f^j'Vl o-L* ^ 
Jjtijl (Jl SjiJ! ^ Uprp^i Ajpj-Jl SJa^l^j L&^J-i AplAl aibsL £j-Jl illjJ 

.Awsyjl olS^A-l 1 ^» ,"j Lc Ajy>jj>r Affp- L^Ssj^tlj 
ISjJrjj L^LjV lys^o-l JL9 j 

oL-Jl ji— or ij aJIo- ij£>\j&\ SjJjII j 2L«LJl j AjiUJl ^ aJLJI lSj-*^ 

dJj>rji»l £_£iLl! j^S\J jl ^o*ju-s-j --^j^i j j^*""* 1 ^ (_^*^ aJJoxIj aJJo^i* 

y L$J L> ( _ s Lp aL^M Ai-J-I .LJsUcJl j jLCiSfl j 2LaJbJ.I J_jpL*SJ* j 4- -Sl/Jl aJLi 

^jJj Li-iLp byi L»pr liL& jl ^pJi i—jLJ^I J Jj-axJl aJ jot^j JjJb j»Uaj 

.iiJLiJu J_«i\^3 L^jIp LgjJigj J Ia^I 
J£jl*il jb sjjp (Jl £jJl (j! a^~~J L» jl jjUVI y jl !aJ j 

J^xJl Ajj^>— j j jjs.LiJ.1 Aijj (_$JJl jo 1 - ^1 J-**^ L^iji j AjPjJl aJ_)j^3 (j! «»Li^« 

jUiil 

jip ^ Lib L^. j (jjU-l j>UaJ! Ul» blip j AxSI^Jl ^IjJ^I jl IL^ j 
J j AjAjis- JJlp j^^J.1 ( _«j1jJ) L^Uai! j L^Ji liLjj^L auSIj jjxj j JJ-h 

A_w^J i y Aj j^/3^>cJJ L« jj^ L&^al jO-Uj J ^j^j*yi fi-L& -Or^J V} 

_5 V' jiAl ^ £^ > ^ »V J Ji J^ 1 J J^^ 1 

aj^vs (J! sJ-^~~< JS' ^ip A_Jjdl jU^! j JUiVl jl !aJ j 
tjjAj^r iib& jl ^Ip AaJ-l jJ^j ^ ^ysbc-^li ^-jJ Ajpy ^es>zSj 1 

.\£jUuj> Vs>yisy> iiLa jl ^Js> JJi A?}Liil ^bp^fl jl US' Li L-OjiJl iJul! ^ 

y&jOr ^-J-aj L^AjPjJl 8jj).,^ll J-pLs j A^PjJl Ajjj-^ pj^Jl (j (_£jLi-l j»UiJl J-pLai 

IJla jl L«! j obl-U^VI ^3*>L^-L jj-^Jl oiiotsi oJucu-J.! S^LlI ^Ip [^sJu_ 
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jL-J^I jl j V j L^-ip j-ajy oJlpU j aJJs lJ^VI ^CJJ -^-ji jl t ~r^ r 3 
^Js- JJi iUJ! LI* J t^JJl (_£:>lL! jL-J^I *y*-y AJ^Li' ^Ji*^ j SjiJlj y> ^JJl 

(j l jS'jJ^j> ^j~j>S\ j oij-i^l jj^-! -k'Jj-"^ t— jl jlS\-»| aJLpLi jl^pr jl !aJ j 

j Aijfcla e-jy^l jl^L«| j^jJlp ^;L4-I (j L _r^ ; -VI ^y^j J-*j <jj>- A-pyJl a-aIU 

j^lnJl ^yg-a-« t3-Ws jl <J Lpy by Jjl-WaJj j^S'^jIi^j V i3-W» 

^gjL» J)l I ya ■» jy>o jl JjL4tI LJ Lw^jij Lais' Aj^S' ^ji^-j (Jjj . ^-i-l j^lnJl 

£^ o-UP Aj^kJl JjixJl Li5' , >LIp *>ti« aJlIxJ (^JJl ^^i^Jl jL-J^! 

.jL-J^fl iyM y by AjyxJ 

j»jk^J V illxj ^Jjl iySrl LS^' jL— i^l (^Lt "j\io jL-J^I fy&J2-« J-Uf ALJrb j 

.jjL-j^I £yl! LJ-aP jyxj j<>- aJL-J^I a^PjJI a^aLJJ by LjyLt« jyT" 
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12.12. THE HORIZONTAL INTELLECTS 

The Emanationists posit the existence of the horizontal Intellects (al- 
'uqul al-'aradiyyah), between whom there is no relation of causality and 
which correspond to the material species in the material world, each of them 
governing its respective species. They are called the 'lords of the species' 
(arbab al-anwa'), or Platonic Ideas, so called because Plato was persistent in 
his advocacy of them. The Peripatetics reject them and attribute their 
governing function to the last of the vertical Intellects, which they call 'the 
Active Intellect' (al-' aql al-fa' ' SI). 

However, those who posit the reality of the horizontal Intellects differ in 
their views concerning them. According to the soundest of them, as 
reported, at the outset of its existence each material species has an 
immaterial individual possessing all the possible perfections of that species 
in actuality. It attends to the material individuals of its species and governs 
them through the means of its specific form. Thus it develops them from 
potentiality to actuality by impelling them in their substantial motion by 
virtue of its subordinate accidental motions. 

They have advanced various arguments in favour of their view. 
According to one of them the vegetative faculties (al-quwa al-nabatiyyah), 
such as those of nourishment, growth, and reproduction, are accidents in the 
bodies of the plants. These faculties undergo change with changes occurring 
in their bodies, and disintegrate with their disintegration. The plants have no 
consciousness or cognition, and it is impossible that they themselves should 
be the generative source of these varied compositions and activities, and the 
source of the beautiful shapes and graceful contours that accord with a 
precise and perfect order that confounds the human mind. Hence, there must 
be an immaterial intelligent substance that governs them and guides them 
towards their goal of perfection. 

However, the problem with this view is that it is also possible to ascribe 
to something else the acts that they attribute to the 'lord of the species,' for 
the functions of every species depend on its specific form and, it may be 
said, that above it is the last vertical Intellect posited by the Peripatetics, 
which they call the 'Active Intellect. ' 

Another argument they have advanced is that the species found in this 
world of ours, with their constant and unchanging order, are not creatures of 
accident. Hence this permanent and unceasing order has real causes which 
are nothing but the immaterial substances that bring the species into being 
and attend to them and govern them, not as imagined by some people who, 
on the basis of an unfounded conjecture, ascribe them to the actions and 
properties of the temperaments (amzijah) and the like. Rather, every species 
has a universal archetype (mitsal kulli) that governs it. What is meant by 
'universality' here is not correspondence to a multiplicity of referents. 
Rather, by virtue of its immateriality, the archetype has an equal relation to 
all the individuals of its species. 

The difficulty with this view is that the actions and properties associated 
with every species derive from its specific form, and had it not been for this, 
the specificity of the species would not have actualized. Hence the accidents 
particular to every species are evidence that there exists a substantial form 
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which is their immediate source, in the same way as common accidents are 
evidence that there is a common substratum. 

Hence the agent of the prevailing order in a species is the specific form, 
and the agent of the specific form, as mentioned earlier, is an immaterial 
substance that brings it into being in a matter possessing potential (isti'dad). 
Hence the forms differ with the differing levels of potential. However, this 
argument is not sufficient to establish whether this immaterial substance that 
brings the species into being and governs it is a horizontal Intellect 
associated with a certain species, or a vertical Intellect presiding over all the 
species. 

Another argument that has been advanced by the proponents of this view 
rests on the basis of the 'principle of the nobler contingent' (qa'idah imkan 
al-asyraf). There is an established philosophical principle according to 
which whenever there exists a baser contingent (al-mumkin al-akhass), it is 
necessary for a nobler contingent (al-mumkin al-asyraf) to exist prior to it. 
There is no doubt that the immaterial man, for instance, who possesses all 
the perfections of 

humanity in act, is existentially nobler than the material human being, 
which is in potentiality in relation to most of its perfections. Hence, the 
existence of the material human being found in this world is the evidence of 
its archetype (mitsal) in the realm of the Intellect, which is the lord of its 
species. 

However, the condition for the application of the principle of nobler 
contingent is that the baser and the nobler share a common specific quiddity, 
so that the base existence of the baser may imply the possibility of the 
nobler in external reality in accordance with its quiddity. The mere 
applicability of a conception to something does not necessarily make its 
referent an individual of its species, in the same manner as the application of 
the conception of knowledge to immediate knowledge does not imply its 
being a psychic quality. Therefore it is possible that a universal Intellect 
('aql kulli) from among the vertical Intellects may be the referent, for 
instance, of the conception of universal man intellected by us. That 
universal Intellect may possesses all the primary and secondary perfections 
of the material human species, so that the conception of 'man' may be 
applicable to it due to its possessing the existential perfection of man, 
though not because it is a member of the human species. 

In short, the applicability of the concept of man, for instance, to the 
immaterial universal man intellected by us does not imply that the object of 
our intellection is an individual possessing the quiddity of man so that it be 
regarded as an archetype of the human species in the realm of the Intellect. 
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.4j J 1 ^ 1 JLJ" 1 ^ 

4^jJ&^- J L&jlj! Oj^ d^LJiJ t3j^-* i^Sr^Jl 4_J^» ^J_aj Lo-S^ J 
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12.13. THE IMAGINAL WORLD 

It is also called the 'intermediate realm' (barzakh, lit. barrier) due to its 
being situated between the immaterial realm of the Intellect and the realm of 
material substances. It is also referred to as al-khiyal al-munfashil (lit. 
'separate imagination,' that is an imaginal realm separate from and 
independent of an imagining subject) due to its being independent of animal 
imagination (al-khiyal al-hayawani), which is a subjective faculty. 

As mentioned, it is a plane of immaterial existence possessing material 
properties. In it are particular substantial forms created by the last of the 
vertical Intellects - the 'Active Intellect' of the Peripatetics - or one of the 
horizontal Intellects of the Emanationists. They are a multitude in 
accordance with the multiplicity of aspects of the Intellect that emanates 
them. These forms appear to others as different shapes without this 
difference of shapes compromising the individual unity of any of them. 
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j i LnJl IJl& ^ j^S' fjJl V^j^ J Ajx^JaJl oL^^Li j^J Ji j 

j aJL^*J| j a-J|^>- j a-jLJ Av?L>- c-jIS^j- <Lat*Jl Aif^M dJ_& J^ J a_^I^p1 aj^jj 

jy£ AJli oJlS'Ajli j ^L^. a/>jj£ I5^u i l*Jl IJl» jlS' li j 
.jCjJlj lLoU-I -^Ljj' 3 ^—>\^\ <Sl ^^^.1 j3-^ f/^ ij 5 " bJbt<^» 

Ajj^P^S <L*>jjLjl A~J&\ *tj??A J?*~~> J 

V*^' j ^>LJl J-aM ^Js- 
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12.14. THE MATERIAL WORLD 

It is the world that we perceive, at the lowest and the basest plane of 
existence. The association with matter of the forms that exist in it and its 
association with potentiality (quwwah) and potential (isti'dad) distinguish it 
from the other realms. The perfections of every existent in it are in 
potentiality at the beginning, after which it advances by gradual motion 
towards actuality, from which obstacles often hamper it. Hence it is a world 
of interference and conflict. 

Physical investigations and mathematical studies that have been carried 
out up to the present have revealed many things about the parts of this world 
and their configurations, relations and prevailing order. Perhaps that which 
remains unknown far exceeds what is known. 

This world with the existential relation between its parts is essentially a 
unity in flux, moving with its substance and accompanying accidents. 
Superimposed on this general motion are the particular substantial motions 
of plants, animals and human beings. The final end, where this motion will 
cease, is complete immateriality, as mentioned in the chapter on actuality 
and potentiality. 

Since this world is in motion with its substance and essentially in flux, its 
essence is identical with renewal and change. Hence it is valid to consider it 
as deriving from a fixed cause. The fixed unchanging agent has created its 
renewing being, not that it first brought it into existence and then caused its 
being to undergo renewal. Such a picture avoids the problems that may arise 
from the notion of the dependence of the changeable on the unchangeable 
and the relation of something temporal (hadits) to the eternal (qadim). 

Here the book concludes, and all praise belongs to Allah. Its 
compilation was completed on the seventh day of Rajab in the year 1390 H 
I [September 8, 1970] in the sacred shrine of al-Imam al-Ridha, may the 
best of salutations and blessings be upon him. 
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